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CuHarTer XXXV. 


HOW THE TIDINGS WERE RECEIVED IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 


2 ew young widower made no further lamentation, but did his duty 
to his betrothed bride with a cheerful visage. Ah, what a pleasant 
journey it was to Belinda, that progress through London on the way to 
Lincolnshire! It was like that triumphant journey of last March, when 
the royal bridegroom led his Northern bride through a surging sea of eager, 
smiling faces, to the musical jangling of a thousand bells. If there were 
neither populace nor joy-bells on this occasion, I scarcely think Miss Law- 
ford knew that those elements of a triumphal progress were missing. To 
her ears all the universe was musical with the sounds of mystic joy-bells ; 
all the earth was glad with the brightness of happy faces. The railway- 
carriage,—the commonplace vehicle,—frouzy with the odour of wool and 
morocco, was a fairy chariot, more wonderful than Queen Mab’s; the 
white chalk-cutting in the hill was a shining cleft in a mountain of silver ; 
the wandering streams were melted diamonds ; the stations were enchanted 
castles. The pale sherry, carried in a pocket-flask, and sipped out of a 
little silver tumbler—there is apt to be a warm flatness about sherry 
taken out of pocket-flasks that is scarcely agreeable to the connoisseur— 
was like nectar newly brewed for the gods; even the anchovies in the 
sandwiches were like the enchanted fish in the Arabian story. A magical 
philter had been infused into the atmosphere: the flavour of first love was 
in every sight and sound. 
Was ever bridegroom more indulgent, more devoted, than Edward 
Arundel? He sat at the counters of silk-mercers for the hour together, 
while Mrs Arundel and the two girls deliberated over crisp fabrics un- 
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folded for their inspection. He was always ready to be consulted, and 
gave his opinion upon the conflicting merits of peach colour and pink, 
apple-green and maize, with unwearying attention. But sometimes, even 
while Belinda was smiling at him, with the rippling silken stuff held up 
in her white hands, and making a lustrous cascade upon the counter, the 
mystic hand plucked him back, and his mind wandered away to that 
childish bride who had chosen no splendid garments for her wedding, but 
had gone with him to the altar as trustfully as a baby goes in its mother’s 
arms to the cradle. If he had been left alone with Belinda, with tender, 
sympathetic Belinda,—who loved him well enough to understand him, 
and was always ready to take her cue from his face, and to be joyous or 
thoughtful according to his mood,—it might have been better for him. 
But his mother and Letitia reigned paramount during this ante-nuptial 
week, and Mr. Arundel was scarcely suffered to take breath. He was 
hustled hither and thither in the hot summer noontide. He was taken to 
Howell and James’s to choose a dressing-case for his bride; and he was 
made to look at glittering objects until his eyes ached, and he could see 
nothing but a bewildering dazzle of ormolu and silver-gilt. He was taken 
to a great emporium in Bond Street to select perfumery, and made to sniff 
at divers essences until his nostrils were unnaturally distended, and his 
olfactory nerves afflicted with temporary paralysis. There was jewelry of 
his mother’s and of Belinda’s mother’s to be re-set; and the* hymenial 
victim was compelled to sit for an hour or so, blinking at fiery-crested 
serpents that were destined to coil up his wife’s arms, and emerald pad- 
locks that were to lie upon her breast. And then, when his soul was 
weary of glaring splendours and glittering confusions, they took him round 
the Park, in’ a whirlpool of diaphanous bonnets, and smiling faces, and 
brazen harness, and emblazoned hammer-cloths, on the margin of a river 
whose waters were like molten gold under the blazing sun. And then 
they gave him a seat in an opera-box, and the crash of a monster orchestra, 
blended with the hum of a thousand voices, to soothe his nerves withal. 

But the more wearied this young man became with glitter, and dazzle, 
and sunshine, and silk-mercer’s ware, the more surely his mind wandered 
back to the still meadows, and the limpid trout-stream, ‘the sheltering 
hills, the solemn shadows of the cathedral, the distant voices of the rooks 
high up in the waving elms. 

The bustle of preparation was over at last, and the bridal party went 
down to Lincolnshire. Pleasant chambers had been prepared at the 
Grange for Mr. Arundel and his mother and sister; and the bridegroom 
was received with enthusiasm by Belinda’s blue-eyed younger sisters, who 
were enchanted to find that there was going to be a wedding, and that 
they were to have new frocks. 

So Edward would have been a churl indeed, had he seemed otherwise 
than happy, had he been any thing but devoted to the bright girl who 
loved him. 

Tidings of the coming wedding flew like wildfire through Lincolnshire. 
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Edward Arundel’s romantic story had elevated him into a hero; all man- 
ner of reports had been circulated about his devotion to his lost young 
wife. He had sworn never to mingle in society again, people said. He 
had sworn never to have 2 new suit of clothes, or to have his hair cut, or 
to shave, or to eat a hot dinner. And Lincolnshire by no means approved 
of the defection implied by his approaching union with Belinda. He was 
only a commonplace widower, after all, it seemed; ready to be consoled as 
soon as the ceremonious interval of decent grief was over. People had ex- 
pected something better of him. ‘They had expected to see him in a year 
or two with long gray hair, shabby clothes, and his beard upon his breast, 
prowling about the village of Kemberling, baited by little children. Lin- 
colnshire was very much disappointed by the turn that affairs had taken. 
Shakesperian aphorisms were current among the gossips at comfort- 
able tea-tables; and people talked about funeral baked meats, and the 
propriety of building churches if you have any ambitious desire that your 
memory should outlast your life; and other bitter observations, familiar to 
all admirers of the great dramatist. 

But there were some people in Lincolnshire to whom the news of Ed- 
ward Arundel’s intended marriage was more welcome than the early May 
flowers to rustic children eager for a festival. Paul Marchmont heard the 
report, and rubbed his hands stealthily, and smiled to himself as he sat 
reading in the sunny western drawing-room. The good seed that he had 
sown that night at the Rectory had borne this welcome fruit. Edward 
Arundel with a young wife would be very much less formidable than 
Edward Arundel single and discontented, prowling about the neighbour- 
hood of Marchmont Towers, and perpetually threatening vengeance upon 
Mary’s cousin. 

It was busy little Lavinia Weston who first brought her brother the 
tidings. He took both her hands in his, and kissed them in his enthu- 
siasm. 

“My best of sisters,” he said, “ you shall have a pair of diamond ear- 
rings for this.” 

“For only bringing you the news, Paul?” 

“For only bringing me the news. When a messenger carries the 
tidings of a great victory to his king, the king makes him a knight upon 
the spot. This marriage is a victory to me, Lavinia. From to-day I shall 
breathe freely.” 

“But they are not married yet. Something may happen, perhaps, 
to prevent—” 

“ What should happen?” asked Paul, rather sharply. “ By the by, 
it willbe as well to keep this from Mrs. John,” he added thoughtfully ; 
“though really now I fancy it matters very little what she hears.’ 

He tapped his forehead lightly with his two slim fingers, and there 
was a horrible significance in the action. 

“She is not likely to hear any thing,” Mrs. Weston said; “ she sees 


no one but Barbara Simmons.” 
VOL. Ix. KK 
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“Then I should be glad if you would give Simmons a hint to hold 
her tongue. This news about the wedding would disturb her mistress.” 

“Yes, I’ll tell her so. Barbara is a very excellent person. I can 
always manage Barbara. But, oh, Paul, I don’t know what I’m to do 
with that poor weak-witted husband of mine.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ Oh, Paul, I have had such a scene with himto-day. Such ascene! 
You remember the way he went on thatday down in the boat-house when 
Edward Arundel came in upon us unexpectedly ? Well, he’s been going 
on as badly as that to-day, Paul,—or worse, I really think.” 

Mr. Marchmont frowned, and flung aside his newspaper, with a ges- 
ture expressive of considerable vexation. 

“ Now, really, Lavinia, this is too bad,” he said; “if your husband is 
a fool, I am not going to be bored about his folly. You have managed 
him for fifteen years: surely you can go on managing him now without 
annoying ine about him? IfMr. George Weston doesn’t know when he’s 
well off, he’s an ungrateful cur, and you may tell him so, with my com- 
pliments.” 

He picked up his newspaper again, and began to read. But Lavinia 
Weston, looking anxiously at her brother’s face, saw that his pale auburn 
brows were contracted in a thoughtful frown, and that, if he read at all, 
the words upon which his eyes rested could convey very little meaning 
to his brain. 

She was right; for presently he spoke to her, still looking at the page 
before him, and with an attempt at carelessness. 

“ Do you think that fellow would go to Australia, Lavinia ?” 

““ Alone ?” asked his sister. 

“Yes, alone, of course,’ said Mr. Marchmont, putting down his 
paper, and looking at Mrs. Weston rather dubiously ; “I don’t want 
you to go to the antipodes; but if—if the fellow refused to go without 
you, I’d make it well worth your while to go out there, Lavinia. You 
shouldn’t have any reason to regret obliging me, my dear girl.” 

The dear girl looked rather sharply at her affectionate brother. 

“Tt’s like your selfishness, Paul, to propose such a thing,” she said, 
“after all I’ve done—” 

“T have not been illiberal to you, Lavinia.” 

“ No, you’ve been generous enough to me, I know, in the matter of 
gifts ; but you're rich, Paul, and you can afford to give. I don’t like the 
idea that you’re so willing to pack me out of the way now that I can be 
no longer useful to you.” 

Mr. Marchmont shrugged his shoulders. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Lavinia, don’t be sentimental. - If there’s one 
thing I despise more than another, it is this kind of mawkish sentiment- 
ality. You've been a very good sister to me; and I’ve been a very decent 
brother to you. If you have served me, I have made it answer your 
purpose to do so. I don’t want you to go away. You may bring all your 
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goods and chattels to this house to-morrow, if you like, and live at free 
quarters here for the rest of your existence. But if George Weston is a 
pig-headed brute, who can’t understand updn which side his bread is but- 
tered, he must be got out of the way somehow. I don’t care what it 
costs me; but he must be got out of the way. I’m not going to live the 
life of a modern Damocles, with a blundering sword always dangling 
over my head, in the person of Mr. George Weston. And if the man 
objects to leave the country without you, why, I think your going with 
him would be only a sisterly act towards me. I hate selfishness, Lavinia, 
almost as much as I detest sentimentality.” 

Mrs. Weston was silent for some minutes, absorbed in reflection. 
Paul got up, kicked aside a footstool, and walked up and down the room 
with his hands in his pockets. 

“ Perhaps I might get George to leave England, if I promised to join 
him as soon as he was comfortably settled in the colonies,” Mrs. Weston 
said, at last. 

“ Yes,” cried Paul; “ nothing could be more easy. I'll act very libe- 
rally towards him, Lavinia; I'll treat him well; but he shall not stay in 
England. No, Lavinia; after what you have told me to-day, I feel that 
he must be got out of the country.” 

Mr. Marchmont went to the door and looked out, to see if by chance 
any one had been listening to him. The coast was quite clear. The 
stone-paved hall looked as desolate as some undiscovered chamber in an 
Egyptian temple. The artist went back to Lavinia, and seated himself 
by her side. For some time the brother and sister talked together 
earnestly. 

They settled every thing for poor hen-pecked George Weston. He 
was to sail for Sydney immediately. Nothing could be more easy than 
for Lavinia to declare that her brother had accidentally heard of some 
grand opening for a medical practitioner in the metropolis of the anti- 
podes. ‘The surgeon was to have a very handsome sum given him, and 
Iavinia would of course join him as soon as he was settled. Paul 
Marchmont even looked through the Shipping Gazette in search of an 
Australian vessel which should speedily convey his brother-in-law to a 
distant shore. 

Lavinia Weston went home armed with all necessary credentials. She 
was to promise almost any thing to her husband, provided that he gave 
his consent to an early departure. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MR, WESTON REFUSES TO BE “ PUT UPON.” 


Upon the 31st of June, the eve of Edward Arundel’s wedding-day, 
Olivia Marchmont sat in her own room,—the room that she had chietly 
occupied ever since her hushand’s death,—the study looking out into the 
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quadrangle. She sat alone in that dismal chamber, dimly lighted by a 
pair of wax-candles, in tall tarnished silver candlesticks. There could 
be no greater contrast than thet between this desolate woman and the 
master of the house. All about him was bright, and fresh, and glitter- 
ing, and splendid; around her there was only ruin and decay, thicken- 
ing dust, and gathering cobwebs,—outward evidences of an inner wreck. 
John Marchmont’s widow was of no importance in that household. The 
servants did not care to trouble themselves about her whims or wishes, 
nor to put her rooms in order. They no longer curtseyed to her when 
they met her, wandering—with a purposeless step and listless feet that 
dragged along the ground—up and down the corridor, or out in the 
dreary quadrangles. They knew that she was mad. What was to be 
gained by any show of respect to her, whose brain was too weak to hold 
the memory of their conduct for five minutes together? Of all the cruel 
calamities that can befall humanity, surely this living death called mad- 
ness is the worst. 

Barbara Simmons only was faithful to her mistress with an unvary- 
ing fidelity. She made no boast of her devotion; she expected neither 
fee nor reward for her self-abnegation. That rigid religion of discipline 
which had not been strong enough to preserve Olivia’s stormy soul from 
danger and ruin was at least all-sufficient for this lower type of woman. 
Barbara Simmons had been taught to do her duty, and she did it with- 
out question or complaint. As she went through rain, snow, hail, or 
sunshine twice every Sunday to Kemberling church,—as she sat upon a 
hard seat in an uncomfortable angle of the servants’ pew, with the sharp 
edges of the woodwork cutting her thin shoulders, to listen patiently to 
‘dull rambling sermons upon the hardest texts of St. Paul,—so she attended 
upon her mistress, submitting to every caprice, putting up with every 
hardship; because it was her duty so todo. The only relief she allowed 
herself was an hour’s gossip now and then in the housekeeper’s room ; 
but she never alluded to her mistress’s infirmities, nor would it have been 
safe for any other servant to have spoken lightly of Mrs. John Marchmont 
in stern Barbara’s presence. 

Upon this summer evening, when happy people were still lingering 
amongst the wild flowers in shady lanes, or in the dusky pathways by the 
quiet river, Olivia sat alone, staring at the candles. 

Was there any thing in her mind; or was she only a human automa- 
ton, slowly decaying into dust? There was no speculation in those large 
lustreless eyes, fixed upon the dim light of the candles. But, for all that, 
the mind was not a blank. The pictures of the past, for ever changing, 
like the scenes in some magic panorama, revolved before her. She had 
no memory of that which had happened a quarter of an hour ago; but 
she could remember every word that Edward Arundel had said to her 
in the Rectory-garden at Swampington,—every intonation of the voice 
in which those words were spoken. 

There was a tea-service on the table: an attenuated little silver tea- 
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pot; a lopsided cream-jug, with thin worn edges and one dumpy little 
foot missing ; and an antique dragon china cup and saucer with the gild- 
ing washed off. That meal, which is generally called social, has but a 
dismal aspect when it is only prepared for one. ‘The solitary teacup, 
half filled with cold, stagnant tea, with a leaf or two floating upon the 
top, like weeds on the surface of a tideless pond ; the teaspoon thrown 
askew across a little pool of spilt milk in the teatray,—looked as dreary 
as the ruins of a deserted city. 

In the western drawing-room Paul was strolling backwards and for- 
wards, talking to his mother and sisters, and admiring his pictures. He 
had spent a great deal of money upon art since taking possession of the 
Towers, and the western drawing-room was quite a different place to what 
it had been in John Marchmont’s lifetime. 

Etty’s divinities smiled through hazy draperies, more transparent than 
the summer vapours that float before the moon. Pearly complexioned 
nymphs, with faces archly peeping round the corner of soft rosy shoul- 
ders, frolicked amidst the silver spray of classic fountains. Turner’s Gre- 
cian temples glimmered through sultry summer mists; while glimpses of 
ocean sparkled here and there, and were as beautiful asif the artist’s brush 
had been dipped in melted opals. Stanfield’s breezy beaches made cool 
spots of freshness on the wall. Panting deer upon dizzy crags, amid the 
misty Highlands, testified to the hand of Landseer. Low down, in the 
corners of the room, there lurked quaint cottage-scenes by Faed. Ward’s 
patched and powdered beaux and beauties,—a Rochester, in a light peri- 
wig; a Nell Gwynne, showing her white teeth across a basket of oranges, 
-—made a blaze of colour upon the walls; and amongst all these glories of 
to-day there were prim Madonnas and stifi-necked angels by Raphael 
and Tintoretto; a brown-faced grinning boy by Murilio (no collection 
ever was complete without that inevitable brown-faced boy); an obese 
Venus, by the great Peter Paul; and a pale Charles the First, with mar- 
tyrdom foreshadowed in his pensive face, by Vandyke. 

Paul Marchmont contemplated his treasures complacently as he strolled 
about the room, with his coffee-cup in his hand ; while his mother watched 
him admiringly from her comfortable cushioned nest at one end of a 
luxurious sofa. 

“Well, mother,” Mr. Marchmont said presently, “let people say 
what they may of me, they can never say that I have used my money badly. 
When I am dead and gone, these pictures will remain to speak for me; pos- 
terity will say, ‘ At any rate, the fellow was a man of taste.’ Now what, in 
Heaven’s name, could that miserable little Mary have done with eleven 
thousand a year, if—if she had lived to enjoy it?” 


The minute-hand of the little clock in Mrs. John Marchmont’s study 
was creeping slowly towards the quarter before eleven, when Olivia was 
aroused suddenly from that long reverie, in which the images of the past 
had shone upon her across the dull stagnation of the present like the 
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domes and minarets in a Phantasm City gleaming athwart the barren desert 
sands. 

She was aroused by a cautious tap upon the outside of her window. 
She got up, opened the window, and looked out. The night was dark 
and starless, and there was a faint whisper of wind among the trees, that 
sounded like the presage of a storm. 

“ Don’t be frightened,”’ whispered a timid voice ; “it’s only me, George 
Weston. I want to talk to you, Mrs. John. I’ve got something parti- 
cular to tell you—awful particular ; but they mustn’t hear it; they mustn’t 
know I’m here. I came round this way on purpose. You can let me in 
at the little door in the lobby, can’t you, Mrs. John? I tell you, I must 
tell you what I’ve got to tell you,” cried Mr. Weston, indifferent to tau- 
tology in his excitement. “ Do let me in, there’s a dear good soul. The 
little door in the lobby, you know; it’s locked, you know, but the key 
ain’t taken away, I dessay.” 

“The door in the lobby ?” repeated Olivia, in a dreamy voice. 

“Yes, you know. Do let me in now, that’s a good creature. It’s 
awful particular, I teli you. It’s about Edward Arundel.” 

Edward Arundel! The sound of that name seemed to act upon the 
woman’s shattered nerves like a stroke of electricity. The drooping 
head reared itself erect. The eyes, so lustreless before, flashed fire from 
their sombre depths. Comprehension, animation, energy returned; as 
suddenly as if the wand of an enchanter had summoned the dead back 
to life. 

“ Edward Arundel!” she cried, in a clear voice, that was utterly 
unlike the dull deadness of lier usual tones. 

“Hush,” whispered Mr. Weston; “don’t speak loud, for goodness 
gracious sake. I dessay there’s all manner of spies about. Let me in, 
and I’1l tell you every thing.” 

“Yes, yes; I'll let you in. The door by the lobby—lI understand ; 
come, come.” 

Olivia disappeared from the window. The lobby of which the surgeon 
had spoken was close to her own apartment. She found the key in the 
lock of the door. The place was dark; she opened the door almost noise- 
lessly, and Mr. Weston crept in on tiptoe. He followed Olivia into the 
study, closed the door behind him, and drew a long breath. 

“I’ve got in,” he said; “and now I am in, wild horses shouldn’t hold 
me from speaking my mind, much less Paul Marchmont.” 

He turned the key in the door as he spoke, and even as he did so 
glanced rather suspiciously towards the window. To his mind the very 
atmosphere of that house was pervaded by the presence of his brother-in- 
law. 

“O Mrs. John!” exclaimed the surgeon, in piteous accents, “the 
way that I’ve been put upon. You've been put upon, Mrs. John, but 
you don’t seem to mind it; and perhaps it’s better to bring oneself to 
that, if one can; but I can’t. I’ve tried to bring myself to it; I’ve even 
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taken to drinking, Mrs. John, much as it goes against me; and I’ve 
tried to drown my feelings as a man in rum-and-water. But the more 
spirits I consume, Mrs. John, the more of a man I feel.” 

Mr. Weston struck the top of his hat with his clenched fist, and stared 
fiercely at Olivia, breathing very hard, and breathing rum-and-water 
with a faint odour of lemon-peel. 

“Edward Arundel !—what about Edward Arundel ?” said Olivia, in 
a low, eager voice. 

“Tm coming to that, Mrs. John, in due c’course,” returned Mr. Weston, 
with an air of dignity that was superior even to hiccough. ‘“ What I 
say, Mrs. John,” he added, in a confidential and argumentative tone, “is 
this: ZI won't be put upon!” Here his voice sank to an awful whisper, 
“ Of course it’s pleasant enough to have one’s rent provided for, and not 
to be kept awake by poor’s rates, Mrs. John; but, good gracious me! I’d 
rather have the Queen’s taxes and the poor-rates following me up day 
and night, and a man in possession to provide for at every meal—and you 
don’t know how contemptuous a man in possession can look at you if you 
offer him salt-butter, or your table in a general way don’t meet his views— 
than the conscience I’ve had since Paul Marchmont came into Lincolnshire. 
I feel, Mrs. John, as if I’d committed oceans of murders. It’s a miracle 
to me that my hair hasn’t turned white before this; and it would have 
done it, Mrs. J., if it wasn’t of that stubborn nature which is too wiry to 
give expression to a man’s sufferings. O Mrs. John, when I think how 
my pangs of conscience have been made game of,—when I remember the 
insulting names I have been called, because my heart didn’t happen to be 
made of adamant,—my blood boils; it boils, Mrs. John, to that degree, 
that I feel the time has come for action. I have been put upon until the 
spirit of manliness within me blazes up like a fiery furnace. I’ve been 
trodden upon, Mrs. John; but I’m not the worm they took me for. To- 
day they’ve put the finisher uponit.” The surgeon paused to take breath. 
His mild and rather sheep-like countenance was flushed; his fluffy eye- 
brows twitched convulsively in his endeavours to give expression to the 
violence of his feelings. ‘To-day they’ve put the finisher upon it,” he 
repeated. “I’m to go to Australia,am1? Ha! ha! we'll see about 
that. There’s a nice opening in the medical line, is there? and dear 
Paul will provide the funds to start me! Ha! ha! two can play at that 
game. It’s all brotherly kindness, of course, and friendly interest in 
my welfare—that’s what it’s called, Mrs. J. Shall I tell you what it is ? 
I'm to be got rid of, at any price, for fear my conscience should get the 
better of me, and I should speak. I’ve been made a tool of, and I’ve been 
put upon; but they’ve been obliged to trust me. I’ve got a conscience, 
and I don’t suit their views. If I hadn’t got a conscience, I might stop 
here and have my rent and taxes provided for, and rict in rum-and- 
water to the end of my days. But I’ve a conscience that all the pine- 
apple rum in Jamaica wouldn’t drown, and they’re frightened of me.” 

Olivia had listened to all this with an impatient frown upon ber face. 
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I doubt if she knew the meaning of Mr. Weston’s complaints. She had 
been listening only for the one name that had power to transform her 
from a breathing automaton into a living, thinking, reasoning woman. 
She grasped the surgeon’s wrist fiercely. 

“You told me you came here to speak about Edward Arundel,” she 
said. “ Have you been only trying to make a fool of me ?” 

“No, Mrs. John; I have come to speak about him, and I come to 
you, because I think you’re not so bad as Paul Marchmont. I think 
that you’ve been a tool, like myself; and they’ve led you on, step by step, 
from bad to worse, pretty much as they have led me. You're Edward 
Arundel’s blood-relation, and it’s your business to look to-any wrong 
that’s done him, more than it is mine. But if you don’t speak, Mrs. John, 
I will. Edward Arundel is going to be married.” 

“Going to be married!” The words burst from Olivia’s lips in a 
kind of shriek, and she stood glaring hideously at the surgeon, with her 
lips apart and her eyes dilated. Mr. Weston was fascinated by the 
horror of that gaze, and stared at her in silence for some moments. 
“ You are a madman!” she exclaimed, after a pause; “ you are a mad- 
man! Why do you come here with your idiotic fancies? Surely my 
life is miserable enough without this !” 

“T ain’t mad, Mrs. John, any more than”— Mr. Weston was going 
to say, “ than you are;” but it struck him that, under existing circum- 
stances, the comparison might be ill-advised—“I ain’t any madder than 
other people,” he said presently. ‘Edward Arundel - going to be 
married. I have seen the young lady in Kemberling with her Pa; and 
she’s a very sweet young woman to look at; and her name’s Belinda 
Lawford ; and the wedding is to be at eleven o’clock to-morrow morning 
at Hillingsworth church.” 

Olivia slowly lifted her hands to her head, and swept the loose hair 
away from her brow. All the mists that had obscured her brain melted 
slowly away, and showed her the past as it had really been in all its 
naked horror. Yes; step by step the cruel hand had urged her on from 
bad to worse; from bad to worse; until it had driven her here. 

It was for thes that she had sold her soul to the powers of hell. It 
was for this that she had helped to torture that innocent girl whom a 
dying father had given into her pitiless hand. For this! for this! To 
find at last that all her iniquity had been wasted, and that Edward Arundel 
had chosen another bride—fairer, perhaps, than the first. The mad, un- 
holy jealousy of her nature awoke from the obscurity of mental decay, 
a fierce ungovernable spirit. But another spirit arose in the next mo- 
ment. ConsciENCE, which so long had slumbered, awoke, and cried 
to her, in an awful voice, “Sinner, whose sin has been wasted, repent! 
restore! It is not yet too late.” 

The stern precepts of her religion came back to her. She had rebelled 
against those rigid laws, she had cast off those iron fetters, only to fall 
into a worse bondage; only to submit to a stronger tyranny. She had 
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been a servant of the God of Sacrifice, and had rebelled when an offering 
was demanded of her. She had cast off the yoke of her Master, and had 
yielded herself up the slave of sin. And now, when she discovered 
whither her chains had dragged her, she was seized with a sudden panic, 
and wanted to go back to her old Master. 

She stood for some minutes with her open palms pressed upon her 
forehead, and her chest heaving as if a stormy sea raged in her bosom. 

“ This marriage must not take place,” she cried, at last. 

“ Of course it mustn’t,” answered Mr. Weston; “didn’t I say so 
just now? And if you don’t speak to Paul and prevent it, I will. I'd 
rather you spoke to him, though,” added the surgeon thoughtfully, “ be- 
cause, you see, it would come better from you, wouldn’t it now ?” 

Olivia Marchmont did not answer. Her hands had dropped from her 
head, and she was standing looking at the floor. 

“There shall be no marriage,” she muttered, with a wild laugh. 
“‘There’s another heart to be broken—that’s all. Stand aside, man,” 
she cried; “stand aside, and let me go to him; let me go to him!” 

She pushed the terrified surgeon out of her pathway, unlocked the 
door, hurried along the passage and across the hall. She opened the door 
of the western drawing-room and went in. 

Mr. Weston stood in the corridor looking after her. He waited for a few 
minutes, listening for any sound that might come from the western drawing- 
room. But the wide stone hall was between him and that apartment; and 


however loudly the voices might have been uplifted, no breath of them 
could have reached the surgeon’s ear. He waited for about five minutes, 
and then crept into the lobby and let himself out into the quadrangle. 

“ At any rate, nobody can say that I’m a coward,” he thought com- 
placently, as he went under a stone archway that led into the park. 
“ But what a whirlwind that woman is! .O my gracious, what a per- 
fect whirlwind she is !” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


“ GOING TO BE MARRIED !” 


Pavut Marcuwont was still strolling hither and thither about the 
room, admiring his pictures, and smiling to himself at the recollection of 
the easy manner in which he had obtained George Weston’s consent to 
the Australian arrangement. For in his sober moments the surgeon was 
ready to submit to any thing his wife and brother-in-law imposed upon 
him ; it was only under tke influence of pine-apple rum that his man- 
hood asserted itself. Paul was still contemplating his pictures when 
Olivia burst into the room; but Mrs Marchmont and her invalid daugh- 
ter had retired for the night, and the artist was alone,—alone with his 
own thoughts, which were rather of a triumphal and agreeable charac- 
ter just now; for Edward’s marriage and Mr. Weston’s departure were 
equally pleasant to him. 
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He was startled a little by Olivia’s abrupt entrance, for it was not 
her habit to intrude upon him or any member of that household; on 
the contrary, she had shown an obstinate determination to shut herself up 
in her own room, and to avoid every living creature except her servant 
Barbara Simmons. 

Paul turned and confronted her very deliberately, and with the smile 
that was almost habitual to him upon his thin pale lips. Her sudden 
appearance had blanched his face a little ; but beyond this he betrayed 
no sign of agitation. 

“ My dear Mrs. Marchmont, you quite startle me. It is so very 
unusual to see you here, and at this hour especially.” 

It did not seem as if she had heard his voice. She went sternly up 
to him, with her thin listless arms hanging at her side, and her haggard 
eyes fixed upon his face. 

“Ts this true?” she asked. 

He started a little, in spite of himself; for he understood in a moment 
what she meant. Some one, it scarcely mattered who, had told her of 
the coming marriage. 

“Ts what true, my dear Mrs. John?” he said carelessly. 

“Ts this true that George Weston tells me?” she cried, laying her 
thin hand upon his shoulder. Her wasted fingers closed involuntarily 
upon the collar of his coat, her lips contracted into a ghastly smile, 
and a sudden fire kindled in her eyes. A strange sensation awoke in 
the tips of those tightening fingers, and thrilled through every vein of 
the woman’s body,—such a horrible thrill as vibrates along the nerves of a 
monomaniac, when the sight of a dreadful terror in his victim’s face first 
arouses the murderous impulse in his breast. 

Paul's face whitened as he felt the thin finger-points tightening upon 
his neck. He was afraid of Olivia. 

“My dear Mrs. John, what is it you want of me?” he said hastily. 
“Pray do not be violent.” 

“T am not violent.” 

She dropped her hand from his breast. It was true, she was not 
violent. Her voice was low; her hand fell loosely by her side. But 
Paul was frightened of her, nevertheless; for he saw that if she was not 
violent, she was something worse—she was dangerous. 

“Did George Weston tell me the truth just now ?” she said. 

Paul bit his nether lip savagely. George Weston had tricked him, 
then, after all, and had communicated with this woman. But what of 
that? She would scarcely be likely to trouble herself about this business 
of Edward Arundel’s marriage. She must be past any such folly as that. 
She would not dare to interfere in the matter. She could not. 

“Ts it true?” she said; “is it? Is it true that Edward Arundel is 
going to be married to-morrow ?”’ 

She waited, looking with fixed, widely- opened eyes at Paul’s 
face. 
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“My dear Mrs. John, you take me so completely by surprise, that 
Sn 

“That you have not got a lying answer ready for me,” said Olivia, 
interrupting him. “You need not trouble yourself to invent one. I see 
that George Weston told me the truth. There was reality in his words. 
There is nothing but falsehood in yours.” 

Paul stood looking at her, but not listening to her. Let her abuse 
and upbraid him to her heart’s content; it gave him leisure to reflect, and 
plan his course of action ; and perhaps these bitter words might exhaust 
the fire within her, and leave her malleable to his skilful hands once 
more. He had time to think this, and to settle his own line of conduct 
while Olivia was speaking to him. It was useless to deny the marriage. 
She had heard of it from George Weston, and she might hear of it from 
any one else whom she chcse to interrogate. It was useless to try to 
stifle this fact. 

“Yes, Mrs. John,” he said, “it is quite true. Your cousin, Mr. 
Arundel, is going to marry Belinda Lawford ; a very lucky thing for us, 
believe me, as it will put an end to all questioning and watching and 
suspicion, and place us beyond all danger.” 

Olivia looked at him, with her bosom heaving, her breath growing 
shorter and louder with every word he spoke. 

“You mean to let this be, then?” she said, when he had finished 
speaking. 

“To let what be?” 

“This marriage. You will let it take place ?” 

“ Most certainly. Why should I prevent it ?” 

“Why should you prevent it!” she cried fiercely ; and then, in an 
altered voice, in tones of anguish, that were like a wail of despair, she 
exclaimed, ““O my God! my God! what a dupe I have been; what 
a miserable tool in this man’s hands! O my offended God! why didst 
Thou so abandon me, when I turned away from Thee, and made Edward 
Arundel the idol of my wicked heart ?” 

Paul sank into the nearest chair, with a faint sigh of relief. 

“ She will wear herself out,” he thought, “and then I shall be able 
to do what I like with her.” 

But Olivia turned to him again while he was thinking this. 

“Do you imagine that J will let this marriage take place?” she asked. 

“Ido not think you will be so mad as to prevent it. That little 
mystery which you and I have arranged between us is not exactly child’s 
play, Mrs. John. We can neither of us afford to betray the other. Let 
Edward Arundel marry, and work for his wife, and be happy ; nothing 
could be better for us than his marriage. Indeed, we have every reason 
to be thankful to Providence for the turn that affairs have taken,” Mr. 
Marchmont concluded piously. 

“Tndeed!” said Olivia; “and Edward Arundel is to have another 
bride. He is to be happy with another wife ; and I am to hear of their 
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happiness, to see him some day, perhaps, sitting by her side and smiling at 
her, as I have seen him smile at Mary Marchmont. He is to be happy, 
and I am to know of his happiness. Another baby-faced girl is to 
glory in the knowledge of his love; and I am to be quiet—I am to be 
quiet. Is it for this that I have sold my soul to you, Paul Marchmont ? 
Is it for this I have shared your guilty secrets? Is it for this I have 
heard her feeble wailing sounding in my wretched feverish slumbers, as 
I have heard it every night, since the day she left this house? Do you 
remember what you said to me? Do you remember how you tempted 
me? Do you remember how you played upon my misery, and traded 
on the tortures of my jealous heart? ‘He has despised your love,’ you 
said; ‘will you consent to see him happy with another woman?’ That 
was your argument, Paul Marchmont. You allied yourself with the 
devil that held possession of my breast, and together you were too strong 
for me. I was set apart to be damned, and you were the chosen instru- 
ment of my damnation. You bought my soul, Paul Marchmont. You 
shall not cheat me of the price for which I sold it. You shall hinder this 
marriage.” ' 

“You are a madwoman, Mrs. John Marchmont, or you would not 
propose any such thing.” 

“Go,” she said, pointing to the door; “go to Edward Arundel, and 
do something, no matter what, to prevent this marriage.” 

“T shall do nothing of the kind.” 

He had heard that a monomaniac was always to be subdued by in- 
domitable resolution, and he looked at Olivia, thinking to tame her by 
his unfaltering glance. He might as well have tried to look the raging 
sea into calmness. : 

“Tam not a fool, Mrs. John Marchmont,” he said, “and I shall do 
nothing of the kind.” 

He had risen, and stood by the lamp-lit table, trifling rather nervously 
with its elegant litter of delicately bound books, jewelled-handled paper- 
knives, newly-cut periodicals, and pretty womanly toys collected by the 
women of the household. 

The faces of the two were nearly upon a level as they stood opposite 
to each other, with only the table between them. 

“Then J will prevent it,” Olivia cried, turning towards the door. 

Paul Marchmont saw the resolution stamped upon her face. She . 
would do what she threatened. He ran to the door and had his hand 
upon the lock before she could reach it. 

“No, Mrs. John,” he said, standing at the door, with his back turned 
to Olivia, and his fingers busy with the bolts and key. In spite of him- 
self, this woman had made him a little nervous, and it was as much as he 
could do to find the handle of the key. ‘No, no, my dear Mrs. John; 
you shall not leave this house, nor this room, in your present state of 
mind. If you choose to be violent and unmanageable, we will give you 
the full benefit of your violence, and we will give you a better sphere of 
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action. A padded room will be more suitable to your present temper, my 
dear madam. If you favour us with this sort of eonduct, we will find 
people more fitted to restrain you.” 

He said all this in a sneering tone that had a trifling tremulousness in 
it, while he locked the door and assured himself that it was safely secured. 
Then he turned, prepared to fight the battle out somehow or other. 

At the very moment of his turning there was a sudden crash, a shiver 
of broken glass, and the cold night-wind blew into the room. One of 
the long French windows was wide open, and Olivia Marchmont was 
gone. 

He was out upon the terrace in the next moment; but even then he 
was too late, for he could not see her right or left of him upon the long 
stone platform. There were three separate flights of steps, three different 
paths, widely diverging across the broad grassy flat before Marchmont 
Towers. She might have gone either way. There was the great porch, 
and all manner of stone abutments along the grim facade of the house. 
She might have concealed herself behind any one of them. The night 
was hopelessly dark. A pair of handsome bronze lamps, which Paul 
had placed before the principal doorway, only made two spots of light 
inthe gloom. He ran along the terrace, looking into every nook and 
corner which might have served as a hiding-place; but he did not find 
Olivia. 

She had left the house with the avowed intention of doing something 
to prevent the marriage. What would she do? What course would this 
desperate woman take in her jealous rage? Would she go straight to 
Edward Arundel and tell himnm— 

Yes; this was most likely ; for how else could she hope to prevent the 
marriage ? 

Paul stood quite still upon the terrace for a few minutes, thinking. 
There was only one course for him. To try and find Olivia would be next 
to hopeless. ‘I'here were half a dozen outlets from the park. There were 
ever so many different pathways through the woody labyrinth at the back 
of the Towers. This woman might have taken any one of them. To 
waste the night in searching for her would be worse than useless. 

There was only one thing to be done. He must countercheck this 
desperate creature’s movements. 

He went back to the drawing-room, shut the window, and then rang 
the bell. 

There were not many of the old servants who had waited upon John 
Marchmont at the Towers now. The man who answered the bell was a 
person whom Paul had brought down from London. 

“Get the chestnut saddled for me, Peterson,” said Mr. Marchmont. 
“My poor cousin’s widow has left the house, and I am going after her. 
She has given me very great alarm to-night by her conduct. I tell you 
this in confidence ; but you can say as much to Mrs. Simmons, who knows 
more about her mistress than I do, See that there’s no time lost in 
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saddling the chestnut. I want to overtake this unhappy woman, if I can. 
Go and give the order, and then bring me my hat.” 

The man went away to obey his master. Paul walked to the chimney- 
piece and looked at the clock. 

“They'll be gone to bed at the Grange,” he thought to himself. “ Will 
she go there and knock them up, I wonder? Does she know that Edward’s 
there? I doubt that; and yet Weston may have told her. At any rate, 
I can be there before her. It would take her a long time to get there on 
foot. I think I did the right thing in saying what I said to Peterson. I 
must have the report of her madness spread every where. I must face it 
out. But how—but how? So long as she was quiet, I could manage 
every thing. But with her against me, and George Weston—oh, the 
cur, the white-hearted villain, afier all that I’ve done for him and La- 
vinia! But what can a man expect when he’s obliged to put his trust in 
a fool ?” 

He went to the window, and stood there looking out until he saw the 
groom coming along the gravel roadway below the terrace, leading a 
horse by the bridle. Then he put on the hat that the servant had brought 
him, ran down the steps, and got into the saddle. 

“All right, Jeffreys,” he said; “tell them not to expect me back till 
to-morrow morning. Let Mrs. Simmons sit up for her mistress. Mrs. 
John may return at any hour in the night.” 

He galloped away along the smooth carriage-drive. At the lodge he 
stopped to inquire if any one had been through that way. No, the woman 
said; she had opened the gates for no one. Paul had expected no other 
answer. There was a footpath that led to a little wicket-gate opening on 
the high road; and of course Olivia had chosen that way, which was a 
good deal shorter than the carriage-drive. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE. 


Ir was past two o’clock in the morning of the day which had been 
appointed for Edward Arundel’s wedding, when Paul Marchmont drew 
rein before the white gate that divided Major Lawford’s garden from the 
high road. ‘There was no lodge, no pretence of grandeur here. An old- 
fashioned garden surrounded an old-fashioned red-brick house. There was 
an apple-orchard upon one side of the low white gate, and a flower-gar- 
den, with a lawn and fish-pond, upon the other. The carriage-drive 
wound sharply round to a shallow flight of steps, and a broad door with 
@ narrow window upon each side of it. 

Paul got off his horse at the gate, and went in, leading the animal 
by the bridle. He was a Cockney heart and soul, and had no sense of any 
enjoyments that were not of a Cockney nature. So the horse he had ¢e- 
lected for himself was any thing but a fiery creature. He liked plenty of 
bone and very little blood in the steed he rode, and was contented to go 
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at a comfortable jog-trot, seven-miles-an-hour pace, along the wretched 
country roads. 

There was a row of old-fashioned wooden posts, with iron chains 
swinging between them, upon both sides of the doorway. Paul fastened 
the horse’s bridle to one of these, and went up the steps. He rang a 
bell that went clanging and jangling through the house in the stillness 
of the summer night. All the way along the road he had looked right 
and left, expecting to pass Olivia; but he had seen no sign of her. This 
was nothing, however ; for there were by-ways by which she might come 
from Marchmont Towers to Lawford Grange. 

“T must be before her, at any rate,” Paul thought to himself, as he 
waited patiently for an answer to his summons. 

The time seemed very long to him, of course; but at last he saw a 
light glimmering through the mansion windows, and heard ashu filing 
foot in the hall. ‘Then the door was opened very cautiously, and a 
woman’s scared face peered out at Mr. Marchmont through the open- 
ing. 

‘“‘ What is it ?” the woman asked, in a frightened voice. 

“Tt is I, Mr. Marchmont, of Marchmont Towers. Your master 
knows me. Mr. Arundel is here, is he not ?” 

“ Yes, and Mrs. Arundel too; but they’re all a-bed.” 

“ Never mind that. I must see Major Lawford immediately.” 

“ But they’re all a-bed.” 

“ Never mind that, my good woman ; I tell you, I must see him.” 

“‘ But won’t to-morrow mornin’ do? It’s near three o'clock, and to- 
morrow’s our eldest miss’s weddin’-day ; and tliey’re all a-bed.” 

“T must see your master. For mercy’s sake, my ‘good woman, do 
what I tell you. Go and call up Major Lawford,—you can do it quietly, 
—and tell him I must speak to him at once.” 

The woman, with the chain of the door still between her and Mr. 
Marchmont, took a timid survey of Paul’s face. She had heard of him 
often enough, but had never seen him before, and she was rather doubt- 
ful as to his identity. She knew that thieves and robbers resorted to all 
sorts of tricks in the course of their evil vocation. Mightn’t this applica- 
tion for admittance in the dead of the night be only a part of some bur- 
glarious plot against the spoons and forks, and that hereditary silver urn 
with lions’ heads holding rings in their mouths for handles, the fame ot 
which had no doubt circulated throughout all Lincolnshire? Mr. March- 
mont had neither a black mask nor a dark-lantern,and to Martha Philpot’s 
mind these were essential attributes of the legitimate burglar; but he 
might be burglariously disposed, nevertheless, and it would be well to be 
on the safe side. 

“T’ll go and tell ’em,” the discreet Martha said civilly ; “but per- 
haps you won’t mind my leaving the chain oop. It ain’t like as if it was 
winter,” she added apologetically. 

“You may shut the door, if you like,’ answered Paul; “only be 
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quick and wake your master. You can tell him that I want to see him 
upon a matter of life and death.” 

Martha hurried away, and Paul stood upon the broad stone steps 
waiting for her return. Every moment was precious to him, for he 
wanted to be beforehand with Olivia. He had no thought except that 
she would come straight to the Grange to see Edward Arundel; unless, 
indeed, she was by any chance ignorant of his whereabouts. 

Presently the light appeared again in the narrow windows, and this 
time a man’s foot sounded upon the stone-flagged hall. This time, too, 
Martha let down the chain, and opened the door wide enough for Mr. 
Marchmont to enter. She had no fear of burglarious marauders now that 
the valiant Major was at her elbow. 

“Mr. Marchmont,” exclaimed the old soldier, opening a door leading 
into a little study, “ you'll excuse me if I seem rather bewildered by your 
visit. When an old fellow like me is called up in the middle of the 
night, he can’t be expected to have his wits about him just at first. 
Martha, bring us alight. Sit down, Mr. Marchmont. There’s a chair 
at your elbow. And now may I ask the reason—” 

“The reason I’ve disturbed you in this abrupt manner. The occa- 
sion that brings me here is a very painful one; but I believe that my 
coming may save you and yours from much annoyance.” 

“Save us from annoyance! Really, my dear sir, you—” 

“T mystify you for the moment, no doubt,” Paul interposed blandly ; 
“but if you will have a little patience with me, Major Lawford, I think 
I can make every thing very clear,—only too painfully clear. You have 
heard of my relative, Mrs. John Marchmont,—my cousin’s widow ?” 

“‘T have,” answered the Major gravely. 

The dark scandals that had been current about wretched Olivia 
Marchmont came into his mind with the mention of her name, and the 
memory of those miserable slanders overshadowed his frank face. 

Paul waited while Martha brought in a smoky lamp, with the half- 
lighted wick sputtering and struggling in its oily socket. Then he went 
" on, in a calm, dispassionate voice, which seemed the voice of a benevolent 
Christian, sublimely remote from other people’s sorrows, but tenderly 
pitiful of suffering humanity, nevertheless. 

“You have heard of my unhappy cousin. You have no doubt heard 
that she is—mad ?” 

He dropped his voice into so low a whisper, that he only seemed to 
shape this last word with his thin flexible lips. 

‘“‘T have heard some rumour to that effect,” the Major answered ; 
“that is to say, I have heard that Mrs. John Marchmont has lately be- 
come eccentric in her habits.” 

“Tt has been my dismal task to watch the slow decay of a very 
powerful intellect,” continued Paul. “ When I first came to Marchmont 
Towers, about the time of my cousin Mary’s unfortunate elopement with 
Mr. Arundel, that mental decay had already set in. Already the compass 
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of Olivia Marchmont’s mind had become reduced to a monotone, and the 
one dominant thought was doing its ruinous work. It was my fate to 
find the clue to that sad decay ; it was my fate very speedily to discover 
the nature of that all-absorbing thought which, little by little, had grown 
into monomania.” 

Major Lawford stared at his visitor’s face. He was a plain-spoken 
man, and could scarcely see his way clearly through all this obscurity of 
fine words. 

“You mean to say you found out what had driven your cousin’s 
widow mad?” he said bluntly. 

“You put the question very plainly, Major Lawford. Yes; I disco- 
vered the secret of my unhappy relative’s morbid state of mind. That 
secret lies in the fact, that for the last ten years Olivia Marchmont has 
cherished a hopeless affection for her cousin, Mr. Edward Arundel.” 

The Major almost bounded off his chair in horrified surprise. 

“ Good gracious !” he exclaimed ; “ you surprise me, Mr. Marchmont, 
and—and—rather unpleasantly.” 

“‘T should never have revealed this secret to you or to any other living 
creature, Major Lawford, had not circumstances compelled me to do so. 
As far as Mr. Arundel is concerned, I can set your mind quite at ease. 
He has chosen to insult me very grossly; but let that pass. I must do 
him the justice to state that I believe him to have been from first to last 
utterly ignorant of the state of his cousin’s mind.” 

“T hope so, sir; egad, I hope so!” exclaimed the Major, rather 
fiercely. “If I thought that this young man had trifled with the lady’s 
affection; if I thought—” 

“You need think nothing to the detriment of Mr. Arundel,” answered 
Paul, with placid politeness, “except that he is hot-headed, obstinate, 
and foolish. He is a young man of excellent principles, and has never 
fathomed the secret of his cousin’s conduct towards him. Iam rather a 
close observer,—something of a student of human nature,—and I have 
watched this unhappy woman. She loves, and has loved, her cousin Ed- 
ward Arundel; and hers is one of those concentrative natures in which a 
great passion is nearly akin toamonomania. It was this hopeless, unre- 
turned affection that embittered her character, and made her » harsh step- 
mother to my poor cousin Mary. For a long time this wretched woman 
has been very quiet; but her tranquillity has been only a deceitful calm. 
To-night the storm broke. Olivia Marchmont heard of the marriage that 
is to take place to-morrow; and, for the first time, a state of melancholy 
mania developed into absolute violence. She came to me, and attacked 
me upon the subject of this intended marriage. She accused me of hav- 
ing plotted to give Edward Arundel another bride; and then, after ex- 
hausting herself by a torrent of passionate invective against me, against 
her cousin Edward, your daughter,—every one concerned in to-morrow’s 
event,—this wretched woman rushed out of the house in a jealous fury, 
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declaring that she would do something—no matter what—to hinder the 
celebration of Edward Arundel’s second marriage.” 

“Good Heavens!” gasped the Major. “And you mean to say—” 

“ T mean to say, that there is no knowing what may be attempted by a 
madwoman, driven mad by a jealousy in itself almost as terrible as madness. 
Olivia Marchmont has sworn to hinder your daughter’s marriage. What 
has not been done by unhappy creatures in this woman’s state of mind? 
Every day we read of such things in the newspapers—deeds of horror at 
which the blood grows cold in our veins; and we wonder that Heaven can 
permit such misery. It is not any frivolous motive that brings me here 
in the dead of the night, Major Lawford. I come to tell you that a 
desperate woman has sworn to hinder to-morrow’s marriage. Heaven 
knows what she may do in her jealous frenzy. She may attack your 
daughter.” 

The father’s face grew pale. His Linda, his darling, exposed to the 
fury of a madwoman! He could conjure up the scene: the fair girl 
clinging to her lover’s breast, and desperate Olivia Marchmont swooping 
down upon her like an angry tigress. 

“For mercy’s sake, tell me what I am to do, Mr. Marchmont!” cried 
the Major. “God bless you, sir, for bringing me this warning. But 
what am I todo? What do you advise? Shall we postpone the wed- 
ding ?” 

“On no account. All you have to do is to keep this wretched woman 
at bay. Shut your doors upon her. Do not let her be admitted to this 
house upon any pretence whatever. Get the wedding over an hour ear- 
lier than has been intended, if it is possible for you to do so, and hurry 
the bride and bridegroom away upon the first stage of their wedding- 
tour. Ifyou wish to escape all the wretchedness of a public scandal, 
avoid seeing this woman.” 

“T will, I will,” answered the bewildered Major. “It’s a most awful 
situation. My poor Belinda! Her wedding-day! And a madwoman 
to attempt— Upon my word, Mr. Marchmont, I don’t know how to 
thank you for the trouble you have taken.” 

“Don’t speak of that. This woman is my cousin’s widow: any 
shame of hers is disgrace to me. Avoid seeing her. If by any chance 
she does contrive to force herself upon you, turn a deaf ear to all she may 
say. She horrified me to-night by her mad assertions. Be prepared for 
any thing she may declare. She is possessed by all manner of delusions, 
remember, and may make the most ridiculous assertions. There is no 
limit to her hallucinations. She may offer to bring Edward Arundel’s 
dead wife from the grave, perhaps. But you will not, on any account, 
allow her to obtain access to your daughter.” 

“No, no; on no account. My poor Belinda! I am very grateful to 
you, Mr. Marchmont, for this warning. You'll stop here for the rest of 
the night? Martha’s beds are always aired. You'll accept the shelter 
of our spare room until to-morrow morning ?” 
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“You are very good, Major Lawford ; but I must hurry away directly. 
Remember that I am quite ignorant as to where my unhappy relative may 
be wandering at this hour of the night. She may have returned to the 
Towers. Her jealous fury may have exhausted itself; and in that case I 
have exaggerated the danger. But, at any rate, I thought it best to give 
you this warning.” 

“Most decidedly, my dear sir; I thank you from the bottom of m 
heart. But you'll take something—wine, tea, brandy-and-water—eh ?” 

Paul had put on his hat and made his way into the hall by this time. 
There was no affectation in his eagerness to be away. He glanced un- 
easily towards the door every now and then while the Major was offering 
hospitable hindrance to his departure. He was very pale, with a haggard, 
ashen pallor that betrayed his anxiety, in spite of his bland calmness of 
manner. 

“You are very kind. No; I will get away at once. I have done my 
duty here; I must now try and do what I can for this wretched woman. 
Good night. Remember; shut your doors upon her.” 

He unfastened the bridle of his horse, mounted, and rode away slowly, 
so long as there was any chance of the horse’s tread being heard at the 
Grange. But when he was a quarter of a mile away from Major Law- 
ford’s house, he urged the horse into a gallop. He had no spurs; but he 
used his whip with a ruthless hand, and went off at a tearing pace along 
a narrow lane, where the ruts were deep. 

He rode for fifteen miles; and it was gray morning when he drew 
rein at a dilapidated five-barred gate leading into the great, tenantless 
yard of an uninhabited farmhouse. The place had been unlet for some 
years; and the farm was in the charge ofa hind in Mr. Marchmont’s ser- 
vice. The hind lived in a cottage at the other extremity of the farm; and 
Paul had erected new buildings, with engine-houses and complicated ma- 
chinery for pumping the water off the low-lying lands. Thus it was that 
the old farmhouse and the old farmyard were suffered to fall into decay. 
The empty sties, the ruined barns and outhouses, the rotting straw, and 
pools of rank corruption, made this tenantless farmyard the very abomina- 
tion of desolation. Paul Marchmont opened the gate and went in. He 
picked his way very cautiously through the mud and filth, leading his 
horse by the bridle till he came to an outhouse, where he secured the 
animal. Then he picked his way across the yard, lifted the rusty latch 
of a narrow wooden door set in a plastered wall, and went into a 
dismal stone court, where one lonely hen was moulting in miserable 
solitude. 

Long rank grass grew in the interstices of the flags. The lonely hen 
set up a roopy cackle, and fluttered into a corner at sight of Paul March- 
mont. There were some rabbit-hutches, tenantless; a dovecot, empty ; 
a dog-kennel, and a broken chain rusting slowly in a pool of water, but 
no dog. The courtyard was at the back of the house, looked down upon 
by a range of latticed windows, some with closed shutters, others with 
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shutters swinging in the wind, as if they had been fain to beat themselves 
to death in very desolation of spirit. 

Mr. Marchmont opened a door and went into the house. There were 
empty cellars and pantries, dairies and sculleries, right and left of him. 
The rats and mice scuttled away at sound of the intruder’s footfall. The 
spiders ran upon the damp-stained walls, and the disturbed cobwebs floated 
slowly down from the cracked ceilings and tickled Mr. Marchmont’s 
face. 

Farther on in the interior of the gloomy habitation Paul found a great 
stone-paved kitchen, at the darkest end of which there was a rusty grate, 
in which a minimum of flame struggled feebly with a maximum of smoke. 
An open oven-door revealed a dreary black cavern; and the very manner 
of the rusty door, and loose, half-broken handle, was an advertisement of 
incapacity for any homely hospitable use. Pale, sickly fungi had sprung 
up in clusters at the corners of the damp hearthstone. Spiders and rats, 
damp and cobwebs, every sign by which Decay writes its name upon the 
dwelling man has deserted, had set its separate mark upon this ruined 
place. 

Paul Marchmont looked round him with a contemptuous shudder. 
He called “ Mrs. Brown! Mrs. Brown!” two or three times, each time 
waiting for an answer; but none came, and Mr. Marchmont passed on 
into another room. 

Here at least there was some poor pretence of comfort. The room 
was in the front of the house, and the low latticed window looked out 
upon a neglected garden, where some tall fox-gloves reared their gaudy 
heads amongst the weeds. Across the garden there was a stout brick 
wall, with pear-trees trained against it, and dragon’s-mouth and wall- 
flower waving in the morning breeze. 

There was a bed in this room, empty; an easy-chair near the window ; 
near that a little table, and a set of Indian chessmen. Upon the bed 
there were some garments scattered, as if but lately flung there; and en 
the floor, near the fireplace, there were the fragments of a child’s first 
toys—a tiny trumpet, bought at some village fair, a baby’s rattle, and a 
broken horse. 

Paul Marchmont looked about him; a little puzzled first, then with 
a vague dread in his haggard face. 

“ Mrs. Brown!” he cried, in a loud voice, hurrying across the room 
towards an inner door as he spoke. 

The inner door was opened before Paul could reach it, and a woman 
appeared ; a tall, gaunt-looking woman, with a hard face and bare, 
brawny arms. 

‘Where, in Heaven’s name, have you been hiding yourself, woman ?” 
Paul cried impatiently. ‘ And where’s—your patient?” 

“ Gone, sir.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“With her stepmamma, Mrs. Marchmont—not half an hour ago. 
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As it was your wish I should stop behind to clear up, I’ve done so, sir; 
but I did think it would have been better for me to have gone with—” 

Paul clutched the woman by the arm, and dragged her towards him. 

“ Are you mad ?” he cried, with an oath. ‘Are you mad, or drunk? 
Who gave you leave to let that woman go? Who—?” 

He couldn’t finish the sentence. His throat grew dry, and he gasped 
for breath ; while all the blood in his body seemed to rush into his swollen 
forehead. 

“You sent Mis. Marchmont to fetch my patient away, sir,” exclaimed 
the woman, looking frightened. “You did, didn’t you? She said so!” 

“She is a liar; and you are a fool or a cheat. She paid you, I 
dare say! Can’t you speak, woman? Has the person I left in your care, 
whom you were paid, and paid well, to take care of,—have you let her go? 
Answer me that.” 

“T have, sir,” the woman faltered,—she was big and brawny, but 
there was that in Paul Marchmont’s face that frightened her notwith- 
standing,—“ seeing as it was your orders.” 

“That will do,” cried Paul Marchmont, holding up his hand and 
looking at the woman with a ghastly smile; “that willdo. You have 
ruined me; do you hear? You have undone a work that has cost me— 
O my God, why doI waste my breath in talking to such a creature as this ? 
All my plots, my difficulties, my struggles and victories, my long sleepless 
nights, my bad dreams,—has it all come to this? Ruin, unutterable ruin, 
brought upon me by a madwoman !” 

He sat down in the chair by the window, and leaned upon the table, 
scattering the Indian chessmen with his elbow. He did not weep. That 
relief—terrible relief though it is for a man’s breast—was denied him. 
He sat there with his face covered, moaning aloud. That helpless moan 
was scarcely like the complaint of a man ; it was rather like the hopeless, 
dreary utterance of a brute’s anguish; it sounded like the miserable howl- 
ing of a beaten cur. 

Cuaprer XXXIX. 


BELINDA’S WEDDING-DAY. 


Tue sun shone upon Belinda Lawford’s wedding-day. The birds 
were singing in the garden under her window as she opened the lattice 
and looked out. The word lattice is not a poetical license in this case, 
for Miss Lawford’s chamber was a roomy, old-fashioned apartment at the 
back of the house, with deep window-seats and diamond-paned case- 
ments. 

The sun shone, and the roses bloomed in all their summer glory. 
“°Twas in the time of roses,” as gentle-minded Thomas Hood so sweetly 
sang; surely the time ofall others for a bridal morning. The girl looked 
out into the sunshine with her loose auburn hair falling about her 
shoulders, and lingered a little looking at the familiar garden, with a 
half-pensive smile. 
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“Oh, how often, how often,” she said, “I have walked up and down 
by those laburnums, Letty!” There were two pretty white-curtained 
bedsteads in the old-fashioned room, and Miss Arundel had shared her 
friend’s apartment for the last week. ‘“ How often mamma and I have 
sat under the dear old cedar, making our poor children’s frocks! People 
say monotonous lives are not happy: mine has been the same thing over 
and over again; and yet how happy I have been! And to think that 
we”—she paused a moment, and the rosy colour in her cheeks deepened 
by just one shade ; it was so sweet to use that simple monosyllable “ we” 
when Edward Arundel was the other half of the pronoun,—“ to think that 
we shall be in Paris to-morrow !” 

“ Driving in the Bois,” exclaimed Miss Arundel; “dining at the 
Maison Dorée, or the Café de Paris. Don’t dine at Meurice’s, Linda; 
it’s dreadfully slow dining at one’s hotel. And you'll be a young married 
woman, and can do any thing, you know. IfI were a young married 
woman, I’d ask my husband to take me to the Mabille, just for half an 
hour, with an old bonnet and a thick veil. Iknewa girl whose first cousin 
married a cornet in the Guards, and they went to the Mabille one night. 
Come, Belinda, if you mean to have your back hair done at all, you'd 
better sit down at once and let me commence operations.” 

Miss Arundel had stipulated that, upon this particular morning, she 
was to dress her friend’s hair; and she turned up the frilled sleeves of 
her white dressing-gown, and set to work in the orthodox manner, 
spreading a network of shining auburn tresses about Miss Lawford’s 
shoulders, prior to the weaving of elaborate plaits that were to make 
a crown for the fair young bride. Letitia’s tongue went as fast as her 
fingers; but Belinda was very silent. 

She was thinking of the bounteous Providence that had given her 
the man she loved for her husband. She had been on her knees in the 
early morning, Jong before Letitia’s awakening, breathing out innocent 
thanksgiving for the happiness that overflowed her fresh young heart. 
A woman had need to be country-bred, and to have been reared in the 
narrow circle of a happy home, to feel as Belinda Lawford did. Such 
love as hers is only given to bright and innocent spirits, untarnished even 
by the knowledge of sin. 

Down-stairs Edward Arundel was making a wretched pretence of 
breakfasting ¢éte-d-téte with his future father-in-law.. 

The Major had held his peace as to the unlooked-for visitant of the 
past night. He had given particular orders that no stranger should be 
admitted to the house, and that wasall. But, being of anaturally frank, 
not to say loquacious disposition, the weight of this secret was a very 
terrible burden to the honest half-pay soldier. He ate his dry-toast 
uneasily, looking at the door every now and then, in the perpetual 
expectation of beholding that barrier burst open by mad Olivia March- 
mont. 

The breakfast was not a very cheerful meal, therefore. I don’t sup- 
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pose any ante-nuptial breakfast ever is very jovial. There was the state 
banquet—the wedding breakfast—to be eaten by and by; and Mrs. 
Lawford, attended by all the females of the establishment, was engaged 
in putting the last touches to the groups of fruit and confectionery, the 
pyramids of flowers, and that crowning glory, the wedding-cake. 

“ Remember, the still Hock and Madeira; are to go round first, and 
then the sparkling; and tell Gogram to be particular about the corks, 
Martha,” Mrs. Lawford said to her confidential maid, as she gave a ner- 
vous last look at the table. “I was ata breakfast once where a cham- 
pagne-cork hit the bridegroom on the bridge of his nose at the very mo- 
ment he rose to return thanks; and being a nervous man, poor fellow,— 
in point of fact, he was a curate, and the bride was the rector’s daughter, 
with two hundred a year of her own,—it quite overcame him, and he 
didn’t get over it all through the breakfast. And now I must run and 
put on my bonnet.” 

There was nothing but putting on bonnets, and pinning lace-shawls, 
and wild outcries for hair-pins, and interchanging of little feminine ser- 
vices, upon the bedroom floor for the next half-hour. 

Major Lawford walked up and down the hall, putting on his white 
gloves, which were too large for him,—elderly men’s white’ gloves always 
are too large for them,—and watching the door of the citadel. Olivia 
must pass over a father’s body, the old soldier thought, before she should 
annoy Belinda on her bridal morning. 

By and by the carriages came round to the door. The girl brides- 
maids came crowding down the stairs, hustling each other’s crisped gar- 
ments, and disputing a little in a sisterly fashion; then Letitia Arundel, 
with nine rustling flounces of white silk ebbing and flowing and surging 
about her, and with a pleased simper upon her face; and then followed 
Mrs. Arundel, stately in silver-gray moire, and Mrs. Lawford, in violet 
silk,—until the hall was a show of bonnets and bouquets and muslin. 

And last of all, Belinda Lawford, robed in cloud-like garments of 
spotless lace, with bridal flowers trembling round her hair, came slowly 
down the broad old-fashioned staircase, to see her lover loitering in the 
hall below. 

He looked very grave; but he greeted his bride with a tender smile. 
He loved her, but he could not forget. Even upon this his wedding- 
day, the haunting shadow of the past was with him: not to be shaken 
off. 

He did not wait till Belinda reached the bottom of the staircase. 
There was a sort of ceremonial law to be observed, and he was not to 
speak to Miss Lawford upon this special morning until he met her in 
the vestry at Hillingsworth church; so Letitia and Mrs. Arundel hustled 
the young man into one of the carriages, while Major Lawford ran to 
receive his daughter at the foot of the stairs. 

The Arundel carriage drove off about five minutes before the vehicle 
that was to convey Major Lawford, Belinda, and as many of the girl 
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bridesmaids as could be squeezed into it without detriment to lace and 
muslin. The rest went with Mrs. Lawford in the third and last carriage. 
Hillingsworth church was about three-quarters of a mile from the 
Grange. It was a pretty, irregular old place, lying in a little nook un- 
der the shadow of a great yew-tree. Behind the square Norman tower 
there was a row of poplars, black against the blue summer sky ; and 
between the low gate of the churchyard and the gray, moss-grown porch, 
there was an avenue of good old elms. The rooks were calling to each 
other in the topmost branches of the trees as Major Lawford’s carriage 
drew up at the churchyard-gate. 

Belinda was a great favourite amongst the poor of Hillingsworth 
parish, and the place had put on a gala-day aspect in honour of her 
wedding. Garlands of honeysuckle and wild clematis were twined about 
the stout oaken gate-posts. The school-children were gathered in 
clusters in the churchyard, with their pinafores full of fresh flowers from 
shadowy lanes and from prim cottage-gardens,—bright, homely blossoms, 
with the morning dew still upon them. 

The rector and his curate were standing in the porch waiting for the 
coming of the bride; and there were groups of well-dressed people dotted 
about here and there in the drowsy sheltered pews near the altar. ‘There 
were humbler spectators clustered under the low ceiling of the gallery— 
tradesmen’s wives and daughters, radiant with new ribbons, and whisper- 
ing to one another in delighted anticipation of the show. 

Every body round about the Grange loved pretty, genial Belinda 
Lawford, and there was universal rejoicing because of her happiness. 

The wedding party came out of the vestry presently in appointed 
order; the bride with ber head drooping, and her face hidden by her 
veil; the bridesmaids’ garments making a fluttering noise as they came 
up the aisle, like the sound of a summer breeze faintly stirring a field 
of corn. 

Then the grave voice of the rector began the service with the brief 
preliminary exordium ; and then, in a tone that grew more solemn with 
the increasing solemnity of the words, he went on to that awful charge 
which is addressed especially to the bridegroom and the bride : 

“T require and charge you both, as ye will answer at the dreadful 
day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that 
if either of you know any impediment, why ye may not be lawfully joined 
together in matrimony, ye do now confess it. For be ye well assured—” 

The rector read no further; for a woman’s voice from out the dusky 
shadows at the farther end of the church cried “Stop !” 

There was a sudden silence; people stared at each other with 
pale, scared faces, and then turned in the direction whence the voice had 
come. The bride lifted her head for the first time since leaving the vestry, 
and looked round about her, ashy pale and trembling. 

“QO Edward, Edward!” she cried, “ what is it ?” 

The rector waited, with his hand still upon the open book. He waited, 
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looking towards the other end of the chancel. He had no need to wait 
long: a woman, with a black veil thrown back from a white, haggard 
face, and with dusty garments dragging upon the church-floor, came 
slowly up the aisle. 

Her two hands were clasped upon her breast, and her breath came in 
gasps, as if she had been running. 

“ Olivia!” cried Edward Arundel, “ what, in Heaven’s name—” 

But Major Lawford stepped forward, and spoke to the rector. 

“Pray let her be got out of the way,” he said,in a low voice, “I 
was warned of this. I was quite prepared for some such disturbance.” 
He sank his voice to a whisper. “ She is mad!” he said, close in the 
rector’s ear. 

The whisper was like whispering in general,—more distinctly audible 
than the rest of the speech. Olivia Marchmont heard it. 

“Mad until to-day,” she cried: “ but not mad to-day. O Edward 
Arundel! a hideous wrong has been done by me and through me. Your 
wife—your wife—” 

“My wife! what of her? She—” 

“She is alive!” gasped Olivia; “an hour’s walk from here. I came 
on foot. I was tired, and I came slowly. I thought that I should be in 
time to stop you before you got to the church; but I am very weak. I 
ran the last part of the way—” 

She dropped her hands upon the altar-rails, and seemed as if she 
would have fallen. The rector put his arm about her to support her, 
and she went on: 

“‘T thought I should have spared her this,” she said, pointing to Be- 
linda; ‘but I can’t help it. She must bear her misery as well as others. 
Tt can’t be worse for her than it has been for others. She must bear—” 

“ My wife!” said Edward Arundel; “ Mary, my poor sorrowful dar- 
ling—alive ?” 

Belinda turned away, and buried her face upon her mother’s shoulder. 
She could have borne any thing better than this. 

His heart—that supreme treasure, for which she had rendered up thanks 
to her God—had never been hers, after all. A word, a breath, and she 
was forgotten; his thoughts went back to that other one. There was 
unutterable joy, there was unspeakable tenderness in his tone, as he spoke 
of Mary Marchmont, though she stood by his side, in all her foolish bridal 
finery, with her heart newly broken. 

“QO mother,” she cried, “take me away! take me away, before I 
die !” 

Olivia flung herself upon her knees by the altar-rails, where the pure 
young bride was to have knelt by her lover’s side; this wretched sinner 
cast herself down, sunk far below all common thoughts in the black depth 
of her despair. 

“O my sin, my sin!” she cried, with clasped hands lifted up above 
her head. “ Will God ever forgive my sin? will God ever have pity 
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upon me? Can He pity, can He forgive, such guilt as mine? Even this 
work of to-day is no atonement to be reckoned against my wickedness. 
I was jealous of her;-I was jealous! Earthly passion was still predomi- 
nant in this miserable breast.” 

She rose suddenly, as if this outburst had never been, and laid her 
hand upon Edward Arundel’s arm. 

“Come!” she said; “ come !” 

“To her—to Mary—my wife ?” 

They had taken Belinda away by this time; but Major Lawford stood 
looking on. He tried to draw Edward aside; but Olivia’s hand upon 
the young man’s arm held him like a vice. 

“She is mad,” whispered the Major. “Mr. Marchmont came to me 
last night, and warned me of all this. He told me to be prepared for any 
thing ; she has all sorts of delusions. Get her away, if you can, while I 
go and explain matters to Belinda. Edward, if you have a spark of manly 
feeling, get this woman away.” 

But Olivia held the bridegroom’s arm with a tightening grasp. 

“Come!” she said; “come! Are you turned to stone, Edward 
Arundel? Is your love worth no more than this? I tell you, your wife, 
Mary Marchmont, is alive. Let those who doubt me come and see for 
themselves.” 

The eager spectators, standing up in the pews or crowding in tle 
narrow aisle, were only too ready to respond to this invitation. 

Olivia led her cousin out into the churchyard; she led him to the 
gate where the carriages were waiting. The crowd flocked after them ; 
and the people outside began to cheer as they came out. That cheer was 
the signal for which the school-children had waited; and they set to work 
scattering flowers upun the narrow pathway, before they looked up to see 
who was coming to tread upon the rosebuds and jessamine, the woodbine 
and seringa. But they drew back, scared and wondering, as Olivia came 
along the pathway, sweeping those tender blossoms after her with her 
trailing black garments, and leading the pale bridegroom by his arm. 

She led him to the door of the carriage beside which Major Lawford’s 
gray-haired groom was waiting, with a big white-satin favour pinned 
upon his breast, and a bunch of roses in his button-hole. There were 
favours in the horses’ ears, and favours upon the breasts of the Hillings- 
worth tradespeople who supplied bread and butcher’s meat and grocery 
to the family at the Grange. The bell-ringers up in the church-tower saw 
the crowd flock out of the porch, and thought the marriage ceremony 
was over. The jangling bells pealed out upon the hot summer air as 
Edward stood by the churchyard-gate, with Olivia Marchmont by his 
side. 

“Lend me your carriage,” he said to Major Lawford, “and come 
with me. I must see the end of this. It may be all a delusion; but I 
must see the end of it. If there is any truth in instinct, I believe that I 
shall see my wife—alive.” 
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He got into the carriage without further ceremony, and Olivia and 
Major Lawford followed him. 

“Where is my wife?” the young man asked, letting down the front 
window as he spoke. 

“ At Kemberling, at Hester Jobson’s.” 

“ Drive to Kemberling,” Edward said to the coachm:n,—“ to Kember- 
ling High Street, as fast as you can go.” 

The man drove away from the churchyard-gate. The humbler spec- 
tators, who were restrained by no niceties of social etiquette, hurried after 
the vehicle, raising white clouds of dust upon the high road with their 
eager feet. The higher classes lingered about the churchyard, talking to 
each other and wondering. 

Very few people stopped to think of Belinda Lawford. “ Let the 
stricken deer go weep.” A stricken deer is a very uninteresting object when 
there are hounds in full chase hard by, and another deer to be hunted. 

“Since when has my wife been at Kemberling ?” Edward Arundel 
asked Olivia, as the carriage drove along the high road between the two 
villages. 

“Since daybreak this morning.” 

“Where was she before then ?” 

“ At Stony-Stringford Farm.” 

And before then?” 

“Tn the pavilion over the boat-house at Marchmont.” 

“My God! And—” 

The young man did not finish his sentence. He put his head out of 
the window, looking towards Kemberling, and straining his eyes to catch 
the earliest sight of the stragyling village street. 

“ Faster!” he cried every now and then to the coachman; “ faster !” 

In little more than half an hour from the time at which it had left 
the churchyard-gate, the carriage stopped before the little carpenter's 
shop. Mr. Jobson’s doorway was adorned by a painted representation of 
two very doleful-looking mutes standing at a door; for Hester’s husband 
combined the more aristocratic avocation of undertaker with the homely 
trade of carpenter and joiner. 

Olivia Marchmont got out of the carriage before either of the two 
men could alight to assist her. Power was the supreme attribute of this 
woman’s mind. Her purpose never faltered; from the moment she had 
left Marchmont Towers until now, she had known neither rest of body 
nor wavering of intention. 

“Come,” she said to Edward Arundel, looking back as she stood upon 
the threshold of Mr. Jobson’s door; “and you too,” she added, turning 
to Major Lawford,—“ follow us, and see whether Iam map.” 

She passed through the shop, and into that prim, smart parlour in 
which Edward Arundel had lamented his lost wife. 

The latticed windows were wide open, and the warm summer sun- 
shine filled the room. 
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A girl, with loose tresses of hazel-brown hair falling about her face, 
was sitting on the floor, looking down at a beautiful fair-haired nursling 
of a twelvemonth old. 

The girl was John Marchmont’s daughter; the child was Edward 
Arundel’s son. It was his childish ery that the young man had heard 
upon that October night in the pavilion by the water. 

“Mary Arundel,” said Olivia, in a hard voice, “I give you back your 
husband.” 

The young mother got up from the ground and fell into her husband’s 
arms. Edward carried her to a sofa and laid her down, white and sense- 
less ; and then knelt down beside her, crying over her, and sobbing out 
inarticulate thanksgiving to the God who had given his lost wife back to 
him. 

“ Poor sweet lamb!’ murmured Hester Jobson; ‘‘ she’s as weak as a 
baby; and she’s gone through so much a’ready this morning.” 

It was some time before Edward Arundel raised his head from the 
pillow upon which his wife’s pale face lay, half hidden amid the tangled 
hair. But when he did look up, he turned to Major Lawford and stretched 
out his hand. 

“‘ Have pity upon me,” he said. “I have been the dupe of a villain. 
Tell your poor child how much I esteem her, how much I regret that—that 
—we should have loved each other as we have. The instinct of my heart 
would have kept me true to the past; but it was impossible to know 
your daughter and not love her. The villain who has brought this sorrow 
upon us shall pay dearly for his infamy. Go back to your daughter; tell 
her every thing. Tell her what you have seen here. I know her heart, 
and I know that she will open her arms to this poor ill-used child.” 

The Major went away. Hester Jobson bustled about bringing resto- 
ratives and pillows, stopping every now and then in an outburst of affec- 
tion by the slippery horsehair couch on which Mary lay. 

Mrs. Jobson had prepared her best bedroom for her beloved visitor, 
and Edward carried his young wife up to the clean, airy chamber. 
He went back to the parlour to fetch the child. He carried the fair- 
haired little one up-stairs in his own arms; but I regret to say that the 
infant showed an inclination to whimper in his newly-found father's 
embrace. It is only in the British Drama that newly-discovered fathers 
are greeted with an outburst of ready-made affection. Edward Arundel 
went back to the sitting-room presently, and sat down, waiting till Hester 
should bring him fresh tidings of his wife. Olivia Marchmont stood by 
the window, with her eyes fixed upon Edward. 

“Why don’t you speak to me?” she said presently. “Can you find no 
words that are vile enough to express your hatred of me? Is that why 
you are silent ?” 

“No, Olivia,” answered the young man calmly. “I am silent, be- 
cause I have nothing to say to you. Why you have acted as you have 
acted,—why you have chosen to be the tool of a black-hearted villain,—is 
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an unfathomable mystery to me. I thank God that your conscience was 
aroused this day, and that you have at least hindered the misery of an 
innocent girl. But why you have kept my wife hidden from me,—why 
you have been the accomplice of Paul Marchmont’s crime,—is more than 
I can even attempt to guess.” 

“ Not yet ?” said Olivia, looking at him witha strange smile. “Even 
yet I ama mystery to you?” 

“ You are, indeed, Olivia.” 

She turned away from him with a laugh. 

“Then I had better remain so till the end,” she said, looking out 
into the garden. But after a moment’s silence she turned her head once 
more towards the young man. “I will speak,” she said ; “I will speak, 
Edward Arundel. I hope and believe that I have not long to live, and 
that all my shame and misery, my obstinate wickedness, my guilty pas- 
sion, will come to an end, like a long feverish dream. O God, have mercy 
on my waking, and make it brighter than this dreadful sleep! I loved 
you, Edward Arundel. You don’t know what that word ‘love’ means, do 
you? You think you love that childish girl yonder, don’t you? but I 
can tell you that you don’t know what love is. J know what it is. I have 
loved. For ten years,—for ten long, dreary, desolate, miserable years, 
fifty-two weeks in every year, fifty-two Sundays, with long idle hours 
between the two church-services,—I have loved you, Edward. Shall I 
tell you what it is to love? It is to suffer, to hate. Yes, to hate even 
the object of your love, when that love is hopeless; to hate him for the 
very attributes that have made you love him; to grudge the gifts and graces 
that have made him dear. It is to hate every creature on whom his eyes 
look with greater tenderness than they look on you; to watch one face 
until its familiar lines become a perpetual torment to you, and you cannot 
sleep because of its eternal presence staring at you in all your dreams. 
Love! How many people upon this great earth know the real meaning 
of that hideous word. I have learnt it until my soul loathes the lesson. 
They will tell you that I am mad, Edward, and they will tell you some- 
thing near the truth; but not quite the truth. My madness has been 
my love. From long ago, Edward, when you were little more than a 
boy,—you remember, don’t you, the long days at the Rectory ?—Z remem- 
ber every word you ever spoke to me, every sentiment you ever expressed, 
every look of your changing face,—you were the first bright thing that 
came across my barren life; and I loved you. I married John March- 
mont—why, do you think ?—because I wanted to make a barrier between 
you and me. I wanted to make my love for you impossible by making 
itasin. I did not think it was in my nature to sin. But since then— 
oh, I hope I have been mad since then; I hope that God may forgive 
my sins because I have been mad!” 

Her thoughts wandered away to that awful question which had been 
so lately revived in her mind—Could she be forgiven? Was it within 
the compass of heavenly mercy to forgive such a sin as hers ? 
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“Have you heard of Niebuhr’s discoveries? All Roman history re- 
versed; Tarquin turning out an excellent family-man, and Lucretia a very 
doubtful character, whom Lady Davy would not have visited.” Thus 
wrote, years ago, the wise and witty canon of St. Paul’s; and since his 
day we have so earnestly followed the example set by Horace Walpole in 
his essay on Richard III., that, for my own part, I am daily expecting to 
see a new edition of Aisop’s Fables, showing the wicked lamb to have 
inflicted dire and manifold injuries on the innocent wolf, and wherein our 
warmest sympathies shall be enlisted on behalf of poor dear calumniated 
Reynard the Fox. Now that Henry VIII. is no longer to be contemned 
as a monster, but revered as a pious monarch, especially conscientious in 
his conjugal relations; now that Nero is an amiable philanthropist, and 
Christina of Sweden a patient and long-suffering gentlewoman, whose 
murder (so-called) of Monaldeschi (I saw his mail-shirt a fortnight since 
at Fontainebleau) was only an “irregular execution,”—is it not my 
bounden duty to combat the prejudice of centuries by rescuing another 
well-known character from unmerited obloquy? But, unfortunately, in 
gaining for Bluebeard the good opinion of prosaically domestic people, I 
shall rob him of what has been to me the great charm of his character. 
I have ever loved him for his decision, promptitude, and firmness ; for his 
independence of feminine subjugation ; and for his admirable determination 
to be master in his own house. It is not without a struggle, therefore, 
that I suffer my personal bias to be conquered by my love of truth, and 
proclaim the received version of his history to be singularly inaccurate. 
But, as my views are confessedly peculiar, and as I cannot conceal from 
myself that public opinion is against the fervid self-assertion portrayed in 
the conventional histories of this great man, I propose (besides serving 
the cause of justice) to please many household moralists by telling his 
story upon philosophical principles, in a tolerant spirit, and with due re- 
gard to the intellectual proclivities of the age. An earnest man, who 
sacrificed his affections to his sense of discipline, and who suffered martyr- 
dom in the exercise of what he considered his marital rights, he has, it 
must be conceded, met with but scant justice from posterity. In calmly 
reviewing this most celebrated divorce case, whose sympathies will not 
be with the husband? I don’t for a moment believe in Mrs. B.’s inno- 
cence ; I regard Sister Anne as a mischief-making minx; and as for the 
two brothers (if those intrusive horsemen really bore that relationship, 
which is open to doubt), what were they, indeed, but a couple of mur- 
derous swashbucklers, who summarily and lawlessly separated man and 
wife? Do you suppose we know the whole of the story? that there 
has been no suppression of Fatima’s peccadilloes, no blackening her hus- 
band’s fame? Rely upon it, that as the ruthless act which made her 
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a widow, and transferred the estates to her second busband (of course he 
married her for money, and I fervently hope she was ill treated), needed 
justification, the family concocted a fable to exculpate themselves. But 
even taking the story as it stands, I ask respectfully, What is there against 
my hero? Has it ever been asserted that he was unkind? On the con- 
trary, are we not traditionally informed that up to the time of his ire 
being roused by an act of flagitious disobedience, he was a fond and indul- 
gent husband? Is it to count as nothing that he loaded his spouse with 
jewels and gold, that she had his perfect confidence, and that he con- 
sente1 to keep his sister-in-law perpetually in the house? If these are 
not connubial virtues, I shall feel obliged if one of the candidates for the 
Dunmow Flitch will explain to me of what they consist. And per 
contra? Literally nothing. The terrible chamber, concerning which so 
much fuss has been made, contained several corpses, and some of these 
corpses wore wedding-rings. Pray, what then? May not Monsieur 
Barbe-bleu have been a learned physiologist, who had a private dissect- 
ing-room wherein to pursue his researches without fear of interruption ? 
His doll of a wife must, forsooth, jump at the conclusion, first, that the 
“subjects” had been murdered, and, secondly, that they had formerly 
stood in her shoes. So we have prevarication and fibbing, until her hus- 
band, worthy gentleman, convicts her of disobedience ‘and deceit. Of 
course he was angry, and of course he determined to read her a severe 
lesson. There is no evidence that he really meant to slay her. She had 
time granted for conference with her sister, and to make her adieux to 
life; and this may be taken, either that Bluebeard was bent on perform- 
ing his painful task as mercifully as was consistent with his sense of 
duty, or, as seems more feasible, he thought protracted suspense would 
enhance forgiveness and enforce a salutary lesson. Had he been a mere 
murderer of wives, as some writers would have us believe, he would not 
have gone through the form of testing Mrs. Fatima’s fidelity; had he 
merely married to kill, she would have had no key to drop on the blood- 
stained floor, no formal preparation for death, no Sister Anne with whom 
to plot against her lord. Here we have an elderly nobleman, of peculiar 
appearance, married to a girl considerably his junior, murdered in his 
own house by two of his wife’s relatives, in the presence of a third. His 
wealth subsequently purchases commissions for the murderers, and 
dowers the accomplice, besides enabling the widow to enrich her second 
husband. Can it be doubted that poor Bluebeard was married for the 
sake of an establishment and a position in the county; and that, having 
first been treacherously got rid of, he was afterwards shamelessly de- 
famed ? 

The more deeply I thought upon these points, and the more severely 
I scrutinised the evidence, the more thoroughly was I convinced that I 
held in my hands the true version of this dire matrimonial squabble. At 
first I intended to keep my discovery to myself; but the ghost of the in- 
jured Bluebeard seemed to haunt me. In vain did I endeavour to escape 
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my mission. Sleeping or waking, in solitude and in society, during the 
intervals of business and throughout every attempt at pleasure, “ Avenge 
my memory!” has rung in my ears, until it vibrated on my heart, and 
made me a wanderer on the banks of the Loire. For in the outset of my re- 
searches I was informed that the original Barbe-bleu was no turbaned Turk, 
but a French baron who lived in the fifteenth century, and whose chateau 
still existed at Champtocé, a little village between Nantes and Angers. 

After this discovery, there was no shirking the inward monitor. So, 
bidding a hearty farewell to England, home, and beauty, I started this 
autumn on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Bluebeard, in the hope of col- 
lecting original data whereon to illustrate his history. The trusty friend 
who accompanied me stipulated that we should journey to and from 
Champtocé by a circuitous route; so that, if we did not quite fulfil the 
main object of our journey, I not only eased my mind by the attempt, 
but travelled through a country of considerable beauty, and one amply 
stored with historic associations. We landed at St. Malo, but lingered 
for some days at Jersey en route. 

We stayed at the Fork Hotel, St. Helier’s; or rather we were 
allowed to take our meals there, and were sent out to sleep. I had a 
highly-scented apartment at an adjacent barber’s, and my friend (lucky 
dog!) was drafted off to a seminary for young ladies, where he had to 
conform to the rules of the establishment in the matter of hours, and was 
seriously upbraided if not at home and in bed by ten p.m. I don’t think 
we were over-popular at the Fork; for I have a shrewd suspicion that 
the managers of that hostelry could have found us beds in the house had 
they been so minded, and that they, perhaps naturally, preferred holding 
them back on the chance of their being needed by old habitués, to housing 
two strangers with little luggage, who came there unaccredited by a 
business firm. For the Fork is essentially commercial ; and, after making 
every allowance for the undoubted excellence and substantiality of its 
viands, and the cheerful willingness of its servants, I confess to a slight 
feeling of dissatisfaction on recalling our life there. This, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood, is due, not to any shortcomings on the part of our 
host, but to our own awkwardness, and the novelty of our position. It 
is never pleasant to sit outside a clique, whether that clique be literary, 
theatrical, or artistic. Its hundred and one sly hits, droll allusions, even 
little scandals, so full of flavour to the initiated, fall flatly on a strange 
ear. But for downright dreariness, commend me to an outside place when 
a host of men of business are conversing. You may be interested in the 
sayings and doings both of authors and artists without having either 
painted a picture or written a book, while particulars as to the inner life 
of the stage have a secret charm even for the most puritanical. But I 
defy you to find amusement in the price of goods you are never likely to 
sell, or to feel an interest in stocks you cannot possibly buy. Hence it.is 
that commercial men, who “stick to their last” in spite of time and place, 
are the reverse of amusing as conversationalists; and when my far-seeing 
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comrade told me that the company at the hotel consisted principally of 
“travellers,” I resigned myself to impending boredom. Very wrong and 
foolish, for there was no “ shop” talked ; and if we could only have taken 
our pleasure like men, we should have not merely enjoyed ourselves more 
thoroughly, but have left a more favourable impression than I fear we 
did. We tried very hard. We laughed at the funny and bejewelled 
commercial gentleman, who called every body “Tham,” and were hypo- 
critically convulsed when he asked for the potatoes after what, we were 
informed, was the manner of Lord Dundreary; we admired the athletic 
feats of the active commercial gentleman, who had always walked five 
miles further than any one else at table, and who was always fresher than 
when he started ; we accepted in perfect faith astounding anecdotes of men 
and things, concerning whom we had believed ourselves to have been well 
informed ; we never addressed the carver at our end save as “ Mr. Vice,” 
nor any one else without iterating the monosyllable “Sir;” we spoke of 
the scenery of the island as “ first class,” and alluded, after each day’s 
walk, to what we had seen “on the road.” But it was of no use. Obser- 
vation taught us that all these customs were correct as far as they 
went; but we lacked the shibboleth; and though, as I have said, there 
was no positive “ shop” talked, still we were constantly reminded that our 
neighbours had many,things in common to which we were utter strangers, 
—pleasures we could not appreciate, experiences we had not shared. Thus 
it was that we found the Fork a little dull; and after the first evening, 
when the funny gentleman voted himself into the chair, and frightened us 
out of the room by suggesting “a conwivial,” which, as we were told by 
a friendly waiter, meant compulsory song-singing by every member of the 
company, we only appeared at meal-times, and spent the other hours in 
exploring the island, patrolling the town, and, on fine evenings, sitting 
in the street outside, upon seats provided by the hotel, after the pleasant 
custom of the place. 

So, after devoting a few days to rambles round the coast,—after 
admiring the lofty hills and furze and fern covered valleys, the rocky 
splendours, magnificently extensive views, and ancient fortifications, with 
which Jersey abounds,—we bade it farewell, and left by the good steam- 
ship Courier for St. Malo. You see we wanted to get away from the 
sound of Bow Bells; and over and above the social drawbacks I have 
hinted at, the number of London faces we saw in the streets and met 
during our explorations, coupled with the veritable Cockney aspect of the 
great majority of our fellow-visitors, made Jersey a less complete change 
of associations and ideas than I submit we have a right to look for after 
crossing that terrible Channel, and converting oneself into a limp and 
damp parody on humanity for so many consecutive hours. The number 
of compatriots we saw on board the Courier determined us to hurry 
through St. Malo (a mistake this, for it is a fine old French town, and 
had the honour of giving birth to Chateaubriand), and reach Dinan the 
same night. We now met with our first disappointment; for having 
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learnt from a popular pen that “the sail up the Rance is perhaps as beau- 
tiful as any thing that the varied earth can produce,” we had set our 
hearts on journeying to Dinan by the river. Alas! it was “ being cleaned ;” 
no boats were running, and we were compelled to take places by the dili- 
gence leaving the little suburb of Dinard that afternoon. Nor was this 
accomplished without difficulty, nor until we had resisted many overtures 
from the owners of private vehicles, who, in the noblest manner, offered to 
convey us for, say, five times the diligence fare. All the places were taken, 
and it was impossible that Messieurs could arrive at Dinan that night by 
any public conveyance. Ah, it was true that a supplementary coach would 
start in three hours; but, unhappily, every seat was bespoken therein. 
This was said in the prettiest way by a charming Normandy bonne, 
who was apparently performing the duties of booking-clerk, nurse, cook, 
and servant-of-all-work. The diligence office and waiting-room was a 
kitchen, wherein children sprawled over your luggage, neighbours and 
hangers-on gossiped and lounged, and wherein we the travellers, after re- 
fusing to engage a private carriage, were condoled with on our inevitable 
detention. But round the corner we espied a little inn, far inferior in appear- 
ance and belongings to the place we were in, but at the door of which was 
deposited luggage and other symptoms of traffic. Yes, diligences started 
from here also, and without connexion with (possibly a little opposition 
to) the house over the way. They were all full for this day, but to-mor- 
row morning—or would not Messieurs like a voiture? No; well, then, 
it would be necessary to rest in this village for the night—or stay! if in 
two hours we would honour Madame with another call, she would per- 
sonally exert herself to secure the starting of one more public diligence. 
Booking our places conditionally, on our friend (she was a voluble, shriek- 
ing slattern, but she helped us out of our difficulty, so we liked her, after 
all, better than the pretty, smiling donne) being successful in her negotia- 
tions, we strolled about the village, now glancing over the bay at the lofty 
buildings of St. Malo, now contemning the dullness of Dinard, and noting 
rather ruefully that there was little promise of comfortable accommodation 
if, after all, we should be compelled to stay the night. But to our great 
joy we found the supplementary diligence on our return, and were seated 
(after much shouting and expostulation between our ambassadress and a 
recalcitrant conductor, to whom our presence appeared a personal injury) 
in the interior. I fancy we only went through an ordinary routine ; for as 
we drove off, we heard a corpulent French gentleman (he was wonderfully 
got up as a chasseur in an entire suit of corduroy, and strongly reminded 
us of Mr. Paul Bedford in an Adelphi farce), who applied for places, pro- 
test loudly against extortion; and as he afterwards overtook us on the 
road, in an uncomfortable-looking charabane several sizes too small for 
him, we concluded that he had yielded to the offers we had been firm 
enough to reject, and that at Dinard the whole of the diligences are, as a 
rule, “taken,” until it is seen that travellers are wilfully bent upon es- 
chewing: private carriages, and journeying thereby. It was a pelting 
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afternoon, the rain coming down with an energy and persistence that 
would have done honour to Scotland; and as we “made legs” with our 
two fellow- passengers, we congratulated each other on our good fortune at 
escaping from Dinard, where there was nothing to see, and at being com- 
fortably sheltered, as we galloped merrily to the jingle of the bells, past 
the rosy orchards, grass-covered lanes, curiously deformed stacks, and 
open-air thrashing-grounds, which form the leading agricultural features 
on our road. The villages looked poverty-stricken; the chiteaux, with 
scarcely an exception, were indifferently kept up; and it needed neither the 
gigantic road-side crosses with sponge and sword, nor the greyhound-like 
slimness and skittish activity of the local swine, nor the appearance at 
each stopping-place of a clamorous tribe of unhappy mendicants, nor the 
prevalence of female labour, of black corn, and (but to a far less extent) 
the tobacco-leaf, in the fields, to convince us that we had at length attained 
our wish, and had, despite delays, in a comparatively few hours reached one 
of the most unsophisticated portions of agricultural France. Just as the 
cramps and pains of diligence travelling were developing themselves, and 
as we, the yearners after the unconventional, were, in a half-shamefaced 
way, admitting to each other (as an abstract principle, mind you, and with- 
out the least reference to existing circumstances) that in a first-class rail- 
way carriage it is possible to stretch your legs, the door opened, and we 
caught sight of a pleasant-looking priest, who forthwith, by a marvel of 
athletic compressibility, wriggled himself into our compartment. Yes, he 
was pleasant-looking, I will admit that,—a tall, rosy man, of, say, fifty, 
stout, massive, and heavy, who sat upon me with the utmost urbanity 
for an hour and a half—I own him to have been as courteous and agree- 
able as the exigences of the situation and the weight of his person would 
possibly admit. He chatted on le sport, of which he himself had been an 
ardent follower, until his bishop objected to the pastors within his diocese 
so amusing themselves; and though he personally regarded the pursuit 
as healthy and innocent, still he had neither followed a dog nor carried a 
gun since it had been condemned by his ecclesiastical superior. Were we 
coming to Dinan for the fétes? No. Would not we stay there at least 
-to see the commencing steeplechase? There would be fireworks, a ball, 
and many gaieties; and people came from afar to be present on the Sunday. 
Our priest was evidently popular and intimate with his neighbours, as 
was evidenced by constant greetings on the road ; contented with his lot, 
as we could see from his jolly face and jovial bearing. He left us before 
we arrived at Dinan, explaining roguishly that he was not “a fare,” and 
that he must not get the conductor into trouble for carrying more than 
his prescribed number of passengers. It never occurred to the good man 
that we could be churlish enough to grudge him his place, dr to object to 
being crushed beneath his weight. 

Dinan is charming, and carries you back to the fourteenth century. 
It is more picturesquely situated, has suffered less from modern “im- 
provements,” and exhibits, for its size, a greater variety of ancient street- 
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architecture, than any of the cities we saw. Built on the side of a hill, 
it overlooks richly wooded slopes, and a valley along which courses the 
river Rance, at a distance of two hundred and fifty feet below it. Alas, 
that my duty to Bluebeard, and my anxiety to see Champtocé, compelled 
us to hurry on! Gladly would we have lingered for the coming fétes. 
It was market-day, and the quaint Brittany costumes chimed in well 
with the narrow streets, the overhanging houses, the arcades resting on 
roughly-hewn wooden posts, and the projecting corbels, all of which look 
as if they remained almost in statu quo since the place was besieged by 
the Duke of Lancaster, and successfully defended by the gallant Du- 
guesclin, in 1389. We saw the preparations for the coming ball, noted 
the bright, English-looking complexions of the peasant women in their 
gigantic caps, and after a turn under a portion of the old walls, now 
converted into a promenade, and the surrounding moat into blooming 
orchards,—after inspecting the cathedral, and the steep and tortuous Rue 
de Jersuel (the oldest street in the town, and a marvel of inaccessi- 
bility),—sorely against our will, and registering a vow to revisit it, we 
left Dinan by diligence for Rennes. Again we were so fortunate as to 
enlist the sympathies of the lady who booked our places. ‘There was no 
room either in the banquette or coupé, and we were compelled to engage 
seats in the interior, from which we should have seen little of the road. 
But two French sailors on their way to Nantes were induced to change 
places with us through the intercession of our fair friend (blessings on her 
buxom figure and bright face !—she looked English, if ever woman did) ; 
and we smoked and gazed, and listened to strange shouts from the 
driver ; fraternised with the blouse at our side, made an impromptu 
couch for a pretty girl amongst the luggage, dozed occasionally, and were 
damp and happy. For the rain continued, but intermittently, to-day ; 
and as we chinked glasses with our two sailor friends at the place where 
we changed horses, they ineffectually endeavoured to conceal their 
amusement at the eccentric Englishmen who had paid second-class fare 
and preferred travelling third, and were obviously afraid that we re- 
pented of our bargain, and were wishing to come inside. We had three 
different coachmen between Dinan and Rennes, who represented the 
three different degrees of comparison in the matter of swearing. Our 
first swore automatically, and as a mere matter of professional duty, just 
as he cracked his whip, or stopped for an occasional passenger ; our 
second swore heartily, as one who combined business with pleasure ; 
but our third!—ye gods! did ever man so revel in strange oaths? It 
was not merely that he imperatively consigned his horses to perdition, 
.and cut off all hope both for their progenitors and offspring ; but, dissect- 
ing them (fipuratively), he promised a distinct and fearful punishment 
to each limb. He kept up a conversation with the conductor, of which 
the staple was oaths. He greeted all friends with sonorous and face- 
tious blasphemy; and, “Guard thyself, accursed chasseur, with thy 
adjective medals! Ya-ha, adjective substantive ; ya-ha, cruck,” was his 
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playful apostrophe to a decorated defender of his country who crossed 
the road (as he had an ample right to do, being a good ten yards ahead) 
as we rolled into Rennes. 

Long, straight, modern streets, large squares, handsome shops, mag- 
nificent new Imperial Lycée, railway station at the end of a lengthy 
boulevard, and a general something reminding one of Paris, are the im- 
pressions left by the ancient capital of the Ducs de Bretagne. Herein, 
by the way, Harry of England crowned his son Geoffrey Duke of Brit- 
tany. But we see little to remind us of that bygone time ; some few old: 
streets are still in existence, but the city generally has a garish, prosperous 
air, as if it were too full of practical, earnest business to waste time on 
preserving its historical memorials, or to indulge in antiquarian regrets. 
Besides, the fire which, lasting for eight days, devastated Rennes in the 
last century, destroyed nearly all its old public buildings; and though 
new and splendid ones have sprung up in their stead, still, after dear old 
Dinan, we condemned it as a failure,—speaking, that is, from a purely 
picturesque point of view. 

Leaving by railway for Nantes, at an early hour one morning, we 
received the pleasing intelligence, on reaching Redon Junction, that “ Le 
train 14 venant de l’Orient aura environ une heure de retard.” It was 
better than its word, and we were kept kicking our heels about Redon 
for nearly four hours. It was profoundly dull. There were the usual 
licensed beggars at the station-gate, to importune travellers; a fine old 
Gothic church; a damp terrace-walk, lined with trees, leading down to 
the river Vilaine from the market-place; and another fine church (early 
Norman this), perfect in its exterior, but with its inside gutted, and its 
aisles converted into a machine depdt, a stable, and a carpenter’s shop. 
We scoured this decayed little village in half an hour; and after wearily 
waiting at the station, at length were seated in the train, and arrived at 
Nantes late in the day. Its most striking feature to those who enter it 
by railway is, that the train runs by the side of the river, and with no 
apparent division between the line and the busy quay; so that the rail- 
way and street traffic, the shrieking locomotive, and the primitive two- 
wheeled oxen-drawn cart, run side by side, as if to symbolise the ever- 
recurring competition between old customs and new. Sending off our 
heavy baggage to await our arrival in Paris, we left the station (after 
noting a “ cabinet de médecin,” wherein two peasant women were having 
their pulses felt by the railway doctor, to see they had not suffered from 
fright at the accident, which we are told was a slight one, and attended 
with no injuries to life or limb) in light marching order, knapsacks on 
back, and felt at once independent and free, to walk or to ride, to linger 
by the wayside or to push sturdily on, without the thousand and one petty 
annoyances and trivial cares which beset a tourist with that worst of all 
travelling nuisances, a large portmanteau or a cumbrous trunk. Nantes 
seemed as prosperous, and far more interesting, than its ancient rival 
Renres. It has not the painfully new look which oppressed us so at the 
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former place ; and in the castle, the cathedral, the museum of pictures, 
and the curious old streets, we found ample interest and amusement. 
From this Chiteau of Nantes Cardinal de Retz cleverly escaped in 1654, 
and, despite a fall from his horse, which dislocated his shoulder, reached 
Mauves in safety. Hard by is the house where the revolutionary mon- 
ster Carrier lived during the four months he reigned here, to institute 
the “ noyades” and the “ Republican marriages,” to mow down women and 
children by fusilades, and gorge the Loire with corpses, until it made 
indignant protest and left them rotting on its banks. Yonder dismal- 
looking building is the old “ Salorges,” now serving as a warehouse, but 
in Carrier’s day used as a place of temporary confinement for his prison- 
ers, who were dragged hence to barges with sliding bottoms, which, after 
being towed into the middle of the stream and deserted by their crews, 
were sunk by means of a string pulled from the shore. In that small 
house just outside the chAteau the Duchesse de Berri was captured in 
1832, after remaining for hours in a secret chamber up the chimney of a 
garret wherein her pursuers were on guard, and only yielding when a fire 
was lit, and the dresses of herself and her two attendants were scorched, 
and their wearers half suffucated by the smoke. And lastly, from the 
quay before us started the young Pretender in the brig Doutelle, on the 
memorable expedition of 1745. Interest! why, it would take a month 
to see the place properly, as we admitted to each other on descending the 
tower and leaving the chiAteau with a sigh. In one of the rooms now 
used as an armoury, in which we strayed through a door inadvertently 
left open, I had time to note this inscription carved in the stone wall 
near the window, before we were routed out by a terribly indignant guide: 
“ Arthur and Thomas Jackson of Bristoll prisoners of Warr 1703 ;” 
and this putting us on the alert, we also descried on the wall of the 
turret staircase the obviously English name of “John Prisbury.” These 
inscriptions were as fresh and legible as if they had been cut yesterday, 
instead of in the far-off days when Admiral Benbow was conquering the 
French fleet in the West Indies, and Marlborough planning the cam- 
paign which resulted in the victory of Blenheim in the following year. 
Perhaps it was perversity on our part; perhaps it was because we hac 
been so warmly congratulated by so many Frenchmen on being about to 
visit one of the most beautiful parts of France, and that our expectations 
were thus unduly raised; but we were certainly disappointed in the 
scenery of the Loire. It is far less striking than the valley of the Seine. 
It has no view comparable to the Thames at Richmond. The country, 
contrasting favourably with the part we had left, is well cultivated and 
pretty, but that is all. Touraine, “the Garden of France,” is thoroughly 
English in its aspect, and in estimating the scenery, the vast sand-banks 
of the river form a serious drawback to its beauty. It has few lofty hills, 
but abounds in monotonous grape-fields (for it always seems to me that 
to call those miles of stunted gooseberry-bushes ‘ vineyards’ is an out- 
rage upon poetry); while the handsome chAteaux and pretty village-towns 
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make it a pleasant country to walk through—just as the abundance of 
fruit, the cheapness of the inns, the goodness of the wine, and the unhack- 
neyed character of the road (we did not meet one English tourist after 
leaving St. Malo), make it a most eligible district for those who love 
old arehitecture and unsophisticated people, and who do not object to 
unite antiquarian research with an insight into French provincial life. 
For it is in its fine old castles, in the traditions left by the war of La 
Vendée, and in its magnificent cathedrals, that this country more especi- 
ally shines. Every few miles you are detained by some object of interest ; 
and on reaching Champtocé,-after spending a day or two on the road, we 
had in view the heights of St. Florent, where the passage of the Loire was 
effected by the fugitive Vendeans, graphically described by Madame de 
Larochejacquelin as “ a scene of pain, confusion, and despair, such as she 
could only compare to the awful spectacle the world must behold at the 
Day of Judgment.” We have left last, the black tower of Oudon, the 
ruins of the castle of Champtoceaux, and the neat little town Ancenis, 
where we found the most comfortable of inns, the most jovial of land- 
ladies, the neatest-handed of Phyllises, and the best of cheer. Our hostess, 
a middle-aged lady with a red face, declared, with many shrugs and 
smiles, my comrade to be the image of a dear and very, very intimate 
departed friend; and perhaps it was these sentimental memories that 
made her take such admirable care of us. She fluttered in and out of the 
room with dish after dish; while the pretty little waitress, who had just 
completed her education in the convent hard by, and was evidently more 
an adopted daughter than a domestic, blushed and laughed at our elbows, 
and forestalled our lightest want, as if by intuition. We both thought 
we should like to stay at Ancenis again. They reminded us pleasantly 
of Mrs. Jarley and little Nell. 

But we are at Champtocé, and yonder is the castle I have come so far 
tosee. It is in ruins; but the tooled masonry of “Sister Anne’s Tower,” 
the massive piers of the drawbridge, the portions of the outer castle wall still 
standing, and the turteted entrance, are but little injured by time. We find 
the peasantry impenetrably stupid: “ Ah, you’ve read that in books !” was 
the only reply we could obtain to our inquiries; and whereas we had been 
authoritatively told that the ill-omened walls and vaults were still re- 
garded with horror, they seemed to us to inspire no more emotion among 
the aborigines than if they had been so many pig-styes. It is a sceptical 
age. We walk round the grass-covered courtyard ; take plans of its sur- 
roundings; look reverently up Sister Anne’s Tower (for the floors are not, 
and climbing it is impossible); and descend into the dungeons, three of 
which are perfect, even to the plaster on the walls. Here no doubt the 
key was dropped ; from that height were beheld the “little cloud of dust,” 
the “ flock of sheep,” and ‘‘the two men with soldiers’ plumes,” whose 
degree of affinity I hold to be so doubtful. The castle abuts on the high 
road to Paris, and we see—besides “the sun shining, and the swift river, 
and the grass which is green, and the dust along the highway,” as Miss 
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Anne had it—a railway train puffing half a furlong off, some herdswomen 
distaff in hand (quite of the Bluebeard period this) in the fields below, 
a richly wooded landscape, and some few houses of the date of the castle, 
the whilom owners of which possibly visited the Bluebeards when he was 
a proud and happy husband, and she a blushing, grateful bride, and who 
were in due course, after the pleasant fashion of country neighbours, de- 
lighted to magnify and propagate all those malicious scandals concerning 
Mr. B.’s antecedents and their domestic life. I decline to be examined 
as to the amount of direct evidence I picked up. I am more than ever 
resolute in my opinion, and shall be happy to join issue with any Quixote 
who thinks fit to defend the wife. And having said this, we will, if 
you please, change the scene to Angers, whither we journeyed next. 


“The flinty ribs of this contemptuous town” 


have given way to time, and we found tall regular streets and formal 
boulevards supplanting the sombre buildings of slate, which gave it the 
name of “ Black Angers” in years gone by. But in many of the narrow 
thoroughfares, and especially in one running at the back of the modern 
quay, and at the foot of the castle, we found abundant traces of the old 
days when Angers was the capital of Anjou, and the chosen residence of 
its dukes. The castle itself is admitted to be the finest feudal specimen 
now extant in France; and its seventeen towers, from seventy to eighty feet 
high, of the exact shape of dice-boxes, convey, with its well-kept walls, the 
idea of dark, frowning impregnability. We spend our time very pleasantly 
at Angers,—now admiring the wondrous Cathedral of St. Maurice, with 
its ancient specimens of wood-carving, its long aisleless nave, and its richly 
painted glass of the thirteenth century ; now strolling through the mu- 
seum, admiring the works of the sculptor David, a native of Angers; the 
marvellous head of Napoleon by Canova, condemned to be broken at the 
Restoration, but saved by being hid in a garret; and the curious antique 
porphyry vase, brought from Egypt by the good King René, and accepted 
for years as one of the water-pots used at the marriage-feast of Cana in 
Galilee. All these things do we enjoy at Angers; and though we don’t 
go over the castle, on hearing that it is much modernised inside; and 
can’t see the tapestry (it had been sent to the exhibition now open in 
Paris), still we think we know Angers thoroughly from its curious 
adorned houses, with their richly carved exteriors, down to its inartistic 
statue of King René, hard by the “ Académie,” in which Lord Chatham 
and the great Duke of Wellington were at school. 

Bidding it good-by, and passing by Saumur,—at the railway-station 
of which we saw a large peach-tree full of fruit, springing apparently out 
of the platform, and unprotected by railing or otherwise,—and leaving 
Chinon on the right, our next stopping-place is Tours. First to the house 
of Tristan the Hermit, the ill-omened executioner employed by Louis XI, 
and afterwards to the adjacent village of Plessis-les-Tours, familiar to all 
readers of Quentin Durward. The house assigned by tradition to Tristan 
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has a cord twining fantastically round the string-courses dividing the 
three stories, and forming itself into the noose of a halter at regular in- 
tervals, as if its owner had been proud of his dark calling ; while, by a 
strange contrast, one gable-end is perforated with holes and adorned 
with pegs, for the convenience of swallows to build and rest,—the execu- 
tioner being’, our attendant crone assured us, especially attached (does not 
this trait remind you of Mr. Collins’s Count Fosco?) to those birds of 
passage. At Plessis-les-Tours you see (much curtailed and modernised) 
the mansion so strongly fortified by the timorous, cruel, superstitious 
Louis; and yonder, among the trees, is the gabled house of Oliver le 
Dain. Here, in the garden, is the dungeon of Cardinal Balue; and 
though the iron cage (invented by himself, and in which he was the first 
to be confined) is no longer in existence, we mark its resting-place, when 
his royal master had him brought up for sardonic cross-questionings and 
personal taunting, from his prison-home at Loches. When will some 
enthusiast rehabilitate the crafty Louis? we wonder, as we musingly com- 
pare his cruelty and guile with the open manliness of that Bluebeard 
whose house we have, after all, no¢ seen. 

I have just refused to particularise the information gained at Champ- 
tocé ; but why should I shrink from confessing the truth? Other pil- 
grims to other shrines have been disappointed at finding the halo of anti- 
quity resolve itself into a misty and deceptive fog; and when so sound 
an authority as M. Pitre Chevalier tells, as he does (see his interesting 
work on Ancient and Modern Brittany), that the story of Bluebeard has 
no other origin than the traditions of Gilles de Retz, surely I, a foreigner, 
was justified in accepting that writer’s dictum, both as to the personality 
of my hero and the locality of his home. 

This Gilles de Retz was a marshal of France, whose gallantry and 
valour procured him that rank at the age of twenty-four. Side by side 
with the Maid of Orleans he fought against the English, and won golden 
opinions from his king. It was not until he retired from the army, and 
commenced his career as a country gentleman, or rather as a provincial 
prince, that he developed the tastes which ruined his fortunes, and even- 
tually brought him to the stake. For—the murder will out—De Retz 
was not illegally slain in his own castle, but burnt, strictly according to 
law, at Nantes. This is discrepancy the first. A valiant and accomplished 
gentleman, he dissipated his patrimony in feastings and carousals. His 
wealth, through an uncle (one De Craon), and by his marriage (discre- 
pancy the second; for we all know that Fatima was poor) was enormous. 
He had many chateaux, in each of which was a chapel resembling a ca- 
thedral. His ecclesiastical dignitaries, his choristers, his four companies 
of soldiers, travelled with him from chateau to chateau; while his trea- 
surer scattered money among the people, his master of the ceremonies 
provided plays and tournaments for their entertainment, and his mattre 
@hétel spread public tables, whereat all were welcome, without inquiry 
and without stint. Who so popular in the country-side as he? what name 
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so sure of enthusiastic greeting ? Can’t you see the merry varlets eating 
and drinking of the best? Can’t you hear their vinous blessings on the 
munificent founder of the feast? Don’t you realise their shouts of “ He’s 
a jolly good fellow!” their venal prayers that he may live for ever, and 
their tipsy asseverations that he is an honour to the country and a god- 
send to the poor ?—pah! listen to the lying speeches at the next dinner 
given by a great man to his inferiors, and you will perhaps comprehend 
how honesty and dignity were sacrificed for a mess of pottage four hun- 
dred years ago. For, when these feastings were at their highest, there 
began to be strange rumours concerning Sieur de Retz. Wild cries were 
heard from the chiteau; young children mysteriously disappeared ; and 
the wily Italian doctor, whose visit had been so prolonged, and who exer- 
cised such a strange influence over the household, had, it was whispered, 
familiar dealings with the Evil One. But the complacent guests avowed 
these to be idle scandals, invented by neighbouring chieftains envious of 
his popularity. So the fétes and the junketings were still well attended, 
and village parents hob-nobbed with their children’s destroyer. For the 
apparently boundless wealth was dissipated ; and though the money pro- 
cured from the Duke of Brittany by the sale of estates had sufficed to 
maintain the customary extravagance so far, still the end seemed near, 
unless some means could be devised for replenishing the coffers, pay- 
ing up the salaries of soldiers and ecclesiastics, and liquidating the other 
outstanding claims. So, after alchemy had been fruitlessly tried, magic 
was resorted to, and the principle of evil formally invoked. The Italian 
doctor, Prelati by name, professed intimacy with the Father of Lies, who, 
he said, promised, through him, to grant the requests of De Retz on the 
dismembered body of a young child being offered up in the forest hard by. 
His stipulation was complied with, and not one, but hundreds of children 
were eventually sacrificed: for the money came not; and after years had 
rolled by,—after suspicion had become certainty, and the practices of 
the Marshal were fully known, even at the time he visited the court 
(accompanied by his wife, the high-born Catherine de Thouars),—after 
gratuitous merrymakings became rarer, and the dismal fact that he was 
poor as well as wicked became patent to all,—then, and not till then, did 
the cries of his tenantry become too vehement to be burked, and the 
Bishop of Nantes, backed up by the legate from Rome, made formal 
complaint to his suzerain. He was tried before the bishop for his offences 
against ecclesiastical law, and before the high-steward of Brittany for his 
sins against the state. Sentenced to be burnt alive, the duke, out of con- 
sideration for his family, mercifully permitted him to be strangled, and 
his dead body only to be scorched. The records of his trial and his con- 
fession are still‘extant at Nantes, where it is recorded that he died peni- 
tent, but full of expressions of affection for his Italian misleader (who 
appears to have altogether escaped punishment), and, deducing an edifying 
moral from his own career, gave (quite after the manner of model mur- 
derers) some valuable advice on the training of children and the conduct 
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of life. This is the history of the man who for years has done duty as 
the griginal of Bluebeard, to whose character he bears, I need hardly say, 
as much affinity as to that of Sindbad the Sailor or Riquet with the Tuft. 
No matter; I have done my duty, and am no longer haunted by the 
voice. Bluebeard is as much a fact as ever. I proclaim his virtues as 
loudly, and I regard the theory which identified him with De Retz to be 
only one more specimen of the ill-natured calumny whereby his memory 
has been abused. 

If my observations and reflections at the Chiiteau of Champtocé are 
rendered valueless by this confession, I have the consolation of knowing 
that apocryphal relics have been believed in before. I am at this moment 
in communication with members of various foreign learned societies, who 
are interested in my researches, and who are favouring me with their 
advice. The instant I hear of a tangible clue, I shall again start for 
the original “ Sister Anne’s Tower.” Earnestness meets with its reward 
in the long-run ; and though I have little doubt that my explanation of 
Bluebeard’s history will henceforth be accepted as the true reading by 
all unprejudiced minds, still I hope to visit his country, and to yet publish 
an elaborately annotated biography, with plans and illustrations from 
sketches taken on the spot. 

¥: 
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Alfred de Vigny — Port. 


‘* Ler no oration be pronounced over my tomb.” Such was the ex- 
pressed wish of Alfred de Vigny only a short time before his death; and 
it was a wish consonant with that silent reserve with which he had en- 
shrouded himself from public notice during the last half of his life. He 
shuddered at the thought of cold official praises being uttered over his 
tomb, and would have blamed himself for sanctioning it beforehand, as 
a sort of posthumous indiscretion. The single and innocent vanity of 
which he has left a trace was the desire that military honours should 
be paid to his coffin. In this he was faithful to one of the dearest, the 
liveliest, and the most constant instincts of his character. ‘The illustrious 
writer, the soldierly Academician, only asked that his young comrades 
of the army should follow to the cemetery the old Captain of Infantry : 
the single sound which he permitted around his grave was the mufiled 
voice of the drums veiled in crape. 

Alfred Victor, Count de Vigny, was born at Loches, in Touraine, on 
the 27th of March 1799, of a family of soldiers who originally came 
from Beauce. His father had distinguished himself in the Seven Years’ 
War; his mother was the granddaughter of Admiral. Baraudin, and 
cousin of Bougainville. Whilst still young De Vigny came to Paris, and 
entered, towards the close of the First Empire, the institution of M. Hix. 
Here he caught from his comrades that passion for war which then 
inflamed the youth, and more especially the students, of France. He 
dreamed of epaulettes, shakos, waving plumes, drawn swords, fights, and 
massacres. ‘To withdraw him from this absorbing influence, his mother, 
who was averse to his military predilections, engaged for him at home a 
tutor, the Abbé Gaillard. This, however, was of no avail, Although 
devoting himself patiently to study, the boy De Vigny dreamed ever of 
combats and conquests. Hardly had he arrived at his sixteenth year 
when the Restoration brought back the Bourbons, and sent Napoleon to 
Elba. He then received a commission in the Red Musketeers of the House- 
hold of the King ; and it was his misfortune to accompany Louis X VIII. in 
his flight from Paris. A part of the king’s escort only accompanied the 
fugitive monarch to Ghent ; and M. de Vigny was spared the ignominy of 
crossing the frontier. He was sent to Amiens, where he remained dur- 
ing the eventful Hundred Days. A return to the capital being prohibited 
to all those who had attended their sovereign, De Vigny was exiled 
thirty leagues from Paris. 

In 1823 he transferred himself to the Line, in order that he might take 
part in the expedition, under the Duc de Vendéme, which was sent into 
Spain. His regiment, however, advanced no further than the valleys of 
the Pyrenees. This chafed his spirits; and to fill up his leisure-hours, and 
dissipate the ennui of barrack-life, he devoted himself to study and poesy. 
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At length, becoming disenchanted with the life of a soldier, he decided, in 
1828, on resigning his commission, and consecrating his future life to the 
muse of verse. Before this event, however, M. de Vigny had wielded the 
pen, and with more effect than the sword. Le Dryade et Symeta, imita- 
tions of Theocritus, he had published in 1815; in 1822 appeared, under the 
title of Livre Mystique, Livre Antique, Livre Moderne, Héléna, La Som- 
nambule, La Fille de Jephté, La Femme Adultére, Le Bal, La Prison, 
La Déluge, Moise, Dolorida, La Trappiste, La Neige, Le Cor, Eloa, 
which were written between the years 1824 and 1826. Alfred de Vigny 
was a profound reader of the Holy Scriptures, and the inspiration which 
he derived from the sacred writings may be traced in nearly all these 
poems. loa had an immediate success, and raised the author to the 
first rank in the new school of poetry. The legend of Loa is singularly 
fanciful and medieval. The tear which our Saviour shed on hearing of 
the death of Lazarus was carried, so runs the story, to heaven, and there 
metamorphosed into a creature half-woman, half-angel: 
“Comme lincens qui briile aux rayons du soleil 

Le change en un feu pur, éclatant et vermeil ; 

On vit alors du sein de l’urne éblouissante 

S’élever une forme et blanche et grandissante— 

Une voix s’entendit qui disait : Eloa— 

Et l’ange apparaissant répondit, Me voila.” 


Being woman, she clung to earth and earthly things, and, notwithstanding 


the splendour with which she was surrounded, sighed for human love 
and sympathy. One day, strolling outside the gates of heaven, she en- 
countered the Tempter in the form of a beautiful and ravishing youth. 
She at once fell in love with him, listened to his bland words, and for 
him abandoned the perfumed groves amidst which the angels wander. 
Too late she found that she had mated her Satan, the Arch- Deceiver. 

In 1826 M. Alfred de Vigny appeared before the public with his 
great historical romance, Cing- Mars, which ran through four editions in 
three years, and is still regarded in France as a model of this kind of 
fiction. The-style and dramatic action of the work created universal 
admiration, though hyper-severe critics reproached the author with hav- 
ing falsified history and exalted his hero at the expense of Richelieu. In 
1882 appeared Stello, ou les Diables bleus, and in 1835 Servitude et 
Grandeur militaires. These two works enjoyed a no less success than 
Cing-Mars, and provoked equally bitter criticisms ; the great events and 
the principal personages of the Republic and the Empire being, accord- 
ing to his stern censors, represented more by the poet than the historian. 
He had given too much play to his imagination, and devoted himself too 
little to the study of facts. Not in poetry and historic romance alone, 
however, did M. de Vigny shine. He made a name for himself in the 
drama. At the ThéAtre Francais a translation of Shakespeare’s Othello 
was played in 1829. This performance was the more remarkable, inas- 
much as it was the first romantic drama ever put upon the stage of this 
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privileged house. He had also in preparation Zhe Merchant of Venice ; 
but owing to the confusion caused by the Revolution of July, it was never 
put upon the stage. The attacks levelled against this new effort, and 
the praises sung in De Vigny’s honour, were equally exaggerated. Lu 
Maréchale @ Ancre, an original piece represented in 1831, had but a 
doubtful triumph; in 1835, however, the poet detached from his Steilo 
the episode of Chatterton, and dramatised it. This play obtained a great 
run, and produced a tremendous sensation. The reality of the principal 
character, and the general morality of the piece, which ended by a 
suicide, were nevertheless severely contested ; some deputies of the Corps 
Législatif even protested in a full house against the dénowement. The 
interest of the drama itself, graceful pictures of society drawn in Stello, 
the elegance of its style, and the talent of Madame Dorval, triumphed 
over every criticism. Chatterton was reproduced, but with less sensation, 
in 1857. 

For a long time previous to his death the noble poet had withdrawn 
himself from the busy world. The last twenty-eight years of his life, it may 
be said, were passed in a kind of meditative silence, scarcely interrupted, 
in 1843, by some fragments of“ Poémes philosophiques” published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes,—Le Sauvage, La Mort du Loup, La Flite, 
&e. &e., and by his speech on the occasion of his reception at the French 
Academy, where he replaced M. Etienne in 1846. His literary life 
closed, properly speaking, in 1835, when he published, nearly at the 
same time, Chatterton and Servitude et Grandeur militaires. Hence- 
forth he kept himself from the crowd—far from its rude noise and weary- 
ing activity, from its baseless hopes and delusive ambitions. It is diffi- 
cult, however, satisfactorily to explain the nature of his retirement— 
whether it was pride or discouragement, or a combination of both those 
feelings. He dwelt in a world of his own—narrow apropos of the world ; 
broad and illimitable compared with that world the creation of his own 
genius and imagination. He thought and dreamed and lived on alone, 
almost in ascetic seclusion; admitting to his intimacy only a few pri- 
vileged persons, tried and trusted friends, whose tastes coincided with his 
own, whose judgment he valued, and whose praise he honestly appre- 
ciated. He rarely quitted his studious retreat. Occasionally he issued 
forth ; but then generally it was to vote at the Academy, which he did 
free from every influence of sect or party. He loved to defend within 
its walls what appeared to him true art—that is, art unfettered, dis- 
interested, and independent. One of those whose cause he valiantly 
gained before the illustrious Assembly was precisely a writer of his in- 
tellectual calibre,—M. Ratisbonne,—whom, by a touching adoption, he 
has appointed the executor of his literary bequests. On the day of battle 
the author of Hloa obtained the suffrages of the Academy in favour of 
the translator and poet. This was one of his last academical victories. 
They were rare; for he never sought to acquire over his confréres of the 
Institute any undue influence, since he regarded such influence as 
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being rarely the sign and prize of superiority ; he felt, moreover, that, 
when once acquired, more trouble and anxiety and care were required 
to retain it than would suffice to produce a good work. 

There were doubtless many causes to account for his seclusion. Some 
of them may escape us, whilst others can only be traced by penetrating 
into the shade of his intimate life. Without drawing aside the veil of 
privacy, without entering into biographical details to search for an ex- 
planation, may not very plausible and natural grounds for the kind of life 
he chose be discovered in his writings? What seemed to dominate him 
was a horror of any thing trivial or conventional ; his soul aspired after 
“the beautiful,” “the exquisite,” “the rare,” “the singular.” Without 
the folly and vanity of Don Quixote, he had a fund of chivalrous ideas 
and sentiments ; and at an early period of life manifested a strong taste 
for adventure. By a fatality of circumstances, however, these chivalrous 
sentiments never found vent in action. This taste for adventure only 
met with grievous deception. He dreamed “great” things, and awoke 
to find himself surrounded by the “little.” The disproportion he found 
between that passion for the ideal which exalted his soul, and the stern 
and mediocre reality of events in the midst of which he moved, tortured 
him. Scattered throughout his works we find here and there passages 
which reveal, or seem to reveal, to us these inner sufferings. In the first 
chapter of Servitude et Grandeur militaires, a symptom of this feeling 
may, be traced. “I belong to that generation which, nourished with 
bulletins by the Empire, had always before its eyes a drawn sword; and 
I came to clutch it at the moment when France thrust it back into the 
scabbard of the Bourbons. The events which I sought became not so 
great as I had hoped. What was to be done?” As he proceeds, he 
seems to utter a cry of pain, of despair for having to remain for fourteen 
years of his life between the echo and the dream of battles. He was 
inconsolable at the hours lost in uselessly waiting for the opportunity of 
glory ; he consumed himself, as it were, in the shade. Educated by a 
father who amused his childhood, already pensive, with the narratives of 
the Seven Years’ War,—himself contemporary with the heroic struggles 
of Imperial France against Europe,—his early impressions were derived 
from the narratives of Napoleon’s campaigns, which were being acted before 
him ; and he became, even in youth, a prey to this “vision of victory.” 
He became a soldier, hoping to realise this vision; but he grasped only 
an empty shadow. A permanent peace reigned over the Continent, which 
was thoroughly sick and weary of the bloody and protracted hostilities 
that had exhausted its strength and impoverished its exchequers. In 
the place of the field of battle there were only parades. Becoming im- 
patient of this existence, he at length sent in his resignation, at the age 
of thirty ; but he had scattered and dissipated, in this sterile attempt, his 
brightest dreams. He felt his hopes fade, his ambition blighted; and as 
he thrust back his sword into its scabbard, he also thrust himself back 
into private life, dejected and disappointed. 
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From the career of arms which absorbed fourteen years of his life, he 
carried into his private sphere something more than the incurable wound 
of a deceived passion. He brought to it that lively and powerful sentiment 
which constrained him throughout his whole existence, and became his 
infallible guide; he seemed to personify and also to worship the soldier’s 
moral ideal—Honour, the sans peur et sans reproche of the Chevalier 
Bayard. From an Englishman’s point of view this exalted abstraction 
is obscure, vague, and impalpable; and even where tangible, change- 
able according to the impressions of the time and the country. - All- 
powerful as the sentiment may be in some breasts, it still requires to be 
defined by the double idea of human duty and of human dignity. De 
Vigny, however, regards it as something divine, and paid it poetic 
worship. 

As the glory of arms was his dream in active life, so art the most 
pure, the most elevated, was his dream as a writer. “I have had occa- 
sion,” says M. Caro, “to say elsewhere, and I repeat it with a conviction 
strengthened by a renewed reading of his works, that the principal feature 
which characterises them is the minute carefulness with which he selects 
his ideas, and the elegance of form in which he expresses them—in a word, 
his respect for human thought. He has given to his contemporaries a 
beautiful example of chasteness, temperance, and harmony, well worthy 
of being reflected upon, at a time of prodigal improvisation of immoderate 
abandon, of vulgar indiscretion, of sans facon, alike disregardful of art 
and the public. Lovable and rare is the spirit which thus respects itself 
in the choice of subjects, in the conscience with which it meditates upon 
them, and in that search and inquiry after perfection of detail which re- 
veals the true artist. This enthusiasm for idea, this curiosity for expres- 
sion, this solicitude, this instinct, this taste for the refinements of thought 
and style, is indeed true faith in art—the real worship of the ideal ; it 
is, in a word, the sentiment of honour applied to letters.” It bore out 
with exquisite fidelity the profound remark of La Bruyére, who says: 
“Entre toutes les différentes expressions qui peuvent rendre une seule de 
nos pensées, il n’y en a qu’une que soit la bonne; on ne la rencontre pas 
toujours en parlant ou en écrivant. I] est vrai néanmoins qu’elle existe, 
que tout ce que ne l’est point est faible, et ne satisfait point un homme 
Wesprit qui veut se faire entendre.” 

M. De Vigny was the last amongst the poets of the day to think of 
placing himself before the public. As we have said before, he shrank 
with nervous horror from the world ; nor did he in his retirement seek 
the noisy applause of men. He was chary of his works no less than of 
himself. To use one of his own expressions, he repelled the temptation 
of amusing the idle by scraps of his life or the misdirection of his voca- 
tion. Many passages full of pleasant and genial irony has he levelled 
against those vain contemporary writers, the Dumas’ and the George 
Sands’, for example, who delight in letting the world look into their 
heart of hearts, laying bare their consciences, and calling upon their 
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fellow-creatures to gaze upon the revelations of their lives. De Vigny 
had too much self-respect to let the light thus publicly in upon his most 
private thoughts, and wave to the world to come to those chambers of 
the soul in which its holiest secrets shall be kept. He refused, as others 
did not, to exhibit his mind confused, perhaps disordered, and still 
encumbered with familiar souvenirs of the most cherished faults; he did 
not judge himself either sufficiently illustrious or sufficiently repentant to 
make his confessions in a loud voice, and to intrust a whole nation with 
his sins. If ever a cry breaks from him, a cry that has been drawn from 
his bosom by bitter experience, it is only through the medium of another 
that the voice is heard. Into his ideal creations alone is it that he has 
thrown any of his passion and his pain; and if his first occasionally 
betrays, like that of Byron, personal emotion, it is under a veil that he 
becomes emotional and that his heart beats. 

Every where throughout his works he was mindful of his art. Art 
was subordinate to every thing. Peruse his most exquisite morceau, and 
it will be perceived that they are never written haphazard, but that they 
are connected by a general conception, they are instinct with one motive. 
The dominant idea in Cing-Mars is the end of the Monarchy, prepared 
by the great revolutionary Richelieu; Stello is the true mission of the 
poet and the artist ; whilst Servitude et Grandeur militaire is a consistent 
denunciation of that demoralising institution, a permanent army. 

Bearing in mind, then, what we have said, it is easy to understand 
why M. de Vigny condemned the last thirty years of his life to a sort of 
exile from the world. In the fine, exquisite, passionate, nervous tempera- 
ment of the poet, ardent in the pursuit of the ideal and of glory, but ren- 
dered vulnerable by these very qualities, may be found many causes 
which would make a contact with the public exceedingly painful. Popu- 
larity, that noisy part of glory, he never sought; but the glory which he 
obtained was subdued as the reflection of the light in an alabaster lamp. 
By his fortunate flight from the world M. de Vigny was able to preserve 
pure and intact that which would otherwise, perhaps, have been compro- 
mised, and its lustre diminished, had he written, and written prodigally, 
for the world. His object was of a higher character, and the greatness he 
achieved he has unquestionably obtained. Amongst his own countrymen 
he will hold a high niche in the Temple of Fame; his memory will be 
cherished with the memory of Alfred de Musset, Béranger, St.-Beuve, 
and Victor Hugo. 








Marriage not a-la-mode. 


Pxiurarcn records with evident sympathy the declaration of The- 
mistocles, that he had rather his daughter married a man without money 
than money without aman. But the son of Neocles had been in early 
youth disinherited by his father for his extravagant vices; and as his 
incidental poverty was probably the spur which, still more than the tro- 
phies of Miltiades, goaded him into greatness, it was but natural that he 
should retain in the height of his glory some toleration for the circum- 
stances which had evoked it. Besides, the hard day of Salamis had con- 
vinced its hero of the value of brave hearts and stubborn thews. Whether 
his daughter shared these views, the biographer in all probability did not 
know ; and even had he known, he was too little of a social philosopher 
to have thought it deserving of mention in his pages. Indeed, the 
opinion of women on that or any other subject was not much canvassed 
among the Athenians. And the only conclusion which we can draw from 
Themistocles’ thinking it worth his while to lay stress upon his saying, 
and from Plutarch thinking it.worth while to commemorate it, is, that 
it was not one which was usually acted upon. 

Indeed, it must be pretty evident that in all ages of the world, even 
before money transactions had superseded those of simpler barter, some 
preference must have been extended, in the choice of husbands, to those 
who possessed, or were likely to possess, substance, as against those who 
had neither possessions nor prospects. The lacklands and vawriens must 
ever have been at a discount in a matter which concerned the feeding of 
a second mouth, and the rearing of a progeny which brings no capital 
into the world and no immediate available labour. And though we may 
come across such a peculiar custom as exists among the Dyaks of Borneo, 
whereby no man is permitted to marry till he can produce a certain 
number of enemies’ skulls, it is not unlikely that a price is affixed to 
hostile heads by the governing powers; and hence these skulls may be 
regarded as so much matrimonial stock-in-trade. In all centuries and 
places it is an immutable condition of human existence, that physical 
necessities must be satisfied; and whenever a man proposes to himself so 
wild a scheme as the wooing 2 woman whom he cannot decently main- 
tain, he has no right to howl and turn round and abuse the world should 
he get refused, if not by the girl, at least by her parents. Every pater- 
familias has not the peculiar experience or the lofty notions of a Themis- 
tocles; and the duties of a husband lie nearer to Threadneedle Street 
than to the Bay of Salamis. Hence no one has cause for wonder if the 
heroic dictum be usually reversed, and a man without money be con- 
sidered less eligible than money even without a man. How much 
muscle, conversational power, skill in fence, capacity of riding across 
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country, ease in entering a drawing-room, entitles a person to be con- 
sidered a man, would be, if raised, a vexed question to the end of time, 
and is altogether incapable of definition by the most muscular Christian 
or the strictest magister elegantiarum. But how much money is required 
to keep up a domestic establishment is, though a moot-point, one quite 
capable of being fixed, as I trust to show in this Essay. Therefore, if 
marriage be a man’s object, let him not forget that a sufficient income— 
not pleasant badinage, nor fluent speaking, nor a good seat—is the first 
essential condition. And though he may be a tip-top classic, stroke-oar, 
nay, the most accomplished fellow of his circle, he has no ground for 
complaint, no right to claim sympathy, if, not having this essential con- 
dition, he runs a losing race against some dullard who has. 

All this is so true, say you, that very little need be urged to demon- 
strate it. But some little has certainly to be said in order to recall it to 
many who too often forget it, and to protect myself, by anticipation, 
against others who, but for my distinctly stating and dwelling on it, 
would accuse me of forgetting or ignoring it, now that I am going to 
advocate, not the opposite, but another side of the question. There are 
plenty of more or less penniless young fellows who are exquisite waltzers, 
dead shots, good raconteurs, admirable judges of scarfs, superbly self- 
possessed—in a word, the owners of all that floating capital which makes 
girls admire, if it does not induce them to marry, men. Hark to some 
of these gentlemen, and you will very soon know that, when the Fortu- 
natus of a huckster’s stall, who cannot for his life dance a step, tell a 
good story, knock over his bird, or wear a white tie fit to be seen, who 
blushes as he comes into a room and stumbles as he goes out of it, 
withal rushes quietly to the front and walks off with the girl they are 
all raving about, they think it “uncommon hard lines,” instead of re- 
garding it as the most natural thing in the world. Again; there are 
plenty of well-to-do, worldly, unsentimental people, who will quite 
agree with you as long as you laugh at these splenetic boys; but 
the moment you denounce a good man with a thousand a year being 
thrown over for a worse with tive, they will forthwith set you down as 
a very unpractical person. In order, therefore, to protest against the 
unreasonableness of the former class, and to screen myself from the 
suspicions and imputations of the latter, I have in the commencement 
stated distinctly the proper and natural preponderance which, in a state 
of existence requiring food, clothing, and lodgement, an income sufficient 
to insure these has over no income at all, or an income insufficient for 
the wants and results of marriage. 

Having cleared the ground of the possibility of one misconception, let 
me now endeavour to combat another. We are all agreed that a certain 
amount of money—to be approximately fixed later on—should be within 
the possession or reach of him who aspires to be married. But are we 
all agreed that it is not a greater absurdity for a man without this certain 
sum so to aspire, than it is a wickedness to discourage or prevent his 
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aspiration because it is contested by a second man who, though ceteris 
paribus we will say neither better nor worse, has twice that certain sum? 
I suspect that there will be mighty disagreement amongst us. At any 
rate, there ought to be, unless most people are prepared to abandon either 
their practice or its defence. It is incontestable, as a fact, that the second 
man is regarded by society as a better “catch,” and will be favoured and 
given opportunities at the expense of his rival. Yet surely this should 
not be. Each has what I have called the “essential condition of mar- 
riage,” the “certain amount of money,” which I will not fail shortly to 
calculate. All the rest is not essential, but accidental; valuable, perhaps, 
but not absolutely necessary; and should be weighed in the same scale 
as the size of hands, the colour of hair, or swiftness of foot. And these 
latter are clearly more for the consideration of the girl than for the 
interference of her parents or society at large. A father has as much 
right to prevent his daughter from marrying a pauper as from cutting 
her carotid artery. But he has no more right to insist that she shall 
prefer a man with twice the “ certain amount of money” to one with only 
exactly the “certain amount of money,” than he has to force her to wear 
buttoned boots instead of laced ones, or to use Truefitt’s Columbian dye 
rather than Douglas’s Mexican balm. I make no stipulation in favour 
of the “certain-amount man,” as many would do in order to excite 
special prejudice in his favour. I do not assume that he is better-looking, 
more virtuous, courageous, genial, generous, what you will, than his com- 
petitor the “twice-amount man.” I am supposing that there is, on 
these scores, nothing to choose between them; that they are guests at 
the same houses, the father’s house among the rest; both well-behaved 
members of society, one being preferred by these people, the other by 
those, as is invariably the case in this world; but neither objectionable 
on any accepted estimate. Each is sound in lung, and would pass the 
examination of an insurance office; each regularly pays his bills; each is 
free from the imputation of profane language, hard drinking, or loose 
practices; each has his faults, his peculiarities, his queer ways, his odd 
notions, as every body will have, or will at least seem to have, as long as 
ever we all of us have our own opinions. The only appreciable, tangible, 
uncontested difference between them is, that one has the “ certain amount” 
which will enable him to support the girl and her offspring, and the 
other has “twice the amount.” Should there be here a fair field and no 
favour? or should the girl be petted, or bullied, or—the more common 
case—driven, by opportunity given to the one and denied to the other, to 
marry the richer suitor? I know well enough whether or not there 
usually is a fair field in such cases; I feel convinced enough that there 
ought to be. 

Probably, were this a spoken instead of a written discourse, some 
would be inclined to interrupt me at this point, and object that nothing 
would be gained by giving the‘fair field and no favour asked for, since 
the girl herself would be sure to be influenced by what, though not an 
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essential condition, she would certainly regard as an incidental advantage. 
I will grant—at any rate I will not dispute—that, the race of social luxury 
being and remaining such as it is, most girls would be strongly tempted 
to arrive at such a decision. But there would still be many who would 
not, and who, if left to their own free choice, would, marry the “ certain- 
amount man.” For it must be borne in mind that practically he will 
possess either really or in the eyes of the girl decided personal superiority 
over his rival, which I purposely omitted from the theoretical argument 
for the sake of greater fairness. To suppose that he does not is to sup- 
pose that she has a preference for neither, or, in other words, is indifferent 
to both, except for the second certain amount which one has and the 
other has not. I freely grant that this second certain amount would, in 
our present state of society, outweigh, in the choice of many girls, what 
even they regarded as personal superiority. But I am justified in 
believing that there are many with whom it would not weigh at all. 
Nay, there are girls—not many perhaps, and fewer growing every year— 
who are for marrying absolute beggars, and who are prevented from doing 
so only by their parents. These at least, plus a fair number of others 
quite as tender-hearted but more prudent, would straightway marry the 
men possessed of only the “certain amount,” if he were preferable in 
other respects. But see the consequence. There would be called into 
existence a number of married couples with means properly sufficient, 
but insufficient for the terrible contest of luxurious display. The fact of 
some having married “ certain- amount men” would have a moral influ- 
ence in many ways. It would make firm the wavering, and so have a 
recruiting tendency, and increase the ranks of those who followed ineli- 
nation rather than financial interest. They who know the effect pro- 
duced by “what others do,” especially among girls, will not underrate 
its action in this instance. Other advantages would arise, which I will 
signalise in proper time. At present I content myself with having 
answered those who object that nothing would be gained by the girl’s 
being allowed a free choice. This much is clear, that we shall so call 
into existence a class of women who will marry those who would ordi- 
narily be called poor men, when they might marry others who are called 
rich men. 

What, then, are the propositions which so far I am entitled to consider 
as established? They appear to me to be four in number. The first is, 
that a man who lacks “the certain amount of money” has no better 
ground of complaint against girls, parents, or society, if he fail in his 
attempts at marriage, than a competitor for the civil service would have 
against being rejected if he cannot pass his examination, or a groom 
would have if he were refused employment because he does not under- 
stand a horse. The second is, that a man who has this certain amount, 
and is otherwise unobjectionable, has great ground of complaint if he be 
flung aside for one who has no higher qualifications than himself beyond 
possessing twice that amount. ‘The third is, that girls would in many 
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instances—and each instance would have a strong tendency to. produce 
the same decision in others—choose the former. And the fourth, that 
in nearly every instance they are compelled directly or indirectly to be 
satisfied with the latter. Three of these propositions—the first, third, 
and fourth—simply enunciate facts which every body is ready to ac- 
knowledge as such, or would willingly consider to be established by what 
little has just been said. The second, however, does no more than assert 
a right. 

Were I to leave it in this position, it would continue to be as much 
ignored in practice as it is admitted in theory. Englishmen are not 
often much influenced by arguments founded upon abstract reasoning ; 
and if nothing more could be said for the “certain-amount man” than 
that he suffered a grievous wrong in being set aside in favour of the 
“twice-the-amount man,” he would experience, perhaps, a fair share of 
commiseration, but certainly no change in his chances of matrimony. 
But all Englishmen are utilitarians, whether they know it or not; and 
if you can prove to them that the community is being injured by the 
wrong, they will more readily give ear to complaint. And this, I think, 
there will be no difficulty in demonstrating. Let us see if the preference 
given to the man who has “twice the certain amount” be not detrimental 
to society and the community. 

No one can say that I have indulged in appeals to prejudices of the 
heart, or in sentimental language; and I am not going to indulge in 
them now. But quite apart from the intrinsic holiness of love, it has 
surely much to plead for itself on the score of its good fruits. Let the 
Divorce Court record what foul mischances it will, and let superficial 
eynics draw from its sad tales what misanthropic conclusions they may, 
the belief remains intact in the mind of every man of large experience, 
that English women are, for the most part, true wives; and English 
hearths, for the most part, hearths of sufficiently satisfactory happiness. 
That they are such is to many thoughtful people a wonder; but let us 
wonder and be thankful. Still, can it be doubted that a girl will make a 
better wife to the man whom she prefers, than to the man whom she, in 
all honesty, but with some regretful retrospections, obediently accepts? 
Does it smack too much of the “ Republic’—and Plato was scarcely a 
Utopian—to believe that she will bear nobler children to the former than 
to the latter? Is it extravagant to believe that she will put up with the 
little, but frequently-recurring and unavoidable, annoyances of married 
life with better heart and sweeter temper when she shares them with, 
or is burdened with them by, the man whom of all men she worshiped, 
than when she can unfortunately aggravate her troubles by saying to 
herself, ‘Ah, if I had married nim! How different it would have 
been!” And this additional endurance and urbanity of patience—have 
they no influence on the young mimic brood at their knee? I am not 
calling in aid the extreme, but, as I say, exceptional, instances where 
a woman kicks over the traces altogether; though such instances do 
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occur, and are nearly always ascribable to the first mistake of marrying 
the wrong person. I am speaking of the good, pure, proud wife, who 
has taken her husband for better for worse, and will live and die at his 
side be her mortifications what they may. I am using only the small 
swords of the armoury of argument. I am marshaling the trifles, and 
showing that the sum and result of them is no small national matter. 
Nor must we forget to consider him who has been wilful fool or unhappy 
dupe enough to press or be admitted into an alliance at the expense of a 
poorer competitor. And how about this last? And his wife, if he ever 
get one, or have not rather steeped himself in tobacco, clubs, and cyni- 
cism? And their children? And so on—alas, infinitely! Supposing 
the very best that can happen, what ought to have happened would be 
considerably better. The “certain-amount man” would have married 
the woman whom he wanted and who wanted him; and the “ twice-the- 
certain-amount man” would have married somebody else, who, to say the 
least, wanted him quite as much as the wife le has got. 

As against all this loss,—loss no less national than individual,—what 
has been the gain? It is perfectly clear that if it was thought worth 
while to promote a union with the “twice-the-amount man,” it was on 
account of what the amount over and above that which is necessary 
would bring. It was intended, therefore, in most instances at least, 
that the whole should be spent. It must, therefore, be spent in super- 
fluities, in luxuries, since half the amount would, by our supposition, be 
sufficient to provide all that is really requisite. I will not go into a 
laboured argument to show what political economy irrefragably demon- 
strates, and what, though few believe, all the disbelief in the world will 
not leave less true than that you cannot have your cake and eat it, viz, 
that a demand for commodities is not a demand for labour; or, in other 
words, that money expended on superfluities makes the working-man no 
better off, and the world at large not one halfpenny richer,—nay, indeed, 
exactly so much poorer by the amount of money so spent. Therefore 
the only persons benefited by the expenditure are those who spend it. 
But how are they benefited? Not in health, nor in comfort, nor in edu- 
cation, nor in morals, since the “certain amount” will provide all these. 
Of course it might be spent in charity, or used as capital; but we may be 
quite sure that so decided a preference was not manifested for its pos- 
sessor in the expectation that it would be put to such impersonal use. It 
was understood, and correctly understood, that it would be spent on the 
possessor’s establishment. It will therefore be spent by the husband and 
wife for the gratification of their whims or their vanity, because they 
happen to have it, and because other people are spending as much or 
more. It will be spent in shining neighbours down; in outvying this 
man’s silver, that woman’s lace, or the other person’s turn-out. It will 
be spent in adding fuel to the fire for domestic display, in lending fresh 
impetus to the frantic race in parade, in infusing new acerbity into the 
rage and passionate struggle for plutocratic vain-glory. It will feed no- 
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body’s mouth, instruct nobody’s mind, improve nobody’s morals, spiritual- 
ise nobody’s soul. It will help no poor lame dog over a stile, buy no 
oil, stanch no wounds. It will, you say, then, be utterly wasted? 
Would to Heaven it were! Alack! it will fructify most dolefully. It 
will help to raise the standard of living. It will so prevent many from 
marrying who ought to be married, and beggar many others who, having 
married on smaller means, cannot resist the awful temptation to compete 
with their richer neighbours. Preventing marriage, it will increase the 
number of men who tempt, and of women who are tempted. Profoundly 
and lastingly injuring those who have not so much to spend, it can by 
no possibility benefit those who have and spend it. In the rivalry of 
riches, they who shine down somebody on their right are sure to be 
shone down by somebody on their left. They cannot add to their com- 
fort; they can only succeed in purchasing mortification. The “twice- 
the-certain-amount man” has been chosen because he is sure to lessen the 
consolations of smaller circles, and runs an excellent chance of destroying 
those of his own. 

But can all this be prevented? some sober-minded listener will object. 
If not, why these tears? There are four classes of people concerned : to 
which are we to make appeal? ‘There is society, represented usually by 
the parents, upon whom its influence is the most effective; there is the 
girl, the richer man, and the poorer man. I verily believe that, so far 
as society is concerned, you might as well talk to a stone wall as remon- 
strate with it. The reigning powers are proof against much fine writing 
and all the demonstration in the world. They are numerous, they are 
strong, and they are all doing the same thing. Quicquid multis peccatur 
inultum est, says Lucan. What is countenanced by the majority, how- 
ever blameworthy, escapes censure. Or if censure be aimed, they defend 
themselves by what Juvenal so well calls their numerus juncteque 
umbone phalanges. They close up their ranks and lock their shields 
together at the least cry of attack. Remonstrance is encountered as an 
impertinence. What, say they, are we all wrong together? And who 
are you who are so mightily in the right that you are to go about 
making such a fuss and preaching a new dispensation? Felicia tempora, 
indeed, gue te moribus opponunt. Tertius e celo cecidit Cato. Here’s 
another censor, we declare. What a fortunate set of people are we, to 
have sent us such a moralist as you! And they will set you down 
among themselves as a young puppy or an old fool, and never a moment 
think of suspending their business, of fathoming their neighbour's purse. 
And the girl. What can we do with her? She is scarcely a free 
agent. One hears men sometimes prate courageously of what they will 
or would do for a woman they care for. Fire and water are, I think, 
the usual difficulties they are ready to encounter for her sake; and other 
elements are sometimes lugged in to clinch the proof of devotion. But 
fire and water, though very big, and on occasions perhaps very terrible, 
are more commonly very vague expressions, and denote an extravagant 
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state of mind rather than faith that knows no slackening and much 
patient endurance. But suppose that fire and water are literally gone 
through—what then? Most of us, I suppose, would gallop up to a battery 
if there was no help for it, and the ride came in the discharge of duty ; 
and a good many, I hope, would not slink from a ladder tongued by 
flame or a roll of ugly waves if human nature prompted it, even though 
there were no vast reward at the end of them. The pleasure of peril, 
the delight of being up and doing, the intoxicating effervescence of ac- 
tion, carry one through all such scenes pretty pleasantly. But being 
“nagged” from morning till night!—fire and water are nothing to it. 
We have no convents, holes in the wall, deep wells, or dense haystacks, 
with which to threaten recalcitrant daughters. But we can lead them 
“such a life;” and so quietly, that nobody shall guess it. Fathers can 
come down of a morning without returning—nay, scarcely enduring—the 
matutinal salute; can go about all day stern, silent, and unapproachable, 
and throw into the “good night” a sound and sense of terrible accusa- 
tion. Mothers can weep and sigh, interlard what little talk there may 
be with homilies about the ingratitude of children, with hints of gray 
hairs and graves, and the harlequinade jump taken by love when a cer- 
tain policeman poverty kicks at the door of the hut. Brothers, too, I am 
sorry to say, can sneer and hesitate dislike; and every body, in fine, con- 
spire to make inhabiting the bleak world alone a very sorry business. 
She gives in at last: and who shall blame her? Not I, at least, over- 
much. She never was and never could be stone; and the corstant do- 
mestic water of bitterness has been going on dripping, dripping, till she 
is literally worn away, and they may do what they like with her. Will 
she give up the young cornet? Yes, the whole regiment. Will she 
marry the parson? Yes, yes,—the sexton, any body they like,—if they 
will only take her off the family rack, relax the paternal thumbscrew, 
throw away the motherly pincers, and her loving cousins will not pinch: 
her quite so hard. Meanwhile the young cornet, or struggling barrister, 
or unrecognised writer, is going through fire and water for her; videlicit, 
drinking rather deeper at mess, smoking half-a-dozen extra cheroots 
daily, playing rather higher stakes at pool-écarté, boring every body 
about him with the big trouble under his waistcoat; and hearing on a 
sudden that she for whom he is undergoing all this has given him up, is 
intensely disgusted, thinks “so much for women,” and smokes his pipe. 
Clearly the girl cannot help us much in our work of reformation. Many 
girls, as I have allowed, are not at all anxious to give a helping hand ; 
and the few who are have their wrists very soon bound, and released only 
on condition that they shall make a different use of their opportunities. 
To whom, then, shall we turn? ‘To the richer, the “‘ twice-the-amount 
man”? Shall we ask him to forego his advantages, to give up his posi- 
tion, when all the world is at his back, and laying the odds on him, and 
telling him to go on and prosper? Often enough he is slow to believe 
that the girl really cares for “that fellow Jones.” Every body does the 
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best to hide it from him. Girls are queer, whimsical; don’t know their 
own minds. Any reason will do but the right one. But supposing he is 
perfectly aware that Jones is running him hard, is it likely that he will 
make very fine distinctions about how he is weighted, and what ought 
really to have the “pull” in such a race? Be sure that the “twice-the- 
certain-amount man” will hold his ground as long as he can, knowing 
that, if he marries the girl, it will be “all right,” and quite as ready as 
any body else to throw a bone of pity to that poor dog who comes smelling 
and snivelling about his portals. So that there is left for our only instru- 
ment “the certain-amount man,” who has all the world against him, 
and gets the go-by at every turn. You think that, if he be the forlorn 
hope, the goodly citadel of Marriage a la mode will remain impregnable? 
I think differently, and will tell you why. I am quite content to fight 
the battle with him, and prepared to show that if he will fight it in his 
own cause and the cause of his class, victory is certain. 

First of all, however, he must be in earnest. Is it too much to ask 
of a soldier? He must know what he wants, and be resolved to go the 
right way about getting it when the way is once pointed out to him. 
Should he have any doubts as to whether marriage is in itself desirable 
or not, or whether it much matters if he remains single to the grave, I 
speak not to him. It is supposed that he would marry if he could, but 
that he thinks the difficulties, to the consideration of which the preced- 
ing pages have been devoted, too great to be overcome. But are they 
not too great to be overcome? Have I not granted as much? But if 
they cannot be surmounted, they can surely be avoided. In the prepa- 
ration for any struggle, a recognition of facts is the first requisite for 
success. What general directs his attack straight at an impregnable 
position? What admiral anchors right under a battery which he knows 
he cannot silence, and which can very quickly sink him? What whist- 
‘player leads up to the ace? And what sensible “certain-amount man,” 
who wants to be married, ought to waste his time and affections over a 
girl who thinks lace the only wear, or even over some less purple-loving 
maiden, who has a thorough-going campaigning mother at her elbow to 
see that she never surrenders except with all the honours of match- 
making war? He must look facts frankly in the face, and avow that 
these are not the fields and pastures for him. Is there any such great 
sacrifice and painful abnegation in foregoing at first what you may be 
sure you will not ultimately win? Is she who likes your attention just 
as she likes sunshine, sweet flowers, soft couches, pretty boots, but could 
not live happily with an archangel on such a beggarly income as yours, 
such a pearl beyond all price that you must rank yourself with swine if 
you do not make a grab at her? Lasciatela stare. Leave her alone, I 
pray. If you get her, God help you! And the other, the girl who has 
fallen among thieves, but who would be only too glad to be mounted 
upon your ass,—are you to pass? Ay, indeed, as quickly as ever you 
can. ‘The thieves have not done their work with her, and are too many 
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for you by far. She would love you and marry you, and brave it all out 
with you; darn your stockings, overhaul the weekly bills, turn her 
dresses, make your money go twice as far, and do infinite womanly ser- 
vices, were she but allowed. If you could get her! Yes, but you can’t. 
And what good will you do by trying? You of course will go through 
the awful fire and water, blood and thunder, talked of a page or so back, 
and she will be tormented and tortured out of her poor little life till she 
will fairly break down and give in. Zw nube atgue tace, will some one 
say to her; donant arcana cylindros. Marry, and hold your tongue 
about the old love ; your discretion will procure you some very handsome 
wedding-presents. She will take the advice, and there will be an end 
of it. 

I can quite fancy my “ certain-amount friend,” who has followed me 
hitherto with complete temper, in the belief that the way out was going 
to be shown him anon, here losing all patience, and coming to the con- 
clusion that he has got hold of the worst specimen of Job’s comforters. 
He is told at first that he is to marry, and can marry if he likes; and 
then that he must not think of marrying this style of girl, and will not 
be allowed to marry that style of girl, and fires up and wants to know 
whom he is to marry. Well, we are coming to it. A difficulty recog- 
nised is a difficulty more than half solved; and the knowledge of what 
& man cannot do leaves one very much clearer about what he can do. 
When he knows that Lady Vere de Vere will not sell her birthright for 
his mess of pottage, he is so much wiser, and as much nearer his end as 
every body is who has found out which is the wrong direction, even 
though he has not discovered which is the right one. And though 
many a “sweet Anne Page” is ready to exclaim, “Good mother, do not 
marry me to yond’ fool,” I pity the Fenton who fancies that she will give 
father and mother, Slender and Caius, the slip, and away with him to 
Eton in false colours, and bring to their hearts “united ceremony.” It 
is no use fighting against such terrible odds. 

But away from the hurly-burly of fashion, from the certamina 
Dearum, from the rivalries of reigning beauties and the Battle of the 
Balls, are there not slender-fashioned, bright-faced, pure-souled English 
girls by the hundred, by the thousand; who never envied any body’s 
bouquet, ambitioned any body’s staircase; never dreamed of eldest sons, 
high-steppers, palaces, or precedence; who read their books, chat over 
their sewing, love their mothers, worship their fathers, obey their bro- 
thers, say their prayers, and are quite ready, after a few natural tears, to 
leave the paternal lintel, take your people for their people, and carry 
their beautiful sunshine into your shady places? Hundreds, I say; 
thousands! and every bit as nice as your wonderful mermaidens of May- 
fair. They can talk quite as well upon any subject that ought to be 
talked about at all, are just as well up in languages—the language of 
slang excepted—ride as deftly, with the advantage of being always will- 
ing to walk, know infinitely more about ordering a dinner or airing 
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sheets, and will be as faithful to you all your life as your shadow, be 
your substance ever so small. But how about the society, the public 
opinion, the standard of fitness around them? How, in fact, about their 
mothers? Are they quite as manageable as their daughters? Yes; and 
for the very simple reason that your dreaded competitor, the “ twice-the- 
amount man,” never thinks of coming their way. They are out of the 
whirl of life, aside from the sweep of the modish stream; keeping their 
precious wares from the public mart and the appraiser’s hammer. The 
“twice-the-amount man” would not have them, if he saw them; he does 
not know their value; they are not in his line. Much less will they 
be sought, or, when stumbled on, given a thought by the thrice, four- 
times, forty-times the amount man. You may meet with rivals; I 
sincerely hope you will. But then they will carry your weight, and no 
more. If you are hit, you will be hit by one of your own size. The fair 
field and no favour will be yours. If you get cut out, it will be very 
unpleasant, I dare say, but at any rate it will not be by foul means; 
and though you may wince, wince as little as you can, say nothing 
about it, and—better luck next time. The chances, however, are very 
great that you will succeed this. The mother will give you a certain 
amount of trouble; will want to know to a farthing what your “ certain 
amount” is; will be rather fidgety and worrying, and good and tire- 
some, but will end with a “God bless you!” and you will carry off your 
treasure; and if you are not lord and master henceforth, it will be your 
own fault. 

But about whom is all this pretty story told? Who is the “ certain- 
amount man”? Who can be said to have the “ essential condition” ? 
What is the “sufficient income”? These are the phrases with which I 
commenced, these the questions that I promised to answer. If they be 
left unsettled, all that I have written signifies nothing. 

When Dame Quickly tells the “sweet Anne Page,” to whom we 
have once referred, and shall probably refer yet again, that Master 
Slender would speak a word with her, she replies : 

“T come to him.—This is my father’s choice ! 

Oh, what a world of vile ill-favoured faults 

Looks handsome in three hundred pound a year !” 
Three hundred pounds a year would not cover many “ill-favoured faults” 
nowadays; and the sum which, in Shakespeare’s time, was held to 
make a man a desirable conquest for the purposes of matrimony, is a sum 
which folks, of and for whom I write, regard as leaving him unfitted for 
it altogether. This, however, is “the certain amount” which I have had 
in my mind all along. It is not a sum to conjure with, but it will stand 
for the “ essential condition” of marriage among—whom do you think ? 
Why, the best-educated and most gentlemanly men of your acquaint- 
ance. “Bah!” I hear you saying; “I have exactly three hundred 
a year; I cannot for my life keep myself upon it, except by outrunning 
the constable.” My good fellow, I know that well enough. “The man,” 
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says Hesiod, “who does not know that the half is more than the whole, 
is a great fool.” Yes; and the man who does not know that the main- 
tenance of two is less than the maintenance of one, is a greater. I can 
tell you why you, a bachelor, cannot manage to make ends meet upon 
three hundred a year. Believe the testimony of an expert ; I have gone 
through it. Where shall we dine? At our chambers or our lodgings? 
Lucullus forbid! Even if a repast be feasible at all, what a bad dinner 
to begin with, and what a dull affair to end with, will it be. No; the 
Club, or the Wellington, or the St. James. There are two, three, four of 
us, and we must be jolly: what wine shall we drink? You have been 
very moderate, dined very badly, justly abuse your meal, divide the bill, 
and pay your seven and sixpence each. Forty-five shillings a week. 
One hundred and thirty pounds a year. It would keep yourself and wife 
and two female servants into the bargain. Dinner over, what are you to 
do? Going home and reading or smoking is slow work: why not the 
theatre? It is close at hand. You have seen half the pieces before, 
probably all; but then what is a fellow to do? You come out very 
thirsty, of course. You are not hungry, but you must have something : 
oysters, kidneys, Welsh rarebit, wn boccone of some sort somewhere. Is 
it true? I defy you to deny it. Lucky you if no heavier expense fol- 
lows on the top of it all. 

Therefore what you cannot keep your floating self upon is no test of 
what you can keep a fixed self and other dearer self-in-self upon. Who 
are you? Young doctor, literary man, barrister, government official, 
gentleman at large—it is all the same to me, provided you have three 
hundred a year; for of such is possible the heaven of which I speak. 
There is a distinction, I own, to be drawn between three hundred a 
year perpetual and surviving you, but stagnant; three hundred a year 
made by your exertions and open to increase, but going clean away 
when you do; and three hundred a year liable to this last condition, but 
not likely ever to be much larger. You may have an increase arising 
out of the funds, or something equally secure; one from a profession 
or business which ought to expand; or, worst of all, one from a govern- 
ment or other appointment. For the first it is all clear sailing; for the 
second it ought to be; the third must be more cautious. So let us take 
the least promising condition. 

In the country easily and satisfactorily, in town with certain draw- 
backs, but withal undoubtedly, you can find a house whose rent and taxes 
shall not exceed fifty pounds a year. You and your wife together can 
dress for fifty more. She will have the larger half, and will not shine 
any body down, but will be more than simplea munditiis : she will satisfy 
your eyes and her own, if she have discretion, industry, and taste. I said 
just now that a hundred and thirty pounds would keep both and two ser- 
vants. I should rather think so. You are not going to have so much. 
One hundred will do it splendidly. You will not eat salmon in February, 
asparagus in March, or strawberries in April; but you shall have your fill 
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of the best of seasonable meats. Sillery will not foam upon your board ; 
but the innocentis pocula Lesbii—tankards of the best bitter beer—shall 
flow in abundance. Come, now; when you were no end of a fine fellow 
at college, was it not your usual and your favourite beverage? But if 
the wife must be petted, and a friend received with the honours, they 
shall have their wine; and I yield the point, since I can afford to do so. 
Two out of your three hundred have gone. You shall have your two 
servants, I say; and their wages will cost you thirty pounds. ‘Two hun- 
dred and thirty ; fifteen for coals, and fifteen for the wine, which I do 
not count in the housekeeping hundred: two hundred and sixty. I de- 
clare you shall ever and anon go to the play, and ride there and back. 
You don’t suppose I would have your dear one’s little feet walk through 
the nasty cold night streets? You shall spend ten pounds on that. You 
may spend ten more in change of air. Two hundred and eighty. I do 
not think you are called upon to give one farthing in what is commonly 
called “ charity :’’ your life is one long, beautiful, God-loving, good-ex- 
ample-setting charity ; and I am well content with you. The remaining 
twenty pounds shall insure your life, or make provision to start your chil- 
dren when they come of age. How about them till they do? Well, you 
must give up the play and the change of air, if necessary, and must have 
your wits about you. How about their education? Educate them your- 
self. Iam the last person in the world to decry the advantages of a col- 
lege career; but the best scholars and shrewdest fellows that ever lived 
have owed little or nothing to Alma Mater. Like many other things, it 
is a luxury which can be done without. But I have forgotten doctors’ 
bills? If you do not come across somebody who is but too happy to feel 
the pulse and draw the teeth of your placens uxor for nothing, all I can 
say is, that you are a great muff. I speak advisedly. Such gratuitous 
healing is of every-day occurrence, not among the rich, rampantly-re- 
spectable classes—why should it be ?—but among the set which will now 
be yours. All this calculation is made on the supposition that you are 
obliged to live somewhere in or about London. In the country, or a pro- 
vincial town, your expenses will be fully one-tenth smaller. 

But the house had to be furnished. No doubt it had. Well, I know 
something about furnishing. There lies before me the price-list (illus- 
trated) ofa General Furnishing and Upholstery Company, whose premises 
are in one of the best streets in London, and some of whose things are 
about me as I write. Let me turn to their “japanned deal bedroom fur- 
niture,” in their list. Not to be unnecessarily minute, the “complete set” 
costs ten guineas. Of course there figures another set, handsomer, but 
not one whit better, or cleaner, or really nicer-looking, which costs twenty- 
nine pounds. A “ complete set of furniture for a servants’ bedroom” costs 
five guineas. From these figures guess the rest; and believe me when I 
tell you that you shall furnish your fifty-pound house for two hundred 
and fifty pounds. But where are they to come from? Why, from your 
purse,—saved during the two years BEFORE you marry. If you will 
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not save it, you are not worth your salt, my writing, or any wife at 
all. 

But by marrying on so slender an income as this, you have to make 
many sacrifices? It certainly would seem that you will have to make 
some; but I should like to know what good thing, not to say what right 
thing, is to be attained without sacrifice. And this last is much smaller 
than perhaps the habits of your former life lead you to imagine. Once 
for all, let us know what are the jucunda ac idonea vite, what are the 
pleasurable and proper realities of existence. Do they consist of Poole’s 
riding-habits, or of a loving heart? Are they Turkey carpets, or un- 
quenchable tenderness and never-varying fidelity? What is veritably 
the swemmum bonum? A coronet of diamonds in the eyes of all Covent 
Garden Theatre crammed to the roof, or unadorned tresses hiding 
themselves lovingly in your bosom? Which is best? a free fight on 
the Duchess of Omniumgatherum’s staircase, or a tranquil hearth never 
trodden but by the foot of a friend? Take your choice. Whether 
will you have your impudence cursed, when you succeed in getting your 
name well up on Jeames’s list, or baby-boy kneeling and articulating his 
sweet, funny, solemn “ Pray God bless papa and mamma”? I cannot 
for my life conceive what there is in the fashionable atmosphere of forms 
and false estimates, shadows, lies, and overwhelming and shameful petti- 
nesses, to set against true love. Are you sane? Ifso, your choice is 
certain. It is not only lavender kid gloves and Cliquot that you will 
have to abandeon—what a sacrifice !—but all such society and decorated 
flimsiness as are here hinted at. Do not wait for the porphyrigeniti, for 
those clad in purple and fine linen to turn slowly away from you. Cut 
Dives dead at once, and be done with him; unless he be a Dives making 
a different use of his surplus than most of his class. It will have to come 
to that at last. Some of your old acquaintances will begin by trying 
—trying honestly, I dare say—to keep on visiting you; but they willend 
by inflicting some clumsy, vulgar mortification on you. Going to their 
wretched crushes will cost you no end of money; and they will finally dis- 
cover that your wife is really such a dowdy—she has no lace on; that she 
does not ornament their room; and they had better ask you on the quiet. 
Even that they willultimately rather shirk. I say to you, do not know them 
at any price. There is no necessity for being proud, or rude, or uncivil. 
Remind them quietly that birds do not usually live in water, nor fish very 
comfortably out of it; that wrens can no more burrow underground than 
rabbits can pair and nestle up in trees; and that they had much better 
go their way, and allow you to go yours. What does either side lose? 
You have got nothing that they are likely to set much price upon, and 
they nothing but what you have spontaneously forsworn. Supposing 
that you are not alone in your conduct, there will be many a young mar- 
ried couple, just as charming as yourself and wife, who will have the same 
conviction against and aversion from the expensive tomfooleries of town, 
but who will be only too delighted to know you intimately; ay, with 
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such intimacy as is forbidden to all but steady-going folks. If you be 
only numerous enough, and all similarly-minded to stop your ears against 
Circe and her tribe, chemical affinity will bring you across one another ; 
you will form an admirable circle of unaffected people—good musicians, 
some deep thinkers, many excellent talkers, all honest, loving people, 
happy, well-bred, and economical. By and by you shall all be famous, 
and positively sought for. So many of you will have seceded, that the 
swells will positively miss you from the scenes where, had you remained, 
they would have voted you terribly in the way. So many good fellows, 
so many capital jokers, so many cheery voices, so many jolly faces, will 
be withdrawn, that they will be depressed by their own dullness; will find 
things going on miserably, slowly; and wonder where all the fun has 
gone to. I declare they shall come and seek you out; and finding not 
only you, but your sweet companion, they will beg you on bended knee 
to come and make merry with them. Steadily shall you refuse. They 
will then ask to be allowed to come to you. By all means, but on your 
terms. Welcome them all, but with a distinct provision that they leave 
their feathers behind; if they come, they must do as you'do. At the 
first symptom of “ trying it on,” on a suspicion of “doing the thing in 
style,” out with them! Kick them into the street; bundle them off to 
their brother prodigals. Some will have to be thus summarily sent away 
again; but many will stay, captivated by the comely scene, made healthy 
by the bracing atmosphere, won over to better ways, purer lives, and will 
go and do likewise. You shall end by being the majority ; you will have 
leavened the world. And even if your proselytism be but limited, or even 
nil, you have made a world for yourselves,—and such a world! Why, 
the great lyrical epicure, the dithyrambic roysterer himself, declared to 
be thrice happy, and more, those who are bound together by the ties of 
indestructible marriage. 

At this conclusion, then, we arrive: that the very people who are 
usually considered not only powerless to alter the prevailing marriage 
a-la-mode system, but quite unfit to marry at all, are the very people from 
whom salvation must come, and who have the matter pretty well in their 
own hands. Any form of preaching, satire, or argument is nigh to thrown 
away upon the rest. I, who write these quiet pages, have proclaimed 
the same doctrine before in a noisier fashion, and got pelted for my pains. 
Perhaps hitting hard is not the best method of persuasion. At any rate, 
there is no hard hard-hitting here. I have often wondered that the 
money-changers, when they were flogged out of the Temple, took their 
castigation and went away so quietly. The arm must indeed have been 
divine to wield the lash and encounter no retort. A human hand, I fear, 
can do little good by flogging. Progress is best helped by appeal made 
to those who are most injured by the present, and who will be most 
benefited by another, state of things. It is a universal truth, and I have 
applied it particularly here. 

Still, hoping almost sheer against hope, let me remind scheming pa- 
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rents and timid daughters of what Shakespeare tried to instil in his beau- 
tiful wise way even among the rollicking scenes of a comedy, after which 
all other comedies are scarcely comic at all. When Mr. and Mrs. Page 
are “ vexed at heart,” Dr. Caius “‘cozened,” and foolish Slender nowhere, 
how does happy Fenton take up Nan’s defence? 


“You would have married her most shamefully, 


Where there was no proportion held in love 


Th’ offence is holy that she hath committed ; 

And this deceit loses the name of craft, 

Of disobedience, or unduteous title ; 

Since therein she doth evitate and shun 

A thousand irreligious curséd hours, 

Which forcéd marriage would have brought upon her.” 


A. A. 
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Che Ghost of Gashleigh Court. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


THE county of——well, I may safely call the province Oakshire—is 
full of antiquated dwelling-houses called “Courts.” The generic appel- 
lations given to the roomy, comfortable, old-fashioned mansions, rather 
too grand for the habitation of yeomen, and rather too humble for the 
houses of landed gentlemen, vary, as you know, in different counties. 
In Fenshire, for instance, they are named “ Places ;” in Heifershire, that 
great grazing county, they go by the name of “ Granges ;” whereas in 
Stotshire (which was always an aristocratic county) they are dignified 
with the somewhat too pretentious title of “ Halls.” 

There were many courts in Oakshire. There was Pawley Court—where I 
lived myself once, as a yearly tenant, and a curious time I had of it—Pigeon- 
cote Court, Hawksmoor Court, and at least a dozen others, once occupied, I 
imagine, by substantial colones (as Burton calls resident agriculturists) of 
gentle blood, not precisely squires, and having no manors to lord it over, but 
still living on their own freeholds, and sitting under their own fig-trees, with 
no man to make them afraid, and entitled (as the rudely-sculptured escoch- 
eons on their moss-grown tombstones prove) to wear coat-armour. Nowa- 
days, when every cad grasps at a crest, and Mr. Threepercents, the enriched 
stocks-gambler, cheats the assessed taxes out of the sum he should pay for 
those armorial bearings,—to which he has no more right than I have to 
quarter the royal cognisance of England on my shield,—it seems strange, 
and almost absurd, for a simple cultivator, whose tranquil life is spent in 
rearing crops and selling them at the nearest market, to have been per- 
mitted to enjoy heraldic rank. But he did so, nevertheless, as the tomb- 
stones show; nor could he do it by mere arbitrary assumption; for the 
Heralds, you are aware, in their periodical visitations, had the right to go 
about with chisel, mallet, and tar-brush, to paint out false blazonry, and 
hack illegally-assumed achievements of arms out of tombstone and panel 
and lintel. Ah! Mr. Threepercents and Co., if the gentlemen from the 
Heralds College only went round, in our time, on their errand of inquisi- 
tion, your signet-ring's, and watch-seals, and plated dishes, and brougham- 
panels, would have, I fear, a sorry time of it. 

The great Civil Wars disposed, in a very melancholy manner, of many 
of the gentle yeomen. The great Tritons of the king’s party (such as the 
Marquis of Worcester), who lost their vast estates through adherence to 
the royal cause, were surrounded by innumerable minnows, whose few acres 
were pitilessly confiscated because they were loyal. Then the ugly modern 
feudal system grew up: there came to be only great land-holders, and 
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tenant farmers, and pinched labourers; and boroughs grew rotten, and poor- 
rates high, and cottages degenerated into pig-sties, and the gulf between 
the patrician and the yeoman and the peasant grew wider and wider every 
day. Theold “Courts” of Oakshire passed into strange hands. Some of 

‘ them fell into the occupation of clergymen ; others subsided into schools; 
old maids and retired tradesmen took others; and many drifted into the 
hands of speculative house-agents, who let them at high rents during the 
summer months to London families who could not afford to keep upa 
country house all the year round. 

In all Oakshire there was not a more thoroughly “ old” looking house 
than Gashleigh Court. It was something else besides old. It was odd. 
Originally it had been constructed—on the ruins, most probably, of a far 
more ancient edifice—in the Elizabethan style, with porches, and bays 
and tall gables, and dormer casements, and carved corbels ; but one of its 
many proprietors towards the time of James the Second—the transition 
period between Jones and Wren’s classical beauty, and Kent and Van- 
brugh’s Ostrogothic ugliness—had rebuilt a considerable portion of the 
front in ponderous red brick with stone dressings. ‘The garden, too, had 
been queerly “ improved” in a hybrid manner, between the Dutch and the 
Italian styles; just as though you had popped a burgomaster’s prize tulip 
into an Etruscan jar. Fortunately the mixture of styles did not quarrel ; 
the usually conflicting periods agreed very well. The old armour and 
weapons and stags’ horns on the walls of the hall seemed to shake hands 
with eighteenth-century china monsters, mandarin jars, and inlaid what- 
nots. The tapestry and the stained glass in the casements, which mani- 
festly belonged to even an earlier Tudor time than imperious Eliza’s, 
married, as the French art-critics put it, very pacifically with Japanese 
lacquered cabinets, a corner cupboard of Queen Anne’s day, and a Geor- 
gian screen, with a whole aviary of birds and a menagerie of lions painted 
on leather. 

But I am warned to hold my hand. ’Tis not my call just at present 
to quite give a catalogue raisonné of the contents of Gashleigh Court. 
Suffice it to say, that, inside and out, it was quaint, comfortable, and pic- 
turesque. In olden times it had a moat round it; but this had long since 
been filled up and laid out in parterres. Attached to the house, and quite 
encompassing it, were a few acres of land, too small for a chase, too big 
to be all used for pleasure-gardens. So, in one field potatoes grew, and 
in a second were strawberries, and a third was a paddock, and the fourth 
was nothing in particular, save a spacious expanse of somewhat rankly 
luxuriant, but very vivid, verdure. 

I declare, upon my honour, I won’t tease you any more with details 

- architectural or horticultural. Gashleigh Court was in Oakshire, and within 
twenty miles of Paddington. You may go down yourself any day and in- 
spect its site. You need not play long at hide and seek to discover where it 
formerly existed. Inquire sedulously between Windsor and Reading, and 
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you will learn. Only, I entreat you not to mistake Pawley Court, the 
wonderful old house by old Pawley church (the village is Chawley- 
cum-Pawley), for Gashleigh. They were two totally distinct mansions. 
Gashleigh, as I have hinted, used to have a moat round it, which was 
afterwards drained and planted ; but in front of Pawley still spreads the 
thicket-covered lake fed by a stream from the little river Sprawl, which, 
after meandering through the grounds, falls in many a tiny skein, reti- 
culating the marshy meadows, into the Thames near Datchet. More- 
over, I explicitly pointed out that Gashleigh Court, as to its architecture, 
was a pasticcio of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century work ; 
whereas Pawley Court, exteriorly, has differed very little from the ap- 
pearance it presented in the reign of King Edward the Fourth. 

At the time this petty history commences, Gashleigh Court had been 
unoccupied for a period of nearly ten years. There was a very good 
reason for its lacking tenants. ‘I'he house was notoriously Haunted. I 
don’t say that it was unmistakably so; for there is no department of 
human speculation in which mankind are apt to fall into such prodigious 
errors as about ghosts—the wind, the rats, the crickets, the woodpeckers, 
the owls, and the vain imaginings of the occupants themselves, being fre- 
quently converted, to the general satisfaction and the general horror, into 
phantoms of the first water ; but as to the notoriety of Gashleigh Court’s 
ghostliness, there could be no possible doubt. Every body, to begin with, 
said it was full of ghosts; and every body who ever entered the place, or 
had lived within half a mile’s distance from it, had heard the dreadful 
noises which the ghosts made. For, again, every body was unanimous 
as to there being not one, but a plurality of ghosts. 

Several parties—I mean families; but to the house-agent at Reading 
they were always “ parties,” and most respectable ones—had tried to 
live at Gashleigh Court, but had given up the attempt, at last, in despair. 
A quiet life seemed really impossible of attainment there. The ghosts 
were not satisfied with making appalling appearances; the uproar they 
created was hideous, and all but incessant. Bedlam seemed to have 
broken loose at Gashleigh Court; and the getting up-stairs so graphi- 
cally described by the Ethiopian lyrist was a most tame and monotonous 
proceeding compared with the furious races in which the ghosts indulged 
up and down the wide old oak staircase of Gashleigh Court. 

The place belonged to a neighbouring nobleman,—a great lord of 
many manors,—who had at one time contemplated turning Gashleigh 
into a hunting-lodge,—a kind of Petit Trianon appurtenance to his superb 
palace hard by. He went to some expense in renovating and decorating 
the interior, and he slept there once or twice; but the ghosts soon drove 
him out. Nobody, in fact, could stand them. My lord’s hunting friends 
had stout hearts, and were hard sleepers. They rode all day to the 
Queen’s hounds, and did not neglect to push about the decanters at night ; 
but the ghosts were too many and too much for them. Nota wink of sleep 
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could they get at Gashleigh; and the Honourable Reginald Cerfvolant, 
the most enthusiastic Nimrod of his day, frankly told my lord that he 
preferred a bed at the “ Velvet Cap,” the adjoining beer-shop, to the largest 
and stateliest of the four-posters at Gashleigh Court. “A fellow is 
bitten,” he said naively, “at the beer-shop; but there ain’t any bogies.” 
The Honourable Reginald preferred fleas to phantoms. 

In disgust, my lord took away the best of the old armour, tapestry, 
and porcelain to his own palace, and shut up Gashleigh Court. After a 
time he wearied of paying a housekeeper and gardener to take care of 
the unprofitable place, and instructed Mr. Bessemer, the Reading house- 
agent, to let the Court if he could. At first tenants were plentiful. A 
retired grocer, who wanted to enter the fine-old-English- gentleman 
line of business, took it. He and his family lived, or rather essayed to 
drag on a miserable existence there, for five months. .They had rented 
Gashleigh for a two-years’ term; but at the expiration of the first period 
I have named, they were glad to pay forfeit and fly from the horrible 
mansion. The ghosts had nearly driven them mad. Then an old gen- 
tleman, a widower, with a strong-minded lady as housekeeper, entered 
into possession. ‘I'he very deuce himself was reported to be unable to 
frighten this old gentleman, who was suspected of having led a very 
wicked life, turned his children out of doors, and poisoned his wife. 
He was grimly facetious about the ghosts, at first, with the house- 
agent, and desired that they might be scheduled with the fixtures. 
He tried to swear the ghosts down, to drink them down, and at last to 
fight them down, firing off blunderbusses and pistols, and hacking at 
them with broadswords and billhooks whenever they made their appear- 
ance. But all was in vain. The strong-minded housekeeper took to 
shivering like an aspen, and having fits of hysterics; and at last the pair 
packed up, and departed with a benediction, addressed to the ghosts, the 
house-agent, and the lord of the manor, which sounded very much like a 
curse. 

They were the last, for a long time, of the respectable, or at least of 
the solvent, tenants. The next was a schoolmaster. Three of his pupils 
became subject to epilepsy in consequence of the ghosts. The long-legged 
parlour-boarder from Jersey (to be sure he was of slightly weak intellect 
before he came to Gashleigh) tumbled down the oak staircase one morn- 
ing after a ghostly interview, and fractured his skull; the gardener ran 
away with the spoons (of course prompted to this dishonest act by the 
ghosts); and on a certain moonlight night the cook went out into the 
kitchen-garden and hanged herself. No schoolmaster could stand this; 
and the despairing tenant took an early opportunity of absconding. He 
didn’t pay the butcher or the baker before he left, and there were three 
quarters’ rent in arrear. It was all the fault of the ghosts, of course. 

Captain Tiffany, the next tenant, was a swindler, and nothing more. 
‘He professed to like ghosts, and said they were very jolly. He tried to 
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overpower them by numbers, bringing a rout of roistering companions, 
male and female, down from London, and striving to drown the super- 
natural noises in the yells of a continual carousal. The house-agent, 
however, could not get a penny from him as rent; and the captain so 
scandalised the quiet neighbourhood by his unseemly merriment and 
naughty associates, that they were glad at last to give him a receipt in 
full of all demands, and tw enty pounds to go away. 

I pass over the two mad old maids, who played duets on a harpsi- 
chord all day to conciliate the spirits, and were supposed to have even 
brought an additional stock of ghosts with them. One of them died at 
Gashleigh, raving about apparitions; and the other was removed to the 
Oaks County Lunatic Asylum. ; 

In a brief sentence, also, I will dismiss Lieutenant Groggrum, H.P., 
of the Royal Navy, who was periodically attacked with delirium tremens, 
and saw many ghosts during his stay ; although Ais phantoms appeared 
to have a preference for assuming the guise of guinea-pigs and rats conti- 
nually chasing each other round the room, rather than traditional and (on 
multifarious evidence) authenticated semblance of the Gashleigh ghost. 

Eventually, even the house-agent gave up the idea of letting Gashleigh, 
as a badjob. The place was bolted and barred up, and abandoned, in fee- 
simple, to the ghosts and the rats. Every spring Mr. Bessemer inserted a 
single advertisement in the Oaks Express, stating that all that desirable 
messuage and tenement called Gashleigh Court was to be let to an eli- 
gible tenant; but the evil renown of the Court had spread far and wide, 
and eligible tenants who read the advertisement were accustomed to lay 
their forefingers by the side of their noses in an ironical manner, and to 
observe, that they were very much obliged to Mr. Bessemer, but that 
they had no desire to be frightened out of their wits. 

One morning—it was the eleventh anniversary of the insertion of the 
solitary and hopeless advertisement in the Oaks Hapress—Mr. Bessemer 
(a cheerful house-agent at most times) was sitting somewhat disconso- 
lately in his back office, wondering whether he should ever receive ano- 
ther commission for letting Gashleigh Court, and whether, after all, it 
would not be better to advise my lord to blow it up with gunpowder, and 
so get rid of it for ever. 

“ A fire,” gloomily mused Mr. Bessemer, “ might do some good; but 
who knows? the ghosts may be insured, and the Office insist on replac- 
ing them. My lord might pull down the place, and sell what remains of 
the oak-carvings, and stained-glass, and armour, and things, to the curio- 
sity-shops in Wardour Street; but if he built a new house there, the ghosts 
would be sure to haunt it. No, no; blow it up, grub up the foundations, 
and sow it with turnips and vetches. I never heard of a haunted man- 
gold-wurzel yet. Turnips, to be sure, might be dangerous. When I was 
a boy we used to scoop out turnips to make ghosts’ heads of; and the 
Gashleigh ghosts might take to the turnips in earnest.” 
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At this juncture Phiphkins, Mr. Bessemer’s apprentice—articled pupil 
rather—stumbled into the back office. His face was very pale ; his knees 
knocked together, and his eyes wore an expression of terror and amaze- 
ment combined. 

“If you please, sir,” quavered Phiphkins, “ there’s a gent in the front 
wants a card to view Gashleigh Court; and he says he’d take it without 
looking, ’cause of the ghosts, which is meat and drink to him.” 

“‘ Bless my soul !”*cried the house-agent, bustling about, and rum- 
maging nervously in his drawer for a card of admission ; “this is very 
strange. What sort of a gentleman is it, Phiphkins ?” 

“Tf you please, sir,” replied the articled pupil, his voice subsiding to 
a hiss, “ he looks like a ghost himself !” 

Mr. Bessemer bade his subordinate inform the gentleman, with his 
compliments, that he would be with him in one moment, and proceeded 
to fill up an order addressed to old Bannup, who kept the “ Velvet Cap” 
beer-shop, and in whose care the huge rusty keys of Gashleigh Court 
were left. 

“ Ghosts are meat and drink to him, are they ?” mused Mr. Bessemer; 
“‘eead, he’ll have enough of them up at the Court. By the way, didn’t 
that swindling captain say that he liked ghosts? This may be one of 
the same sort. Ah, we must be cautious, very cautious.” 

With this he proceeded into the front office, where he found, sitting 
on his great lease, renewal, and agreement strewn table, a gentleman 
swinging his legs to and fro in a very free and easy manner. 

He was a long gentlemen, and a bony one. Larger feet and larger 
hands, with larger knuckles at the finger-joints thereof, Mr. Bessemer had 
seldom seen. He wore no gloves, and it seemed only by a condescen- 
sion to the usages of society that he wore boots. He was clad, generally, 
in nankeen, and his lank straight black hair was surmounted by a straw 
hat encircled with a black ribbon. In one hand he poised a big stick. 
Tn the other he had a big cigar. His face was of the colour of maho- 
gany, with inlayings of bird’s-eye maple on the cheek-bones. He had no 
whiskers, but a straggling, stubby, hirsute appendage to his chin, half- 
tuft and half-beard. On two or three of his knuckles, by the way, Mr. 
Bessemer observed that there glistened diamond rings of large size. 
Studs of the same precious gems glittered on his shirt-front, which was 
otherwise coarse, creased, and not too clean. His collar was enormous, 
and might have been called a “lay-down,” had it not been equally a 
“ stick-out” one. A Windsor Guide protruded from his coat-pocket; he 
smelt very strongly of tobacco; and, altogether, he was a very strange- 
looking gentleman indeed. 


“J wish he wouldn’t spit so on my kamptulicon,” 


murmured Mr. 


Bessemer, remarking the expectoratory attentions which the gentleman 
had been paying (in a circular form) to the india-rubber flooring of the 
office. 
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“Cunnel Pyke,” said the gentleman, handing him a card, on which 
the house-agent read as follows: 





Cofonel Shephatiah P. Pyle, 


U.S.A. 


| 





“Shephatiah I was baptised,” continued the long gentleman, “my folks 
bein’ pious; and father jined a chutch the fall but one before I upriz, 
startlin’. What P. stands for, I dunno. Punkins, mebbe; but am nut 
suttin. It was a throw-in, shiffly, to please the pusson; but P. I be. 
From Massachusetts. Ask for Colonel Shephatiah P. Pyke; for morality 
and dry-goods unekalled, and payin’ his way to the last cent, now retired, 
and from hum three years, travelling on the continent of Europe.” 

Mr. Bessemer bowed. 

“ Yes, sir,” went on Colonel Pyke. “And that’s how I cum here,— 
meanin’ also my family, which is along of me and refreshing at your 
adjacent tavern, the ‘White Hart.’ Sir, you hev hud of W. Shakespeare, 
of Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire ?” 

Mr. Bessemer replied that he had heard of the bard in question. 

“ Also of W. Milton, of Cripplegate, London ?” 

Yes, Mr. Bessemer had heard of him; but he didn’t exactly see— 

“ Of course you don’t,” the Colonel interposed, waving his hand in a 
lofty manner. “Sir, W. Shakespeare was my uncle: J. Milton, of Crip- 
plegate, London; W. Spenser, of Kileolman Castle, Ireland ; J. Addison, 
of Holland House, Kensington; J. Dryden, of Gerrard Street, Soho; A. 
Pope, of Twickenham, Middlesex,—were my brothers. Your language, 
your literature, your fine arts, your philosophy, your oratory, belong to 
as: some. Sir, in an intellectual pint of view, I consider Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu to be my grandmother. My fut, sir, in this country, 
is on my native heath; and in Herne’s Oak, Datchet Mead, mine host 
of the Garter, and the lofty keep of Windsor Castle itself, I have a 
common property.” 

The house-agent began to think that a madman had paid him a morn- 
ing call ; and, indeed, in the royal borough of Windsor it is no uncommon 
circumstance for a demented person to turn up, possessed with the mono- 
maniacal notion that Windsor Castle is his or her property, or that he or 
she is the rightful sovereign of England. 

Colonel Pyke appeared to comprehend, from the scared look of the 
house-agent, that he was talking Chaldee to him. 

Taking pity on the house-agent’s bewilderment, the Colonel con- 
descended to come down from the giddy heights of metaphor to the 
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champaign country of common sense. He proceeded to inform Mr. 
Bessemer that, tired of roaming about the continent of Europe, he was 
desirous of fixing himself for a while in a rural district of England. He 
liked Oakshire; he liked the neighbourhood of Windsor ; he had studied 
the exterior of Gashleigh Court, and liked that too; and he was prepared 
to become a tenant, with his family, of the haunted mansion for one year 
certain. 

Mr. Bessemer, on behalf of the lord of the manor, desired nothing 
better. The necessary inquiries were made. The undoubted respect- 
ability of Colonel Pyke was ascertained. His name, it was found, stood 
very highly, numerically speaking, in the books of Messrs. George Pea- 
body and Co. (all blessings on the head of the firm!); and Mr. Bessemer 
only regretted that the American stranger was not desirous of renting a 
park and five hundred acres, instead of the confined messuage of Gash- 
leigh Court. 

In due time the Pykes took possession. There was the Colonel 
himself, as he has been introduced to you. There was Mrs. Colonel 
Pyke, a lady who had been a beauty. She read novels, had amber hair, 
and dressed habitually in sky-blue muslin. The Colonel, who adored her, 
admitted that, although a lovely woman, she was limp. “She wants 
rosinin’ up,” he was used to say ; “she wants clear-starchin’, and that’s a 
fact.” 

Mr. Washington Tubalcain Jefferson Pyke, the Colonel’s only son, 
was a prodigious dandy. He wore a beard that a sapper might 
have envied, and abounded in malachite studs and coral waistcoat-but- 
tons. When he rode to the Queen’s hounds, in a cap of purple plush, 
a sealskin-coat, jack-boots of sticking-plaster leather, and mounted on 
a towering black mare with a silver surcingle, he rather astonished the 
gentlemen of that hunt, I promise you. He drove a species of light 
mail-phaeton, with two fast trotters, and which he called his “wagon” 
about the neighbourhood, and overawed the countryside. The Grand- 
Duke of Saxe Maitrank, staying at the Castle, and who was always coming 
to grief with his dog-cart, was jealous of him. Washington Tubalcain 
Jefferson Pyke knew the Grand-Duke very well. They had been fellow- 
students at Bonn together. Before his Pomposity of Saxe Maitrank 
came into the title,—the business, as the Colonel called it,—he had seen 
a little service in the Austrian army; and the heir of the Pykes had been 
attaché to the U. 8. Legation at Vienna when Heinrich Max XLVIILI., 
as a captain of Uhlans, was in garrison there. Young Mr. Pyke averred 
that he had loaned his Pomposity many a ten-florin bill during his 
minority. ‘They ain’t grateful, those Eurdpean sovereigns,” he said. 
He wondered that he had never been invited to dine at the Castle. 

There were two Miss Pykes,—enchanting creatures, beautiful as the 
May morn,—who sang duets. Was there any thing else they could do? 
Well, it is irrational to expect any American young ladies to do much 
more. It is even a condescendence in them to sing. They are generally 
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so pretty, that to take care of their beauty, and to display it to. the best 
advantage, naturally absorb the best part of their time. But the Miss 
Pykes could do something more. They were adepts in the graceful ex- 
ercise of the rocking-chair. Miss Alethea, the eldest, had a pretty turn 
for entomology, and had formed a wonderful collection of cosmopolitan 
beetles ; and Miss Eudoxia Pyke, a sylph-like little thing, who looked’ 
as though you could have blown her away, was a dead-shot with the 
six-shooter, and was the cause of much wailing among numerous colonies 
of blackbirds in the thickets round the Court. 

Such was the Pyke family. Its domesticity was completed by three 
retainers. First came Doctor Narcissus Hodge, Doctor of Philosophy, 
and sometime lecturer on Jelles-lettres in the University of Gougeville, 
Ga. He was a mild, pink little man, with a turn-down collar and spec- 
tacles ; very like, on the whole, a sprig of May. His appearance was de- 
ceptive ; for, apparently about twenty-six, he was, in reality, on the 
shady side of forty. The Doctor was a distant relation of the Pykes, and 
had come a “ cousining ;” that is, to pay a fortnight’s visit,—long since, 
when the family occupied a villa on the banks of the Hudson. First 
he stayed fourteen days, and then he stayed eleven years. But he was 
always going away for good next fall. Nobody wanted him to go; for 
he was amiable and merry and wise. He collected beetles for Alethea, 
and loaded the six-shooter for Eudoxia; cut the leaves of Mrs. Pyke’s 
novels, and was the exclusive possessor of two inimitable recipes for 
drying cigars and compounding mint-julep, which rendered him invalu- 
_ able to the Culonel. Both he and his host were in hazy uncertainty as 
to whether Dr. Narcissus Hodge ought to be considered a friend, a 
butler, a secretary, a librarian, or a steward. There was one attribute, 
however, which could not be fixed upon him. He was not a toady. 

Old Mrs. Van Mutch (the decayed descendant of a Dutch family long 
settled in New York) was cook, housekeeper, lady’s-maid, nurse, and 
general tyrant to the establishment. She had dandled the Colonel in 
her arms as a baby, and, as she naively expressed it, had “ spanked” him 
many atime. She had made Mrs. Pyke’s bridal dress, and was anxious 
to make those of the young ladies. She had travelled all over the con- 
tinent of Europe and a good part of Asia with her patrons, when they 
went “a-touristing,”—by which name Colonel Pyke qualified foreign 
travel; and for every city save New York, and every people save the 
Americans, Mrs. Van Mutch habitually professed supreme and unmiti- 
gated contempt. “Sirree,” she was wont to explain, snapping her fingers, 
“ not one of ’em’s wuth the rind of a punkin.” 

Finally was there Abdiel Kickeray, aged fifty, who was a Negro, and 
was called a “boy.” He was free, of course; but he had been a slave to 
Mrs. Pyke’s parents, who were Southern folks. He liked Northern folks, 
his master excepted, little; he liked Northern Negroes less. He called 
the Anti-Slavery Society a set of “danr bobolitionists.” He would very 
gladly have put his head into prussic-acid, or his feet into boiling pitch, 
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had the slightest wish to that effect been expressed by any member of the 
family. His fidelity was indomitable, his love for the Pykes inextinguish- 
able; but he was perhaps the biggest liar that you could hope to find out 
of a bushel of telegram-writers. And it was as well to keep the pots of 
preserves and the sugar-basins in his neighbourhood under lock and key, 
otherwise Abdiel Kickeray, for shortness called Abe, was given to steal- 
ing their contents. 

The family was in due time installed at Gashleigh Court, and did 
their best to be neighbourly. I am sorry to say that they did not at first 
succeed, The medical man called; but the Pykes informed him they 
were homeeopathists, and that Dr. Narcissus Hodge had exclusive con- 
trol over the medicine-chest and the infinitesimal globules. The clergy- 
man paid a visit of ceremony; but the Colonel said that he and his 
family were dissenters. Questioned as to what denomination he belonged 
to—there were the chapels of about twenty nonconforming sects in the 
vicinage at his service—he replied, for self and household, that they were 
“ peculiar Christians.” 

“‘Meanin’ that me and my sun sometimes plays quoits on Sundays,” 
he explained, “and that Dr. Narcissus Hodge doesn’t let the beetles 
alone on that day, nor my gals the pianner. It’s awful wicked, I know; 
but we are peculiar. Mrs. Pyke, she is pious, and, having nuvs, keeps 
herroom. When I was to hum, I concluded to set a big dog at a pus- 
son whenever I see him comin’ across my purlieus; but such ain’t civil 
in Europe, and I gives ’em a quiet answer. But if you want any money 
for your poor folks, a five-guinea bill” (the name given by the Colonel 
to a five-pound Bank-of-England note) “ is always at your suvvice.” 

The clergyman did not come again for a long time. 

This candid avowal, with some other circumstances, were the means 
of earning for the Pyke family something very nearly approaching a bad 
name. The local cook, too, who had been hired to assist Mrs. Van Mutch, 
rebelled against that ancient dame’s tyranny, and called the hot cakes, 
Johnny cakes, dough-nuts, and pumpkin-pies, on which the Pykes loved 
to regale themselves, nasty messes. Mr. Washington Tubalcain Jefferson 
Pyke also was given to sitting on the gate of the demesne, which skirted 
the high road to Datchet, in his shirt-sleeves, and with a Panama-straw 
hat on, singing such unpolished Negro melodies as “Gwine ober de moun- 
tain,” “ You dar, Sambo?” “ O Mr. Coon, you come too soon !” and “ It'll 
nebber do to gib it up so, Massa Brown;” accompanying himself on the 
banjo or the tambourine. Sometimes he performed on the bones, to the 
infinite scandal of the genteel promenaders in Gashleigh Lane. Then a 
rumour ran through the village that Miss Eudoxia Pyke, the Diana of 
the six-shooter, had shot a robin-redbreast. She was looked upon with 
horror in consequence. The rustics would have been more horrified had 
they known that in her childhood, in the United States, Miss Eudoxia 
had, in all probability, eaten many “robins upon toast.” Finally, all the 
servants at Gashleigh Court filled the beer-shop, the baker’s, the butcher's, 
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and other gossiping places of the village, with horrifying stories of the 
Pykes’ addictedness to spiritualism. Not content with the traditional 
bogies of the place, they imported strange spirits of their own; and this 
the natives (Gashleigh was a most conservative village) bitterly resented. 
They began to hate the Pykes as intruders, as aliens, as “ furriners :” 
‘them Merrykans,” they opined, “was never no good.” In process of 
time, however, the kindly, simple manners of the good Yankee folks at 
the Court disarmed these transient animosities. Their charities were al- 
most boundless. The Colonel was a walking dispensary of tobacco and 
snuff for old people given to narcotic indulgences, and of sweetstuff for 
the children, who used to follow him in the village street, and call him 
Daddy Toffy. Dr. Narcissus Hodge compounded cordial drinks for bed- 
ridden old women, which they declared to be “ blessed things for the 
innards.” Mrs. Van Mutch, by direction of Mrs. Pyke, gave away hot 
soup twice a week at the gate to all who brought jugs. The young ladies’ 
voluminous flounced skirts and plumed hats were continually seen sweep- 
ing in and out of the poorest hovels in the hamlet; nor were they above 
carrying bottles of port-wine, parcels of tea and sugar, and rolls of flannel, 
to the poor and miserable. And as for young Mr. Washington Tubalcain 
Jefferson Pyke, although his charity was somewhat of the undiscriminat- 
ing order, he was never tired of flinging shillings to beggar-boys and 
weary-footed tramps, or standing “ drinks” ali round to clay-stained pea- 
sants coming from their toil. 

So by degrees the country-side came round, and the Pykes grew into 
favour with the inbabitants. The poor began to love them; the neigh- 
bourhood—and it was a very high and mighty neighbourhood in its own 
estimation—would have vouchsafed to patronise them; until they disco- 
vered that the Pykes were the rather accustomed to be looked up to than 
to be looked down upon. More than one great nobleman, and more than 
one noble lady too,—invited guests at the great Castle,—drove over to 
Gashleigh to visit the Colonel and his family, whom they had met in the 
highest society on the Continent, and from whom they had received cour- 
tesy and hospitality. The high and mighty neighbourhood was stricken 
dumb by these occurrences, and then, recovering itself, poured an ava- 
lanche of visiting-cards on the Pykes. 

But how had the ghosts been comporting themselves all this time ? 
Alas, for the skeleton in the wine-cup, for the thorn about the rose! The 
ghosts were as virulent as ever; they obstinately refused to be laid in the 
Red Sea. Colonel Pyke had thought to vanquish them by competition ; 
and Dr. Narcissus Hodge, who was an accomplished rapper, summoned 
up successively the spirits of Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander the Great, Py- 
thagoras, Aaron Burr, and Paul Jones, and conferred with them; but 
the ghosts’ noises drowned the rapping, and even smothered the reverbe- 
ration of young Mr. Pyke’s tambourine, the twanging of his banjo, and 
the clacking of his bones. Dr. Hodge consulted the spirits as to whether 
they knew any thing of the Gashleigh ghosts. Their replies were vague, 
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evasive, and not altogether polite. Nebuchadnezzar said, in the English 
language (which was of course the vernacular in use down Babylon way), 
that “he would be blowed before he said any thing ;” Pythagoras (who 
would seem to have been a Scottish spirit) cautiously inquired, “ What'll 
ye gie?” the spirit of Aaron Burr rudely informed the company that 
they might all go and be somethinged ; and nothing could be rapped out 
of Paul Jones but the mysterious and unsatisfactory word, “‘ Bobsconce.” 

The Colonel’s year of tenancy came to an end, and he went over to 
Windsor to pay Mr. Bessemer the last quarter’s rent. 

<°Tis an uncommon purty location,” he remarked, “ and shutes us all 
remukkable. The beetles is as abounding as pea-nuts at the Bowery ; 
and my youngest gal’s life is a haleyon time in shootin’ small buds. But 
I’m fiffle that we can’t stand them darned ghosts.” 

“Have they—have the noises,” Mr. Bessemer remarked nervously, 
but cautiously (not liking to run down the value of the property by ad- 
mitting the existence of ghosts), “ been very troublesome ?” 

“Troublesome!” echoed Colonel Pyke. “Is rattlesnakes in your 
boots troublesome? Is muskitters in your flannel vest troublesome? Is 
Hessian flies heavenly to heifers? Troublesome, sir! The darned things 
have worrited Mrs. P.’s nuvs to fiddlestrings. They have druv my gals 
half melancholy mad. Dr. Narcissus Hodge, he can’t get up no more 
spirits for em. My son has ’em all about him, like May-bugs. And 
though I don’t care a cent for any ghost as was ever raised, I find myself 
a goin’ off my feed, and a goin’ on my drink, and a turnin’ right down 
hypochondriacal-like.” 

“ What—what are the noises like?” Mr. Bessemer asked tenta- 
tively. 

“‘Two sorts,” replied the Colonel laconically : “there’s a sharp bang- 
ing noise like blows, as if some one was a cowhidin’ somebody. It goes 
on, hour after hour, whack, whack, whack, till yer marrer turns to ice- 
cream ; and then comes the other noise,—low, dismal, plaintive, skeary 
moans, as of a child—poor little innocent !—that’s a bein’ welted.” 

“ Any words ?” asked the house-agent. 

“‘ We never heard but these,” replied the Colonel, in a low tone ; “ but 
all of us have heard ’em in a kind of agony whisper close to our ears at 
some time or other: ‘ Ho, don’t, mother; don’t.’” 

“Dear me!” cried the house-agent, as though he had not heard the 
tale five hundred times before. 

“That’s all we hear,” went on Colonel Pyke; “and sometimes it 
comes at night, and sometimes it comes by day. But what’s all that to 
the things we see?” 

“See !” 

“Yes, sir, see. I've seen em; my wife’s seen ’em; the gals has 
seen’em; so has my son; so has Doctor Hodge; so has the nigger boy 
Abe; so has Mrs. Van Mutch—seen ’em and heard ’em too, although 
she’s half deaf and three-parts blind.” 
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“ What are they—what do they seem to be like?” 

“They’re awful, sir,” the Colonel responded, sinking his voice still 
lower, and lighting a fresh cigar; for his eccentricities being known, he 
was always permitted to smoke in the house-agent’s office. “There are 
two on ’em, sir; but they’re never seen together. There’s a tall hand- 
some lady in a night-dress, and Ler hair hanging down, for all the world 
like Lady Macbeth, and she seems to hold something like the shadow of a 
stick or a switch in her hand. She’s generally to be seen gliding up and 
down the great staircase. Then there’s another: a poor, pale, delicate- 
looking lad, in little loose pants, and blue rosettes in his shoes, and a 
point-lace collar. But there seems to be stains of ink and stains of blood 
on his hands, and his face, and his collar, and the paper on which he is 
writing, always writing, at a little table in the bay-window of the hall ; 
but there ain’t no real table there; it’sa phantom table, sir, and it’s all 
over Blood.” 

No amount of persuasion could persuade Colonel Pyke to remain at 
Gashleigh Court. The offer was made for him to take it at a reduced 


rate; but he said that Mrs. P.’s “nuvs,” or nerves, couldn’t stand the 


racket, and that he had had a bellyful of ghosts, which would last him for 
the term of his natural life. He went away, and the family resumed their 
wanderings up and down the earth. They are now, I believe, domici- 
liated in the neighbourhood of Simpheropol in the Crimea, where they 
grow capital champagne grapes, are much respected by the neighbouring 
Tartars, and enjoy themselves like jovial, kind-hearted cosmopolitans as 
they are. 

With the Pyke occupancy ended the last attempt to let Gashleigh 
Court. My lord, in profound disgust with his haunted property, sold the 
whole concern, stock, lock, and barrel, to the Ultra-Democratic and Uni- 
versally Philanthropic Freehold Land and Building Society; and the 
directors thereof proceeded to lay out the demesne of Gashleigh, and 
some contiguous acres, in compact building-lots. 

Gashleigh Court came down last year. The workmen had a hard job 
to demolish it; for the old house was very tough, and the joists and roof- 
tree of the hardest Spanish chestnut. To fragments, however, it came at last. 
The building materials were sold in lots; but the place “ stripped,” to use 
the technical term, most remuneratively, and portions of the windows, 
the panelling, and the carved mantel-pieces of Gashleigh Court, found 
their way in due time into some of the most aristocratic and expensive 
“ ruination shops” in the Strand, Holborn, and Piccadilly. 

While they were dismantling the bay-window of the great hall, the 
workmen happened to notice that in the sill was fitted a kind of deep 
narrow chest or locker. It was securely nailed down; but at last they 
managed to raise the lid, which was on hinges, towards the window. 
The locker appeared to be crammed full of earth and stones; but remov- 
ing these the workmen found, at a depth of about two feet, a mass of 
papers,—manuscript books stripped of their covers, and which seemed to 
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have been schoolboys’ copy-books of very old date. The pattern hand- 
writing at the head of the cgpies was angular, crabbed, but bold and 
symmetrical; the imitations beneath were most lamentable pothooks and 
hangers—the feeblest and most staggering of childish scrawls. There 
were at least twenty of these books; but every page of every one of them 
mas discoloured by dusky smears and blots. Mr. Snape, the surgeon of 
the village, took occasion to examine these smeared and blotted manu- 
scripts attentively. He even subjected them to the test of the microscope. 
He gave it as his opinion that most of the discolorations arose from 
blots of ink, from which the original hue had long since faded. But 
there were several darker, browner spots about the copy-books, and these 
Mr. Snape authoritatively declared were neither more nor less than spots 
of Human Blood. 


And now I feel slightly in a difficulty. My memory (seldom very 
trustworthy) has suddenly failed me in two most essential particulars. 
I can remember the occurrence, but I can’t recollect when it is said to 
have occurred, or whereabouts I saw it narrated. I am completely at sea. 
as to time and place. Was it in King James’s time, or in Queen Anne's? 
Was it in King Charles’s, the First or the Second? Did I find the story 
in one of those ponderous tomes of County History which cumber the 
lower shelves of the Library of Reference in the British Museum Reading- 
room? or did I stumble across it in an old volume of the Afirror—in 
God's Revenge against Murder—in a collection of antiquated news- 
paper cuttings—in the back number of a defunct magazine—or where? 
Treacherous memory, what a trick thou hast served me! 

At all events, there is an unnumbered, unknown closet_in my head, 
from which I draw a skeleton with yellow bones and grinning skull; 
and I remember me that I have read this: That hundreds of years ago— 
under what king or queen I know not, but in days when gentlefolks 
wore point-lace collars, rosettes in their shoes, and rapiers at their sides, 
and gentlewomen kirtles and farthingales—there dwelt in a certain 
Court—even then old fashioned—in an English shire a Lady Barbara 
Livingstone. Her lord, a stately knight of long line, practised in all 
courtly arts and martial exercises, and much beloved by his prince, had 
been for years in Italy, Resident from the English Crown to the Most 
Serene Republic of Venice. That even if his Embassy came to an end, it 
was not within likelihood that he would return to the Court, for that the 
Lady Barbara and he pulled not well together. ‘“ Dwro con duro,” says 
the Italian proverb, “non mai fan muro.” He was haughty, and she was 
haughty; both had an evil temper, and so concluded that the wisest 
thing they could do, to avoid the scandal of unseemly broils ending 
in a public separation, was to live apart. That the Lady Barbara had 
an only child—a delicate boy with fair hair, for whom she entertained 
much stern love, but reared him nevertheless with exceeding and unvary- 
ing harshness, ofttimes correcting him not only with reproofs and chid- 
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ings, but with blows and stripes. That she so reared him till he was 
nine years ofage. That the boy, though quick and dexterous at most of 
the sports of his age, and besides of a.ready wit and playful fancy, was 
at mere book-learning a hopeless dullard. That his mother, the stern 
Lady Barbara, declared his dullness to be obstinacy ; would often push 
away Mr. Marrable (the child’s tutor), who was likewise her chaplain, 
saying that he was too gentle with the dunce, and that she would show 
him how so wilful and headstrong a colt should be broken in; and would 
thereupon scourge him cruelly. That she often beat the child till he 
bled. That his principal fault in learning was in his writing; and that 
neither threats nor punishment could cure him of besmearing his copies 
with inky blots. That one fatal November night his mother, who had 
kept him writing, writing, writing, at a little table in the bay-window of 
the great hall, without food or respite for many weary hours—to the 
plentiful down-falling of tears, and, alas, of ink-blots on his copy-books— 
declared, that if he were kept there till morning dawned, he should pro- 
duce a page of handwriting free from blots ; and that she would cure him 
of his slovenliness, or Kill him. That she set him a copy and went to bed. 
That she came in an hour’s time in her nightrail down the great oak 
staircase, and found the boy crying over his task, which, woe! was full 
of blots. That, with a stick or switch, often used for that dreadful pur- 
pose, she beat him mercilessly. That she so came down, so found him 
full of tears and ink, and so beat him, eleven times during that night. 
That all the boy said, between his plaintive moans, was, ‘Don’t, mother; 
don’t!” ‘That, at cock-crow, when for the twelfth time she had come 
down, and was again about to beat the child, Mr. Marrable, the chaplain, 
who had been waked from his bed by the victim’s moans, rushed from his 
hiding place, and, wrenching the rod from her hand, cried, “‘ Woman, for 
Jesus’ sake, for His sake that was scourged, forbear, and stay thy bloody 
hand!” But that it was too late, for that the little lad lay at her feet quite 
still and motionless ; and that guileless tormented spirit had found peace. 
That she cried out in a dreadful voice, “ He is Dead, and I am Mad!” 
and that she did indeed become distraught, and so raved until her dying 
day; and that her lord coming home from Venice wept many bitter 
tears over the boy’s grave, but would never look more upon the face of 
his lady, to whom he gave a name such as was given to Cain. But that 
. who put the tear-bedewed, blood-stained copy-books into the locker by 
the window-sill (unless indeed it was the Reverend Mr. Marrable, in his 
perturbation to hush the matter up, and hide all evidence of the dismal 
deed), was never known. 

This is the story I read, but I cannos remember where. It does not 
matter now. The demesne of Gashleigh is a most eligible site, and will 
ere long be covered with semi-detached villas, designed by the Architect- 
in-ordinary to the Ultra~-Democratic and Universally Philanthropic Free- 
hold Land and Building Society. 
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Tew Votes from Old Strings, 


No. IV. 
“ The glorious picture vanisheth away.”—SrrEnsEn. | 


“The same spot its gaudy form renews, 
Shifting its prospect to a thousand hues.” 
Avptson, Epilogue to British Enchantress. 


“ And all the shapes of that grand scenery shifted.” 
SHELLEY, Revolt of Islam. 


The world’s political changes resemble slowly-dissolving views, with 
this remarkable difference,—that those behind the scenes know pretty 
nearly as little of what is to follow next as those before them. 


“ Mais la fresque est pressante, et veut sans complaisance 
Qu'un peintre s’accommode & son impatience ; { 
La sévére rigueur de ce moment qui passe 
Aux erreurs d’un pinceau ne fait aucune grace. 

Mourere, La Gloire du Val de Grace. 


The political philosopher may paint in oils, and retouch; the practical 
statesman must, for the most part, paint in fresco, and be quick about it, 
with the chance that some other statesman may be spoiling his pattern, 
and making, after the fashion of Italian decoration, the fair human face 
and bust end in a foolish stick of crisped celery. 


“On any point if you dispute, 
Depend upon it, he'll refute ; 
Change sides, you but increase your pain, 
For he'll confute you back again.”"—Prior, Alma. ' 
“ J’ai voté, dans un jour, 
Dix fois contre, et dix fois pour.”—BERaNGER. 

These men are thimble-riggers, and do not mean you to know under 
which thimble the pea of truth, or of their sincere opinion, is hidden. 
They remind us of Charles V., who made his secretaries write letters of 
directly opposite import, for fear of betrayal, and attached his signature 
in private to one of them, burning the others ; or of the Persian heir, who, 
when the Shah is dead, causes three royal coffins to be fitted up; “ which 
of them is to contain the royal body the vulgar are not permitted to know” 
(Fowler’s Persia). 

“The croaking of frogs and toads is hushed and appeased upon the 
instant of bringing upon them the light of a candle.”—Jeremy Taytor, On 
the Good and Evil Tongue. 

I think it is the younger Buckland who has recently stated the same 
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fact. However, political croakers often croak none the less, but rather 
all the louder, for the light. 


* All is complete, and my head is broke, according to prophecy. Oh, 
admirable Chaldean !’—Suirtey, The Sisters. 

Political croakers would generally rather share in a calamity than fail 
in a prediction. 


“ Orlando I elmo gli levé dal viso, 

E ritrovo che’l capo sino al naso 

Fra I uno et I’ altro ciglio era diviso ; 

Ma pur gli é tanto spirito anco rimaso 

Che de’ suoi falli al Re di Paradiso 

Puo domandar perdono.” 

Artosto, Orlando Furioso. 
With skull split from the crown to the nose, the infidel manages to 

murmur out a confession of his offences. Rather late in the day for a 
knight, but exactly the predicament in which a political or public abuse 
ejaculates its “ Peccavi!” Great are the virtues of extremity! In Land- 
seer’s famous picture of a Highland flood, there is a hen which appears to 
have laid an egg in her spasm of terror at the rising waters. This is said 
to be very true to nature. Many a ministry has laid its best egg on the 
eve of its political decease,—and its successor has had all the credit of 
the chicken. However, the eggs of terror are very often addled ones. 
Lord Malmesbury, in his Diary (November 5th, 1796), records: “I went 
to Rondonneau’s, who published all the French revolutionary acts and 
laws. Zen thousand laws have been published since 1789; only seventy 
of them are in force.” This circumstance is twice repeated in the Diary. 
“ Cotanta diarrea di leggi!” (Casti.) 


“ The lightning in the collied (coal-black) night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth.” 
SHakEsPEARE, Midsummer-Nighi’s Dream. 


Some statesmen will only be guided by the fierce forked lightning that 
darts from the strong collision of excited party-interests, showing them 
the edge of the precipice at the same moment that it paralyses them. 
Compared with this, the reasonable and seasonable discussion of differ- 
ences is mere safe summer sheet-lightning. How many of us require to 
be scorched by Truth as a flame before we submit to be guided by her as 
a beacon! “Le choc engendre la lumiére,” says old Dumas. It would 
be wel] if it did nothing worse. 


“ Convincing few, converting fewer."—Dr. Barrow, Sermon on Subinis- 
sion to the Divine Will. 


bal , 


Ov yap reioets odd" jy meions.— ARISTOPHANES, Plutus. 


Let every useful innovator make up his mind to having to deal with 
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the four following classes: those who can’t understand him; those who 
won't understand him; those who won’t believe him when they’ve un- 
derstood him; and those who won’t follow him when they’ve believed 
him. 


“To patch up flaws, and buttress up the wall,— 
So far is duty; but here fix the mark: 
For all beyond it is to touch the ark.” 
Dryven, Absalom and Achitophel. 
Conservative writers have always tried to represent the pile of the 
British Constitution as the calm and holy concretion of ages, regulating 
its own proportions, with the stillness of the temple of Solomon,—“ like 
some tall palm, a noiseless fabric,’’—rather than amidst the discords of 
Babel. They studiously omit, as far as they dare, to mention how many 
bricks it has been necessary to “convey” from two portions of the build- 
ing in order to give due elevation to the third, and how much squabbling 
there has been about the transfer. 


“ Old chieftains, though successful, still, in doubt, 
Catch at a peace, and wisely turn devout.” 
Drypen, Epistle to Lord Granviile. 

The conservatism of the old is, according to Conservatives, the result 
of wisdom; according to Radicals, the sleepy fruit of prejudice and imbe- 
cility. In nine cases out of ten it is neither the one nor the other, but the 
timidity of the old seeking in institutions that strength which they feel to 
be failing in themselves; a dread of losing in their personal fortunes or 
repose what they have already secured; a knowledge of the present dig- 
gings and disturbances of change, with a consciousness that they may not 
survive to enjoy the better vintage; with an order of ideas settled and 
rigid; a dread of being suddenly thrown “ en face de limprévu ;” a con- 
scious want of mobility to adjust itself to motion. 

In the case of women, to the sense of weakness is added an intense 
love for the established and respectable. These are sometimes disturbed 
by their stronger emotions and personal attachments. Hence they have 
often been found in the van of reforms, political, religious, and anti-reli- 
gious, under some favourite leader; nay, they even outstrip the men. It 
was a French female esprit fort who called Voltaire an “old bigot” be- 
cause he was “only a Deist;” and another who called Count Joseph 
Destourmel, because he would not go to either extreme in politics, “un 
enragé modéré” (see his Souvenirs de France et d Italie). 


“ Deux choses toutes contraires nous préviennent également, lhabitude 
et la nouveauté.”—La Broyere, ch. xii. Des Jugements. 

Pascal, in his Pensées, has noticed this double appetite; and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has discussed it at length in his Kighth Discourse 
before the Royal Academy. Perhaps the majority of mankind secure 
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the two, by taking their dose of novelty in facts and events, and of anti- 
quity in the prejudices with which they judge them. ; 


“He to party gave up what was meant for mankind.”——-GoLpsmITH. 


This is very rarely true of the greatest men. Their individuality is 
for ever overlapping every sect and party that tries to claimthem. They 
are meant for mankind. They are for ever rising above the walls of party 
towards the heaven of Truth, and overflowing the dykes of party towards 
the ocean of Truth. Show us a Plato, a Dante, a Luther, a Jeremy Tay- 
lor, a Leighton, a Baxter, a Burke, even a John Wesley, and we will 
easily show from their writings how far they have transgressed all limita- 
tions of party; though the world never can know this till it ceases to 
judge of such men by the garbled and partisan quotations of one-sided 
theologians and politicians. The puritan Milton cannot restrain himself 
from writing a panegyrical sonnet on the play-writing, play-acting Shake- 
speare, or from praising the knightly and “‘amatorious” Philip Sydney. 
Even the royalist and subservient Bacon, in his tractates on Church-go- 
vernment, tells the bishops pretty plainly where they are wrong: even 
with him truth is sometimes stronger than king or prelate. Probably 
there never lived a man of genius who has not at some time or other in- 
furiated the clique who wanted to claim him. 


“The world approves and admires none but exclusive tendencies and 
lines of action, because they alone lead to obvious results; but there can 
be no doubt that far greater real strength is required to carry out any 
moderate view in the midst of contending parties."—Von Ranke, Ferdinand 
I. and Mavimilian IT. 


True; it is the extreme parties who are always clamouring the most 
loudly to get partisans, and the moderate party that really wants them. 
“ Le plus raisonnable court toujours le risque d’étre le moins suivi, et le 
moins retribué” (Sismondi). A truthful man will and must speak with 
reservations intolerable to “party” and to the multitude, who can only 
see things in the gross; alike hating fair concessions when made by men 
on their own side, and taking greedy and shabby advantage of the slight- 
est point yielded in honesty by an adversary. Stephen says, speaking of 
Wilberforce, that his success was interfered with “by the minute qualifi- 
cations suggested by his reverence for truth.” Horace Walpole draws a 
cynical conclusion from his own experience: “ No great country was ever 
saved by honest men from arbitrary power, because men of virtue will not 
go all the lengths that may be sufficient to inspirit a party”—a conclusion 
which probably it would not be difficult to controvert. 


Téov Hye wavrds.— Hesiod. 
“The half is greater than the whole ;” nay, sometimes, in politics as 
in life, a mere accessory is made to appear so, like 
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‘*the nose-born wen, that sometimes grows 

To be far greater than its mother nose” (Donyg). 
If you are to trust some Scotch guides, a bottle of whisky is almost as 
necessary to the ascent of Ben Lomond as Ben Lomond himself. This 
reminds one, too, of what people call extra expenses. Why, these are 
precisely what my income goes in; and I effect my substantial living out 
of the change : “ Pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” As throws down 
a sovereign two or three times a week on his tobacconist’s counter for 
havannahs, and boards and lodges on the odd shillings,—a feat which 
the old hunks his father performs out of the residuary coppers from his 
rappee,—just in the same way, what one calls one’s “ time” is what re- 
mains from calling and callers, and writing to friends about votes for 
orphan asylums. 





“ There are now growing in the botanical gardens of one of our Universi- 
ties raspberry-plants which have been raised from seeds found matted to- 
gether in the form of a ball in the stomach of an ancient Briton.”— Vegetable 
Physiology (Cradock and Co.). 

Strength is as much shown in the digestion as in the muscles. Rome 
not only conquered, but assimilated the Italians. (May Sardinia do as 
much!) All, however, does not depend on the devourer; a good deal 
depends on the diet. That which is thoroughly putrid and corrupt in- 
jures: of this Rome had experience in the effects of many of her Eastern 
conquests, as Juvenal testifies. Again, that which has a strong principle 
of vitality remaining often refuses to be assimilated. What is partially 
disorganised, but not thoroughly decomposed, seems best both for indi- 
vidual and political digestion. 


“ Gli occhi drizzo ver me con quel sembiante, 
Che madre fa sopra figliuol deliro."—Danrr, Paradiso. 


“ Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 
Byron, Childe Harold. 


The task of watching with an eye of mingled tenderness and sternness 
the movements of her delirious children has fallen on no mother more 
heavily than on the Genius of Liberty. She bides and mourns, whilst 
“those who have driven them mad are the first to taunt them with their 
insanity” (Sheridan). Garibaldi, to wit. 


“Simple and plain, and fraught with artless tenderness.”— Rowe. 


There is something, indeed, almost touching in the sweet simplicities 
of the present day, or rather, in some cases, our return to the simplicities 
of the olden time. Dismissing, as far as possible, the circuitous method 
of intercepting money in its course,—following the bees like Puck, catch- 
ing them in their travels, and sucking the honey from their thighs,—we 
wait till it is quietly hived, and then put our tax-gathering hands into 
the strong-box or bank-account of A, B, or C, and take just as much 
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as we want for purposes of public expenditure. Further, we are quite 
recent from the naive discovery that, where work and wit are wanted, it 
is just as well to select as servants for the public young men who can read 
and spell. We have also recently ascertained that iron is harder than 
wood ; that the earthworks of the primitive tribes of our planet are no 
bad things for sucking in bullets and deadening cannon-balls; and that 
not a bad way of defending our country and homes is to take up arms 
ourselves, and learn how to use them. 








“ We are afraid that when passion and power mount high, the ultimate 
reason of sovereign states will continue to be delivered from engines of war, 
and not from calf-bound books.”—The Times, March 12, 1862. 

Here is another sweet primitive simplicity! So international law is 
only cannon law after all,—the old bass voice of the powerful, 

“ With unanswerable barrels _ 
Of gunpowder deciding quarrels” (Hudibras), 
One is reminded of Chelsea Hospital, which Burnet tells us was “ first 
raised to be a college of writers of controversy ;” and of that famous 
letter which Blucher gave to Goethe as a remembrance, written on a 
drum-head. 


“ Henry the Fifth of England, when going to war with France, issued 
an order to twenty counties to contribute for arrows six feathers from every 
goose.”—Erasmvs, Praise of Folly. 

We employ the quills of our geese nowadays to provoke war, not to 
conduct it. It might be difficult to say how many each county furnishes. 
It depends on the number of editors who employ their pens in making 
superfluous critiques and diatribes on neighbour nations; hurling about 
firebrands—for purposes of illumination, forsooth. 


“ Cette méme téte qui nous a enfanté Pallas armée nous la rendra avec 
son olive.’—VorrureE, Lettres. 

It is curious that the only goddess, except Bellona, whom the ancients 
armed cap a pied should be the goddess of the olive-branch,—an emblem, 
though certainly an unintentional one, that preparedness for war is the 
best security for peace. 


“idem 
Pacis eras mediusque belli.”—Horacr. 


“Styled of war as well as peace.”— Hudibras. 


Violent and pugnacious members of peace-societies have no doubt, 
like bulls, a sincere detestation of scarlet cloth, and run at it in the same 
spirit ; or, perbaps rather, like turkey-cocks, who seem quite to forget the 
mixture of red and blue in their own gills and wattles. Without the 
peace of the heart, Christianity would not give much for the peace of the 
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hand. One is reminded of Pont Martin’s critique on the Wide-Church 
Universalists: “ Voild une doctrine fort charitable, et je n’ai trouvé nulle 
part plus d’amertume que dans la controverse consacrée 4 l’établir” (Cau- 
series du Samedi, sur Mons. Ampere). 


“ Tria juncta in uno.” 


Charcoal is an admirable purifier of the blood, and the appropriate- 
ness of sulphur for the same purpose is universally admitted. Nitre, 
also, is detersive and cooling. The worst of it is that mankind are bent 
on administering to each other a deleterious compound of the three, which 
causes more bad and hot blood than it purges. The happiest use of the 
mixture is in the fabrication of the fireworks that celebrate a peace. 


“ Needle-scraps are sold by cart-loads, as the finest-tempered steel that 
gun-barrels can be made of.’—Hanriet Mantineav, Health, Handicraft, and 
Husbandry. 

On the same lady’s authority needle-grinders are a very short-lived 
race; and the needle-pliers at West-End milliners’ have been frequently 
kept at work, to supply fashionable orders, for three days and two nights, 
almost without intermission. In the gun-barrel form the steel sounds 
the fiercest, but perhaps takes the fewest lives. 


“ At no time has a political constitution been devised, that could perma- 
nently supply the place of principle.”—ScuLecEL, Philosophy of History. 

Take Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy, make them individually 
complete; or cut, shuffle, and mingle them as you please, with all the 
state-craft of a Raleigh or a Machiavel, or their respective masters, but 
without public virtue or religion; and the only difference will be, that 
perhaps one will be rather longer rotting than another. 


“ Master Latimer, saith he, in his sermon, gave the people certain cards 
out of the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapter of Matthew. For the chief tri- 
umph (trump) in the cards he limited them to the heart.”—Hooxer, Defence 
of Latimer against Parsons. 

We may make a political use of cards, with rather more propriety 
than a religious one. It is hard playing when knaves are counted the 
highest cards in each suit. Prudence ought to be our ace of hearts, 
and lead our affections ; temperance our ace of diamonds, presiding over 
our treasures and our pleasures; our clubs of power ought to have for 
their ace justice; and our spades of industry, fortitude :—four cardinals, 
and without these, kings, queens, and knaves can do little for us. 


ERIc. 
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April Shadows, 


By true Auruor or “ QuEEN IsaBEL.” 








He said there was on earth no fairer sight 

Than April shadows from the tall green flags ; 
We taunted him with overflows of light 

From walls of sunrise upon Alpine crags ; 
Or pageantries of tropic flowers that swoon 
In the vague, passionate atmosphere of noon ; 

Or ranks of crested tumult in the deep ; 
Or banners of broad tempest on the sky; 

But he went murmuring like a man asleep 
About those April shadows constantly ; 
And once I thought I heard him call them “ grand.” 
I smiled, but scoffed not. Then he took my hand, 
And, looking at me gravely, like a man 
About to tell a secret, thus began : 


“ The great flags grow sedately. Down in glades 
The riot and hurry of the rising Spring 
Know them for rulers, All their emerald blades, 
Threaded with fires of gold, stand near the shades, 
Kept trimly ready for some fairy king ; 
A blossom hides in every guardian sheaf 
Till Summer calls it. Each particular leaf, 
Sharp as a spear and tender as a plume, 
Lets fall its little breadth of crystal gloom 
To wave and flutter on the windy grass, 
Or to lie still, if not a sigh should pass 
The lips of patient Evening. None can name 
The colour of those shadows ; for they keep 
The tiny snow-stars and the cups of flame 
Safe in their shelter ; softened, yet the same, 
Like sights we love remembered in our sleep. 
On the fine limit of their lines of night 
Grasses are gems, and lingering dewdrops sparks ; 
They are not Shadow, they are secret Light ; 
They are not Lights, but they are lustrous Darks— 
Films which no force can rend, no skill hath wrought ; 
Impalpable and permanent as Thought. 
I saw them first”—and here he dropped his voice, 
As if he feared to lose a sight so choice 
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By talking of it rashly—“ on a day 
Of long delight—just at the brink of May. 
Through this rich silence of the woods I heard 

The young world growing. Aimless and at ease, 
Moving or pausing, like a joyful bird, 

Who dips and poises on the swinging seas 
For ten delicious hours, at last I found 
These shadows making wonderful the ground 

For none to see. A sentinel I stood 
And watched. No louder footstep than a fay’s 
Touched the frail echoes, till with long delays 

A slow soft sunset filled and flushed the wood, 
And sank and left us.” 


Then I understood 
How all the sweetness of this day of days 
Had passed into the shadows, till they wore 
(Like that enchanted ring which seals for good 
The long Love-volume after and before) 
Its glory in his heart for evermore. 
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Che Crials of the Credgotds. 


By tHe Avuruor or “ A Propieat Son,” &e. 





Cuaprer XXVIII. 


DISINTERESTEDNESS, 


“ REVENGE is rubbish,” said the Honourable Alfred heartily, in his pro- 
foundest bass voice. There would seem to be something of a Christian 
savour about the sentence; but it is probable that the veteran arrived at 
his conclusion by rather a pagan process of thought. “I never knew 
revenge do any man any good. It’s mere waste of time. I thought 
you were above talking such nonsense, Clem ; that you knew better than 
to be going on like a man in a play. Nowadays, if any thing happens 
to you that you don’t like, why, you have to grin and bear it as well 
as you can; and I’m not sure that it isn’t a good plan. It’s not 
pleasant ; but it’s very safe. Formerly, of course, it was different. If 
you felt aggrieved, why, you called your man out and winged him if 
you could, or got winged yourself, just as it might happen. I’ve been 
out myself more than once. My affair with Grimstone of the Buffs was 
in 718 or 19; or was it in’20? I forget the precise year; but it’s of 
no consequence. I hit him in the knee. We were very good friends 
afterwards; but of course he was lamed for life. Nobody goes to 
Wimbledon or Wormwood Scrubbs in these times, however, and no one 
ever did go for revenge particularly ; but much more because it was a 
social and proper sort of thing to do,—a gentlemanly method of settling 
a difference of opinion. However, you can’t call a man out now whatever 
he does: unless you want to be chaffed in all the papers and caricatured 
in Punch. You must go about and pretend not to mind; and by dint 
of long pretending you don’t care, you won’t really care a bit in time. 
And then, you know, in this case there’s no one to fight; you can’t call 
out the City gent just because his stepdaughter’s thrown you over; nor 
his son either; it’s quite absurd. This isn’t the sort of thing to be settled 
in that way. You must get the whole thing out of your head, Clem, as 
quick as you can. You'll be better after dinner, if you are careful about 
your wine. ‘Things always do seem ever so much worse before dinner.” 

“T won’t stand it; by Heaven, I won’t! I'll pay her out for this 
somehow or other,” Clem cried savagely. 

“Drop it, Clem; drop it. It’s absurd. You can’t talk of a woman 
in that: sort of way, you know; it won’t do at all.” 

“T won’t be treated like this by man or woman. I'll let her know 
who she’s got to deal with. I’m not a pitiful fool like that Herbert 
Gifford, to be wound round her finger, and unwound again, just as she 
may please. I'll teach her to trick me, the jilt !” 

It will be noted that Clem Buckhurst was less courtly and refined 
out of Clare’s presence than in it; but then he is not the only man 
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whose conduct varies considerably according to the society in which he 
finds himself. Indeed, some of the most delicate specimens of the dainty 
class known as “ ladies’ men” have been known to demean themselves 
not very nicely when removed from the influence of feminine looks and 

smiles, and relieved from the necessity of picking and choosing their 
_ phrases, and bringing only their prettiest thoughts to the surface. And 
then, in addition, it must be borne in mind that Clem had been from his 
cradle a spoilt child, pampered and cossetted in every way; and the 
notion of being crossed and thwarted made him furious, vindictive, and 
ungentlemanly even. He had lost bis languid ease of manner; he was 
rocking to and fro, swinging about his limbs, petulantly disquiet. His 
uncle watched him with sorrowful surprise. He had overrated Clem’s 
man-of-the-world wisdom ; he had only seen him in comparatively fair 
weather; unquestionably he did not appear at all to advantage in a 
storm. He was beating about, apparently, without rudder or compass ; 
and in his anger he looked almost ugly. 

“ Be reasonable, Clem, my dear boy; be reasonable,” said his uncle 
gently. 

‘So I am reasonable, as she shall find. It isn’t likely I could bear 
to be tricked like this, without saying a word, without resenting it. I’ve 
been made a fool of.” 

“You must remember that you gave me to understand some time 
ago that there was a degree of uncertainty about the issue of the affair.” 

“If I did, it wasn’t because I really thought so. Haven't I been 
encouraged by her mother—by her stepfather? Wasn’t Gifford always 
asking me to the house? Wasn't it looked upon as a settled thing by 
every body? And yet she allowed me to go on to the end, without the 
least hint of her intention to disappoint me; without one effort to spare © 
me the mortification of rejection.” This was not quite correct; but he 
was too wrathful to be particular about such a small matter as truth. 
“Tt’s deuced hard; and I feel it, Ican tell you. And I won’t be beaten; 
I won’t give in yet. I'll see Gifford about it; by Heaveh, I will! Til 
hear what he’s got to say about it. Perhaps he can bring her to her 
senses.” 

“No, no, Clem, my dear boy; drop it, drop it. Take my advice. 
What és the good of putting yourselfina rage? It’sa great pity ; that’s 
all one can say : it’s very unfortunate: but of course it can’t be helped, 
and it might have been ever so much worse. ‘There’s nosuch great harm 
done, after all. These Giffords are not so very much in society; the 
thing won’t be much known or talked about. It can’t be, unless you go 
making a foolish uproar about it, which will be in the worst possible 
taste, and really imprudent. It will affect your future chances in other 
quarters seriously ; it will damage your prestige. The match was a 
fairly advantageous one, all things considered, and especially if the title 
is to slip through your fingers; but it’s not more than that. There is 
no real reason, as I’ve told you before, why a young fellow like you 
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shouldn’t do better—a great deal better. I’m sure, with a little looking 
about, something quite as desirable might be found for you. Not this 
season, of course; it’s too late for that; but you lie quiet for a few 
months, and you'll come out again as fresh as paint in the winter. Mean- 
while drop all this Edmund-Kean sort of rant about revenge. It’s rub- 
bish, I tell you. And don’t quarrel with these Gifford people. Why 
should you? Itseems a good sort ofa house for dinners and that kind of 
thing, and the man’s lent you money ; there can be no possible good in 
making him your enemy. You can’t hurt him; and he may annoy you 
considerably. Come, Clem, old fellow, get these notions out of your 
head,” the Colonel said kindly, tapping him on the shoulder. “Take a 
turn with me in the Park, and then we'll dine together. We'll have 
some of the best Burgundy the Club can give us; or I don’t mind a run 
down to Greenwich to eat whitebait, if you like, though the fish are 
getting rather large. You'll be quite a new creature afterwards.” 

But Clem only shook his shoulder away from his uncle’s playful 
tapping, and went on grinding his teeth, biting his nails, very angry in- 
deed ; still muttering menaces, and vowing to be avenged. And he 
didn’t caress his light moustache now; he fairly tugged at its delicate 
points in a way that threatened to destroy them altogether. 

The Colonel watched him for a few minutes with patient sadness. He 
was old and battered, ungodly and graceless, hard and heathen, and very 
selfish; yet in his padded, corrupt old bosom there existed some stray 
atoms of tenderness and regard for his brother’s son. He avowed to 
himself that he liked the boy; that he was handsome and clever above 
others of his age and standing; a dunce at books, very likely, but still 
one to make his way in the world, to succeed with men and women, the 

‘latter especially, and secure of attaining a position of some advantage at 

last. He couldn’t, he owned, see the lad so bent on going a mucker— 
so he phrased it—without an attempt at setting him right,—without 
stretching out a helping hand. He didn’t understand Clem’s state of 
mind; couldn’# see any thing in a love disappointment to justify the 
wrath that led to the doing of foolish things; he thought the young 
fellow was talking and acting absurdly. Still he pitied him; was sorry 
for him; was anxious, if he could, to set him right. 

“T fear I bore you, Clem,” he said. 

Clem did not contradict him. The Colonel began to march up and 
down heavily, with a sombre expression on his fleshy, red, wrinkled face. 
When he spoke again, there was a curious unevenness in his voice, which 
still possessed its cathedral-organ sort of tone; but with the addition, as 
it now seemed, that the tremolo stop was being made use of, imparting a 
pathetic character to the music of his speech. 

“Look here, Clem,” he said slowly; “I am an old fellow, you know. 
I can’t expect to be knocking about many years more; and I don’t feel 
that I am any thing like the man I was. I feel I’ve changed a good deal 
for the worse of late. One can never quite get over the effects of that 
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infernal climate; and I met Pottleby quite by chance the other day, 
and he warned me that I ought to take deuced good care of myself,—he 
was our doctor in India, you remember, Clem,—he knows my constitu- 
tion well, and he’s not a man who goes in for frightening fellows about 
their health unnecessarily ; but he talked about fatty degeneration—that 
kind of thing—in a way I didn’t fancy, I own. Now we’ve always been 
very good friends, you know, Clem, you and I have. There’s been no 
humbug between us. I’ve never set up for a moraliser; I’ve never gone 
in for preaching and teaching, or any thing of that sort; though you are 
my nephew, I’ve never interfered with you; I’ve always held that young 
fellows should have their fling, without any meddling from us old boys; 
and so I’ve always treated you from a friendly point of view, as though 
you were some one else’s son, and not poor George’s. Now I do wish 
you'd humour me in this matter, Clem ; it isn’t very much I ask; but I 
shouldn’t like to—to slip off the hooks, in fact, with any thing like ill 
blood between us. Give in, Clem. Get away from these Gifford people for 
atime. Abandon the whole concern. Indeed, it isn’t worth another thought. 
And look here: I’m going out of Town almost immediately, as I said before; 
Pottleby recommends Baden. Now you come with me, there’s a dear boy; 
it sha’n’t cost you a sou; and we'll have some fun before we come back. 
I’m not so old or so ill but what there’s a laugh or two left in me; and, by 
Gad, I’m not a rich man, as you know—quite the other way, in fact; but 
still I’ll find some money for the tables,—not much, but enough to make 
very fair play with; and who knows but we may break the bank between 
us? I’ve known men do it, beginning almost without a rap. Come, my 
dear boy, is it a bargain? Say you'll give up these infernal Gifford peo- 
ple, and come with me? Do; there’s a dear lad.” 

The Colonel! stopped, something flurried by his own words, his voice 
wheezing noisily. He passed a tawny bandanna across his forehead, and 
with considerable excitement glittering in his bloodshot eyes he waited 
for his nephew’s answer. His hands quite trembled: indeed, he was ex- 
periencing quite a host of new sensations ; he had never before, within 
his memory, been convicted of so enormous a stride from the terra, firma 
of worldly wisdom into the slippery regions of sentiment, as he had been 
moved to take within the last five minutes. Ie had never been so unsel- 
fish in his life before; and he waited breathlessly, while his nephew calmly 
considered his proposal. 

“‘ You’re very kind,” Clem said coldly. “I’m much obliged to you 
for your offer. But I think I know my own affairs best. I shall stay 
and see about this business.” 

The Colonel turned pale; his brow clouded. That his endeavour to 
do a kind thing to his kinsman should be thus received! He was made 
ridiculous; fellows at the Club would laugh at him, if they should ever 
come to hear of it. To be refused, a man of his age, his standing, his 
bulk and presence—the boy’s own uncle too, the brother of poor George, 
late Baron Beauflower! With trembling hands he thrust on his shining 
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hat, and grasped his Malacca cane, and moved hurriedly to the door. He 
was very angry. 

“T shall stay and see the thing to an end,” Clem said stolidly. 

“Stay, then, and be d—d to you!” cried his uncle, in quavering tones. 
“Go to the devil your own way, you fool, you!” 

And he strode from the room, banging the door after him violently. 
He was scarlet in the face as he walked down Piccadilly, brandishing his 
cane, and looking as though he longed to challenge some one to mortal 
combat. But there was about him an appearance as of determination of 
blood to the head that was really alarming. 

“Poor old Alf!” Clement laughed, as his uncle retreated ; a dry, 
ugly, unmusical laugh. 


“Do you expect to see Clement this afternoon, Clare ?” Mrs. Gifford, 
reclining as usual on her couch in the drawing-room, inquired of her 
daughter. 

“No, mamma dear; that is—I don’t know—but I don’t think we 
shall see so much of Clement Buckhurst in the future,” Clare softly 
said. 

Mrs. Gifford raised the screen from her eyes, the better to look into 
Clare’s face. 

“You mean, you have rejected him, Clare?” she asked. 

“Yes, mamma dear.” 

“You don’t love him’”’ 

“No, mamma dear.” 

Mrs. Gifford sighed wearily. 

“He was very handsome and clever, and I’m sure very kind and 
good-natured,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Tt couldn’t be, mamma dear; indeed, indeed, it couldn’t be. Don’t 
speak of it again,” Clare cried. 

“T’m very sorry, Clare. But of course your happiness is the first 
thing to be considered. He will probably be the next Lord Beaufiower ; 
at least so people say. And I think he was very fond of you, Clare. I 
never could get Mr. Gifford to say what he thought of the affair. You 
are sure you have rightly judged your own heart, Clare?” 

“ Quite sure, mamma dear.” 

“Tell me, Clare,” Mrs. Gifford said again, after a little while, “is it 
because there is any one else ?” 

“ Don’t ask me, mamma dear; don’t ask me,” Clare murmured, and 
she burst into tears, hiding her face in her mother’s dress. 

With her white wasted hands Mrs. Gifford caressed her daughter’s 
golden head. She was at some loss to understand the meaning of all this 


hysterical sobbing. 


Meanwhile Clement Buckhurst had taken a cab to journey eastward, 
and find out Mr. Gifford’s office. 
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“One has no chance of talking to him in Cumberland Crescent upon 
such a subject. I shall find him alone in the City, probably, and can say 
all I want to.” 

He found Mr. Gifford alone, busy at his desk, with books, letters, and 
papers, looking rather pale and anxious. The young man was kindly 
received; yet with an air of surprise and amusement. There is a fashion 
with City men to regard rather jocosely the presence among them of an 
unexpected visitor from the western regions of London; to contemplate 
him with a sort of curious wonder, as a tropical bird might be considered, 
if discovered among them, by the denizens of Spitzbergen ; even Mr. Gif- 
ford cracked a few jests upon the subject of Clem Buckhurst’s visit to the 
City. But he ceased to jest when the purpose of Clem’s call upon him 
was revealed. His manner changed altogether. 

He avowed that he learnt of Clem’s admiration of Miss Gray, his pro- 
posal for her hand, with extreme amazement, with real distress. He had 
not for one moment looked forward to any thing of the kind happening. 
He could hardly even now persuade himself that it was true. He trusted 
that Clem had acted hastily ; had overstated the real facts of the case ; 
had been deceived in the state of his own feelings upon the subject. For 
it was necessary for him (Mr. Gifford) to affirm at once, most distinctly, 
that the thing could not be—was quite impossible. He had always been 
glad to receive Clem at his house; they had all been glad to see him, as 
often as he chose to come, as a friend, a valued friend, a schoolfellow of 
his boy Herbert, a relation in some sort of Mrs. Gifford’s; but he had 
never dreamt of any thing beyond that. It could not be, he repeated. 
Upon any other subject he should be happy to listen to him, but not 
upon this. He trusted he might not be forced to discuss the matter fur- 
ther. But he must be forgiven for reminding Clem that his (Clem’s) 
position was tolerably well ascertained; and that he could be considered, 
by no reasonable person, as an eligible match for Clare. Clare would 
have money: not so much, perhaps, as people were fond of asserting ; 
but still a considerable sum. In the situation occupied by Mr. Gifford, 
in regard to the lady, he was bound to protect her interests, to restrain 
her from contracting an imprudent engagement. He was very loth to 
inflict pain upon Clem ; for whom, in common with the other members 
of his family, he had a real regard. But Clem must see himself, upon a 
little consideration, the justice of his (Mr. Gifford’s) view. 

Clem didn’t see, it. He was obstinate, “ infernally obstinate, like all 
the Buckhursts,” as the Honourable Alfred had declared. He continued 
to urge the extent of his love for Clare, disputed the fact that his position 
was a disadvantageous one. Mr. Gifford inquired if he had addressed 
Clare herself upon the subject. Clem had to admit that he had done 
so; and he could not conceal that his suit had not been favourably re- 
ceived. Mr, Gifford laughed, not pleasantly. He asked if Clem did not 
regard his situation as one rather hopeless and forlorn. It was clear that 
he was rejected by the lady, and discouraged by her friends. Wasn't it 
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futile, he asked, to proceed further? Wasn’t it unreasonable to dream of 
so doing? As to his pecuniary position, Mr. Gifford suggested that he 
had himself grounds for being acquainted with it. He went on to hint 
that he was himself a creditor of Clem’s, in the possession of certain 
acceptances which he would gladly see honoured. It was clear that Mr. 
Gifford was absolutely master of the situation. Finally, he stated that 
he had already arrived at certain conclusions relative to the disposal of 
Clare’s hand. He did not particularise his conclusions; only it was 
clear that Clem had no share in them. 

Clem grew very angry, as men often will do when they find themselves 
getting the worst of a discussion. It was not only that he was repulsed : 
but the war was carried into his own camp. Ina most polite and gen- 
tlemanly fashion Mr. Gifford had informed him that he was no fit match 
for Clare Gray; and, moreover, that he was her stepfather’s debtor; in 
the gentlest way he had even been dunned for the money owing. It was 
evident that the conversation had lasted quite long enough; for Clem 
had begun a little to forget himself. He was raising the tone of his 
voice; and his face was crimson. Mr. Gifford’s calmness grew icy and 
ironical. It was quite as well that they were interrupted: the card of 
- another visitor was brought in, and laid before Mr. Gifford. Clem 
abruptly departed: in his haste he nearly knocked down a small elderly 
gentleman, waiting quietly in the outer office to see the head of the firm 
of Fordyce and Fordyce. Clem simply swore at the elderly gentleman 
for being in the way, flung himself into his cab, and was carried back to 
the West End. 

He was furious: he had a violent difference with the cabman concerning 
his fare ; he spoke vehemently to the lethargic head-porter in the hall of the 
Alcibiades Club; snapped at the page, until that small young functionary 
fairly shivered behind his many ranks of sugar-loaf buttons, although 
accustomed to sharp talk from the irascible members, who are to be found 
in all clubs ; and scared the footmen and waiters. His hand was against 
every man. He swore he would have signal vengeance for the shameful 
way in which he had been treated. He grew thirsty with the repeated 
utterance of maledictions, and refreshed himself with Hock and Seltzer. 
When his hand grew steadier, he wrote a note, a very cordial and kindly 
note, to his friend Herbert Gifford, requesting the pleasure of his com- 
pany at dinner. At first sight, perhaps, it seems a strange way of begin- 
ning his revenge upon Mr. Gifford, that he should pressingly invite that 
gentleman’s son to dinner. But probably Clem knew what he was about: 
he despatched his note; and then, with more Hock and Seltzer, and a 
cigar, he felt better. 

The small elderly gentleman’s card was curiously studied by Mr. 
Gifford. The name, in large, old-fashioned letters, was “Joun Moye.” 

“‘T must see him, of course. Show Mr. Moyle in.” 

And presently the sculptor stood in the presence of Mr. Gifford. “Their 
meeting was rather stiff and ceremonious. 


’ 
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“Pray be seated. I think I can guess the object of this visit,” Mr. 
Gifford said, with a cold smile. 

“Hardly, I fancy.” 

“You have learnt that your brother has left—I may even say, has 
been dismissed—my service ?” 

“Yes; I am acquainted with that circumstance.” 

“‘ And you come to intercede for him, to beg me to take him back ; 
but I regret very much to say—” . 

“ Pardon me, I come with no such object. You and my brother have 
parted company; so be it. I am not surprised; I am notsorry. It may 
be I should have preferred your separation years and years ago.” 

For a moment there was a pause; the two men sat looking fixedly 
at each other. Mr. Gifford was the first to speak. 

“ May I ask, then,” he said, with some harshness of manner, “to what 
I am indebted for the honour of this visit ?” 

“T come to speak to you upon a simple matter of business. You 
can spare me five minutes to discuss it?” 

“Certainly. Ten minutes, if you please; only you will recollect that 
my time is valuable.” 

“Every body’s time is valuable. I will be as brief as possible.” The 
old man settled himself comfortably in his chair; and then, with cool 
abruptness, began, “ Miss Gray is your stepdaughter, Mr. Gifford. You 
are in some sort her guardian, I believe. In the disposal of her hand you 
would probably claim to have some considerable voice and influence.” 

“That is so, no doubt,” Mr. Gifford said with looks of surprise. 
“ But to what is this to lead? I really cannot see—” 

“Pardon me. I am here to submit to you a proposal for the hand 
of Miss Gray.” 

“You are! Is this ajest? Ifso, it is a very bad one. On behalf 
of whom do you make this proposal ?” 

“On behalf of a young gentleman named ‘ Noel Tredgold.’” 

Mr. Gifford started back angrily. 

“This is gross impertinence,” he said. 

‘ John Moyle did not appear to hear. He took snuff quietly as he pro- 
ceeded. 

“He is the son of Bryan Tredgold, who was known to you inti- 
mately a long time since; who was abroad many years, and died re- 
cently in Wales.” 

“Are you mad, that you speak to me upon this subject?” Mr. Gifford 
cried. 

“Noel is a young man of great promise,” John Moyle went on 
quietly. ‘He is a pupil of mine. I take a great interest in his welfare— 
in his happiness. He has lately met Miss Gray. A friendship has 
sprung up between these young people, which is gradually, I take upon 
myself to say, ripening into love.” 

“This is not true,” Mr. Gifford interrupted warmly. “They have 
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never met since they were mere children. They know nothing of each 
other. How dare you come to me with such a fable as this ?” 

“Pray be calm, sir; and be sure that I am only speaking the truth ;” 
and in a few words the sculptor related the circumstances under which 
Clare had visited the studio—had encountered Noel. Mr. Gifford listened 
impatiently enough. 

“Tt was very wrong; it was most improper.” 

The sculptor did not pay heed to, these comments. He spoke of the 
bust of Clare. 

“The work is a very charming one,” he said. ‘TI have had so small 
a share in it, it has been so much the work of my pupil, that I feel 
myself entitled to praise it highly. It would do honour to any studio. 
You will be proud to possess it. I think it is as pretty a bust as I 
have seen.” 

“T cannot listen to such stuff as this,” Mr. Gifford interrupted rudely. 

“Very good. We will keep strictly to the object of my visit—to 
my proposal on behalf of my young friend for the hand of Miss Clare 
Gray.” 

“Ts this young man, this Noel Tredgold, as you call him, aware of 
your coming here upon this extraordinary mission ?” 

“No,” John Moyle admitted. “I am bound to say that I am acting 
without his knowledge.” 

“You must be satisfied, Mr. Moyle, that the whole thing is extrava- 
gant, preposterous—cannot be entertained for a moment.” 

“T don’t see it in that light. May I inquire what is your objection 
to the suit of my young friend ?” 

“The matter is really not worth discussion. It must be quite clear 
to you that the person you speak of can in no sort of way claim to be the 
equal of the lady in question.” 

“You mean not her equal in point of wealth ?” 

“ Well, it will probably suffice to place my objection upon that ground. 
The young man is penniless, I presume.” 

“ Penniless,” John Moyle repeated. 

Mr. Gifford laughed scornfully, and pushed his chair back, as though 
the discussion had been brought to a close. But the old man gave no 
sign of any intention to depart. 

“Mr. Gifford, you owe something to these Tredgolds,” he said de- 
liberately. 

“T deny it,’ Mr. Gifford answered, in some confusion. 

“Look back at the past, and think again whether you do not owe 
something to these Tredgolds.” 

“There is little good ever to be got in any case by raking up the 
past. There is none to be got here. I know to what you refer. Ata 
proper time, to the proper parties,—I deny your right to interfere at all, 
—I am prepared to explain and defend, if need be, my conduct in the 
past, in reference to—to the matter you speak of.” 
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“Don’t be angry, Mr. Gifford. Pray let us speak calmly on this 
subject. Say, then, you owe them nothing. Do they owe you nothing?” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Do they not owe you a debt of vengeance—due many years—and 
surely to be paid at last?” His words seemed to gather force and signi- 
ficance from the calmness with which he spoke. Mr. Gifford was silent ; 
but it could be seen that he was curiously agitated. 

“ But I did not come here to talk in this way,” John Moyle resumed 
presently, in a gentler tone. ‘I want to make peace, not war. I do not 
wish to rake up the past, as you call it; but if possible, to bury it more 
securely than ever. Noel Tredgold loves Clare Gray. Give her to 
him. Make the young man a friend; and if he should ever know, he 
will soon forget, that he has had deep cause to be your enemy.” 

“ His friendship and his enmity are alike nothing to me. It is quite 
clear that he can be no fit match for Miss Gray; if, indeed, I had not 
already arrived at other conclusions in regard to the disposal of her hand.” 

“You mean that she is pledged to another ?” 

“Not exactly. An offer has been made in regard to her—quite 
recently—which I have taken upon myself to decline.” (The old man 
brightened as he heard this.) But it is due to her that I should enter- 
tain no proposal from a quarter manifestly unworthy of her. Now, pray 
let us speak no more on this subject.” 

“One moment.” John Moyle now betrayed more excitement— 
drew a long breath, passed his handkerchief across his forehead, nerved 
himself as for an effort. “You treat Noel Tredgold as her inferior, be- 
cause she is an heiress—” 

“She is so to some extent,” Mr. Gifford interrupted. 

“ And he is, as you say, penniless. How if that difficulty can be got 
over ?” 

“Pardon me. I fail to understand you.” 

“Simply, I am a richer man than I was twenty years ago, Mr. Gif- 
ford ; and I’ve been a cautious man—saving—miserly, some have gone 
so far as to say. Still, I can spend money freely upon occasions. I will . 
do so now. Noel is to me as an adopted son. J owe something to these 
Tredgolds ;” he lowered his voice to a whisper; “and I would gladly do 
something by way of payment of that debt. Listen; I will equalise the 
positions of Clare Gray and Noel Tredgold. For every pound of her 
fortune, I will pay down on the nail in hard cash an equal pound on 
behalf of Bryan Tredgold’s son. Pound for pound, their fortunes shall 
weigh the same. Will that do?” 

He spoke at last with a sort of gasp. With trembling hands, not 
knowing what he did, he was winding his handkerchief round and round 
tightly, as a laundress wrings out linen. He was quite conscious of the 
prodigality of the offer he had made. He was fairly amazed, frightened 
at it. Yet he had no thought of withdrawing from his proposal. He 
had not determined upon it without due deliberation; it cost him some 
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painful effort to make; but being made, there it was; he wouldn’t go 
back from it one hair’s breadth. 

“Will that do?” he asked hoarsely. 

“Your offer is a very generous one, Mr. Moyle,” was the answer. 
“There is something almost Quixotic about it. Yet I respect, though I 
fail to comprehend absolutely, an act of disinterestedness so remarkable. 
This young man has cause to be deeply grateful to you. But—” 

“You mean it won’t do?” John Moyle asked, with spasmodic eager- 
ness. 

“Under no circumstance could I sanction such a union as you pro- 
pose. In plain words, you will be good enough to understand that Clare 
Gray cannot marry the son of Bryan Tredgold; in other words, the son 
ef a convicted felon! Now, if you please, we will drop the subject.” 

Mr. Gifford spoke with a stern frankness of manner, that had some- 
thing cruel and defiant about it. 

“Ah! you shift your ground. It is not the money merely.” 

“You are right. It is not a question of money merely.” 

“ And you can speak of Bryan Tredgold in that way!” John Moyle 
seemed rather to address the words to himself than to Mr. Gifford. He 
was depressed, abstracted. His strangely generous offer was declined 
—simply put on one side; the sacrifice he had nerved himself to make 
was not necessary. Yet there was no comfort to him, as it seemed, in 
the thought that his money was his own again—securely his—not to be 
lavished in the wild, profuse way he had proposed. He remained motion- 
less, silent for some time; when he spoke again it was in a lowered, 
subdued tone, with a calm, sad air. 

“ Be it so, Mr. Gifford,” he said. “A wilful man will have his way. 
I interfered only because I hoped to do good. I interfere no more. 
Things must take their course, since you will have it so; the consequences 
will rest with you.” 

“T am prepared to accept them. You may do your worst, Mr. 
Moyle.” 

“No, no. Don’t speak to me like that, sir. I hold out no threat. 
I have no wish or thought to do you an injury. I only ask to go on my 
own way. I stepped from it for a moment only in the hope that some 
reparation might be made for what I hold to be much wrong done in 
the past—wrong in which I had some share. The arrangement I looked 
to make shall not, cannot be, you tell me. If it ever should be, there- 
fore, it will be in spite of you; it will be also without aid from me. I 
go now.” Slowly he put on his hat, still lingering as though he wanted 
to say something more. 

“Good morning, Mr. Moyle,” Mr. Gifford said stiffly. 

“You are a hard man, sir. Years have not changed you in that 
respect, though thay have wrought changes with you in other matters. 
You have prospered greatly; yet you are very stern and cruel and re- 
lentless still. The issue is in Heaven’s hands, after all; and Heaven is 
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very just. As you have sown, so you may reap, yet. God is wiser than 
man; and He will choose His own time to reward and to punish. Amen.” 

And, without a word of leave-taking, he passed slowly and solemnly 
out of Mr. Gifford’s room. 

The books and papers and writings remained for a long time un- 
touched. Mr. Gifford bent over as though absorbed in the study of them. 
But his eyes were without speculation for them. His thoughts were far 
otherwise occupied. He leant his head upon his thin tremulous hands. 
He looked very old and thin and white. When he changed his position, 
it was to press his hands upon his heart, as though to keep down some 
pain within that was very restless and acute, troubled him greatly, was 
preying upon his life, and would not be still. 

“A strange old man,” he muttered. “I never knew him really 
until now. I have not done him justice, perhaps. What wild, romantic 
folly makes him take up with this wretched boy? ‘ Prospered greatly,’ 
he said ; and it sounds like truth.” He sneered mockingly at this. 
“ But prospered to what end?” He pondered a long time over the train 
of thought this question seemed to lead to. 

“Tt was a good offer,—a wildly generous offer. But it mustn't be. 
Clare shall not be handed over to this paltry workman. As I have 
begun, so I must go on to the end. And she cannot care for him. He 
can be nothing to her; he shall be nothing. I will take all necessary 
precautions. They shall not meet again. And her marriage shall be 
hurried on. It has become important that there should be no more delay. 
I must stir myself, and begin to work again.” 

And the necessity for action roused him from the curious, dreamy, 
listless state into which he had fallen. 

He remained until a late hour at his office, toiling hard. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
“THE LITTLE GRAY GIRL.” 


THE words were spoken at last: “I love you, Clare.” 

Of course he had vowed to himself that he would never make this 
confession ; that he would lock the secret of his passion closely in his 
inmost heart, and die rather than reveal it. He would not, by speaking, 
dissolve an illusion that was so delicious; would not rashly sacrifice the 
rich certainty of her regard and friendship for the poor chance—for so it 
seemed to him—of her love. He would go on wrestling with his passion 
—mastering it in time; and she should never know. 

This was the conduct he planned for himself, after wearisome days 
and wakeful nights of doubt and dread, much self-torture and cruel 
anxiety. Grand resolutions—if he could but have kept to them. Poor 
Noel! 

He buried his secret securely, as he thought; but it was mere snow 
he was heaping over and stamping down upon it, and it needed but the 
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summer sunshine of her eyes to drill through the fragile, fleeting cover- 
ing, and let air and light and exposure in upon his mystery. He hid his 
love in a fireproof safe, with many locks and bolts and clamps and clasps; 
yet a secret spring lightly touched by the tip of a taper finger, and all 
these gave way, and his secret was out, free, at large. 

The thing came about very simply. The bust was completed; the 
sculptor and the sitter were to part—to meet again, how or when, neither 
knew nor could guess. Indeed, they were both too troubled with the 
present to burden themselves with the superadded difficulty of thought 
of the future. For the present had its distresses; each felt how hard, 
how very hard, it was to part from the other, when the period of their 
next meeting was left so painfully vague and uncertain. And Clare put 
forth her hand, to say “‘Good by.” She had tried to say the word 
some ten times before, had hitherto failed altogether, pretermitting the 
ceremony of leave-taking. She uttered the sad word at last, however ; 
but so plaintively and softly, that it seemed to make parting more than 
ever impossible; or at least to defer it some time longer. And when 
Noel’s fingers closed upon her hand—which they did with the tightest, 
tenderest sort of grip—it occurred to him somehow that he couldn’t, though 
he tried ever so, relax his hold—couldn’t let loose again that dear, soft, 
warm, white little prisoner, upon any terms. As she couldn’t, of course, 
go away leaving her hand behind her, she waited, with timid blushing 
patience, until it should seem good to him to let her go. But he couldn’t; 
and so they stood still, close together, until—until the great love restless 
in his heart suddenly broke all bonds, leaped up to his lips, took the shape 
of the best words he could find,—they were quite intelligible and signi- 
ficant enough for the purpose,—and Clare knew all. , 

Of course she knew it beforehand—she must have known it; but know- 
ing it from herself was nothing to knowing it from him. If she had heard 
the words from a thousand lips, it would have recked nothing, if she had 
not heard them from his. But now he had spoken, it was true, certain, 
beyond all doubt or question—for had not he said so? He loved her! 

What magic there was in the words! Foolish Noel had feared to 
utter them, lest they should break up utterly a lovely dream. Why, they 
made it reality; they gave it life and substance and endurance, beyond 
all change, or chance of change; they invested a cloudy shadow with 
vitality and form and secure outline. Their love was a positive thing 
now, to be comprehended and grasped ; no longer a mere floating fancy, 
unowned, uncertain in value, shapeless, inchoate, incoherent. And the 
barriers that had separated them, and which these words struck down to 
the earth as with a blow! Their hearts rushed together now unhindered, 
unprisoned. The conventionalities in which people disguise their thoughts 
and wrap up their words, the artificialness with which the world is wont 
to coat nature and conceal feeling, the thousand and one small restraints 
upon demonstration, were flung away to the winds. 

The colour left her cheeks for a moment, to return suddenly in a 
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crimson rush ; her heart throbbed turbulently; her bosom rose and fell 
in grand undulations of emotion ; the tears clung thickly to her eyelashes. 
Then, with a gentle swooning sort of tenderness, the golden head was 
nestling upon his breast. 

“ Dear Noel! you love me?” she murmured ever so softly. 

She couldn’t hear him too often assure her of the fact. He strained 
her to his heart, and kissed her. The action gave delightful accent and 
meaning to the words. 

“Dear Noel!” and then she fondled his hand in hers; the golden 
head resting next his heart, as though in its proper place and quite at 
home there, and parting now to be postponed indefinitely, if not voted 
useless altogether. 

There was little said at first, and their words were chiefly repetitive. 

“ Dearest Clare !” 

“ Dearest Noel!” 

“You love me?” 

“You know I do.” 

And so on, over and over again. 

By and by, as they became in some measure accustomed to and as- 
sured of the idea of their love, they enlarged upon it,—seldom straying 
far from the original theme, however; keeping that always in view, just 
as a skilful pianist midst a cloud of embroideries and ornamentations 
always keeps well in hand the notes of the air upon which he has founded 
his fantasia. But what exquisite pleasure to them both to investigate 
this new feeling,—new in its discovery, not in its existence,—which held 
them in so strong a union now,—strong as fetters of massy gold,—though 
yesterday it had seemed a mere withe in its strength to bind! To trace 
back their love, long ago, to its source; noting the small events that were 
as so many landmarks in its course! This word, that action, this look, 
that blush, all seeming so little at the time; and yet now, read by the 
bright light of their confessed affection, so full of meaning, so precious in 
value! And then to marvel that the avowal of their love had been so 
long delayed, when at every moment it seemed on the point of breaking 
out of itself into the light; when, with all their watchfulness, betrayal 
was so imminent, so constantly close to them. Noel was himself amazed 
he had so long hesitated to speak, when he considered the pain it had 
cost him to be silent; yet how could he be sure, he asked, that Clare 
would not be angry with him—would not reject his suit, and scorn his 
love ? 

Clare only answered in a soft musical laugh, that had nothing like 
rejection in it, or any thing so severe, or, indeed, any thing—but love. 

“TJ did not dare, Clare dearest; I did not dare!” 

“You silly Noel !” 

And she kissed him. 

There was more talk of the same kind; perhaps the reader has had 
quite enough of it set forth. The converse of lovers is proverbially un- 
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interesting to bystanders. It was very nice, and fond, and tender to 
them ; but likely enough it would have seemed very foolish to every body 
else. 

And Noel spoke of Bryan Tredgold, his father, dead in Llanderych 
churchyard ; while Clare listened with hushed, solemn, watchful pity. 
Then, with a spasm of alarm,—dreading its effect upon her and her love, 
—he told the story Bryan had revealed upon his deathbed; of the poor 
soul’s trials, and sufferings, and cruel doom; of his being torn from his 
country, a convict, his terrible life in the penal settlement, and his re- 
turn home, to end his days so pitifully, a ganger upon the Welsh rail- 
way. Noel asked her, would this make her repent her love? would she 
think him unworthy of her? could she bear this disgrace ? 

She had but one answer to many questions of this kind; and her 
answer was in some sort interrogative. She drew the nearer to him, and 
whispered more tenderly than ever, if that was possible, 

“ Dear Noel, you love me?” 

“ Bryan, my poor father, was innocent, Clare.” 

She was certain of it. 

But I don’t believe that, if he had been guilty, it would have made 
any difference to her. She loved Bryan through Noel; but then Noel 
was a very engrossing subject: he hardly left any surplus of love for any 
one else. 

Of course they had to part at last: all things come to anend. So 
did this interview of the lovers—after a duration of some hours, though. 

‘“‘ We shall meet again very, very soon,” she said, resuming her dia- 
phanous bonnet. “ What a shameful time I’ve kept the carriage wait- 
ing! Your fault, sir! Very, very soon. Don’t look so sad !” 

He vowed, for the thousandth time, that he couldn’t bear to let 
- her go. 

“ But I must, dearest; indeed I must.” The daintiest of gloves were 
being slid on to her tiny hands. 

She would come again—to-morrow, if possible. What could hinder 
her? Nothing. She loved him. Did he want to be told so again? 
Yes, he did; over and over again. She would be in the Park in the 
afternoon; at the Opera in the evening—the box was on the pit-tier ; at 
Madame Some-one’s morning concert on the morrow. Should she see 
him at any or all of these places? If he knew how happy it would make 
her to see him, if it was but for a minute—the merest glimpse of him! 
And next time they would talk more ofthe future; to-day they had been 
so occupied with the present and the past. Once more, good by; and 
tLen once again. A whispered question repeated; a last kiss, positively 
the last; and she was gone. 

The studio was very dark and desolate without her; but for a time his 
great elation prevented his fully appreciating this fact. She had left behind 
Ler so much for his mind to dwell upon, he was so intoxicated with his 
great love of her,—that he could not for some time come down to being 
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reasonable and calmly reflective. He could not for a long time think any 
thing about the different worlds in which they lived. How cruelly plain 
to him this had been before! He had even spoken to her upon the sub- 
ject; their wide-apart social positions, and so on. It seemed now all 
rightly and comfortably settled somehow. She had come down from her 
world to him in his; as a star might descend from heaven to give itself 
to a mortal. Who could object, if she did not? She loved him: and he 
loved her with his whole soul. They were all in all to, one another. 
What mattered any thing or any body else? For a time he could not 
think of his own forlorn, orphaned, dependent situation; did not remem- 
ber that she was an heiress, and he—something like a pauper; had no 
thought for Mrs. Gifford, or Mr. Gifford, or Herbert, or Clem Buckhurst, 
except for a moment to marvel at his own idiocy in being jealous; did not 
see the utter absurdity of a convict’s son—Bryan Tredgold’s boy—aspir- 
ing to the hand of the daughter of the Honourable Ferdinand Gray, of 
the rich branch of the Grays, formerly attached to the Embassy at Naples ; 
or question what the world would say; or shrink back at the numberless 
obstacles society would interpose to prevent a union that would on all 
hands be voted as shameful, and ridiculous, and monstrously absurd. 

He started at hearing a low chuckling laugh behind. He turned, to 
find leaning against the door Barty Trinder, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand, oftentimes flattening his nose by proceeding unsteadily 
with that occupation; leering and winking with cunning, rather tipsy 
eyes. 

“T come in once before, but I went out again, because I found you— 
busy.” He chuckled greatly here. ‘I went out to drink somebody’s 
ealth.”” He laid his finger on his nose with an artful expression. It 
may be said that he did not refer to himself: his drinking had been en- 
tirely without reference to his own health; he was, indeed, far from 
sober. “TI think I should like to drink somebody’s health again.” 

“ Here you are, then, Barty.” 

Noel laughed, and flung him a sovereign. 

It was very foolish; but the young man was in a state of some ex- 
citement ; he was in great good humour with the whole world ; he would 
have taken the very clothes from his back, and given them to the first 
comer, upon the slightest hint of his needing them,—he was so exalted 
by his love. It was madness to give Barty the means of further drinking. 
If Mrs. Trinder had known! But she never did. You see, it’s difficult 
in the case of a drunken man to assess exactly the amount it has cost 
him to become a beast; I mean the amount to be understood in a mone- 
tary, not a moral sense. The thing can be done at such a variety of 
prices,—at a great expense, or upon very moderate terms,—according 
as the drinker affects wines of cost or spirits of cheapness. What- 
ever else Barty consumed, he had very little change left out of the 
sovereign at nightfall. He was then in a dreadful state. His wife, with 
prompt decision, put him under the pump in the back-kitchen for half an 
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hour, and plied the handle vigorously. But cold water on the outside is 
but a poor way, after all, of getting under the fire raging within. As 
well try to put out the flames gutting a house by pumping on the ex- 
ternal walls. 

“She loves me!” cried Noel, as the sculptor entered. 

The young man couldn’t keep the knowledge of that fact to himself. 
He thought, fatuously, that by sharing the knowledge with his friends he 
distributed amongst them also the joy it afforded to him. But lovers 
are so unreasonable, so selfish. Do your best to show sympathy with, 
to express congratulation upon, their exhilaration, and yet they think 
you always cold and niggardly, and perhaps jealous and doubting. You 
can’t climb to their pitch of excitement—it’s simply impossible ; and so 
they vote your inability flat treason, and denounce you as unfeeling and 
ungenerous, 

“She loves me!” cried Noel a second time, in louder, clearer tones, 
lest he should have been misunderstood; and then he looked as though 
he expected his preceptor to stand on his head and clap his heels together 
out of pure delight, or to proceed to blow up his studio with gunpowder 
by way of reckless feu de joie, or do some other deed, no matter how 
mad, by way of exhibiting satisfaction at the glorious news. 

“Tell me something | don’t know,” John Moyle growled, and turned 
away. 

Perhaps he might have said more than that; and Noel had some 
right to be disappointed. 

Mrs. Trinder somehow managed to hear of the affair, and was more 
demonstrative, after the manner of her sex on such occasions. 

“Well, Mr. Noel, I give you joy. She’s a pooty creetur, let who 
will say she isn’t.” She looked at him rather sternly, as though he had 
been hinting some such thing: which of course he hadn’t. “I see her 
get into her carriage; and her boots were lovely, and the lace round her 
handkercher couldn’t have been less than a guinea a yard. As for her 
bonnet—” 

And it seemed that, upon the whole, Mrs. Trinder laid more stress 
upon the lady’s dress than any thing else. 

“ She'll make you a darling of a wife, Mr. Noel. I’m sure the silk of 
her skirt would have stood up of itself.” As if he had been going to 
marry a silken skirt, however superior ! 

Of course he went wherever there was the smallest chance of meeting 
Clare—to the Park, to the Opera, every where; valuing a soft glance from 
her eyes, a sweet smile dancing upon her lips, the mere sight of her when 
she was looking another way even, as worth every other thing in Hyde 
Park, as beyond all the music-composer had ever composed, or the best 
of Opera-singers had ever sung, or the most aristocratic audiences had 
ever listened to, or not listened to, talking instead. 

He even lingered at midnight near the iron railings round the gar- 
dens of Cumberland Crescent, of course hopeless of seeing her, but satis- 
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fied with the thought that he was not far from her, that he was nearer to 
her than he would be in Quebec Street. He tore himself away reluc- 
tantly at last; only to go home and dream of her. 

His love possessed him very absolutely; as love has possessed a 


good many millions of young people before him, ever since the world 
began. 


Mrs. Gifford lay shivering on her sofa, as she listened to a conversa- 
tion going on in an adjoining room between her daughter and Mr. Gif- 
ford. She trembled for Clare, and for herself; for Mr. Gifford, it was 
evident, was very angry. 

“Clare, you did wrong to go to Mr.Moyle’s!” he said sternly. 

Clare did not answer. She knew that this was unjust, when the in- 
tention and object of her going to the sculptor’s were duly considered. 

“T hate secrecy,” he went on; “it is too nearly allied to treachery 
and deceit. I never thought to have to lay such things to your charge, 
Ciare.” 

She was pained at this; winced visibly under his words; but she did 
not speak. 

“You have made acquaintances you never ought to have made. You 
have met people you never should have met with my sanction. This 
crazy old sculptor, the accomplice of a worthless designing adventurer, 
named, it seems, Noel Tredgold—” 

“ Not a word against him!” she said suddenly, with a passion that 
startled Mr. Gifford. “I cannot, I will not listen to 2 word against Noel 
Tredgold !” 

“ What can this man be to you, Clare?” 

“T love him,” she said, with simple fervour. 

Mr. Gifford bit his lip. 

“My poor Clare,” he resumed presently, “ there has been a conspiracy 
against you. Youare not fit to deal with these matters. There has been 
a snare spread for you, and you are caught in it. Do you know who this 
man Tredgold is? Doubtless he has been very careful to hide from you 
the real truth. He is without a penny in the world; has worked as a 
common labourer ; is the son of a convicted felon— 

“T know it,” she interrupted ; “I have learned this from his own lips. 
He has kept back nothing from me.” 

“ But he has spun a fine coating of romance for his story, doubtless. 
He told you his father was innocent ?” 

“Yes! And I believed him; I believe him still.” Mr. Gifford gave 
a low mocking laugh. Clare’s face crimsoned. “But innocent or 
guilty,” she said warmly, “it matters not; it does not affect me. I love 
him.” 

Mr. Gifford paused. He was taken by surprise. He had not been 
prepared for a resistance so determined, for Clare’s taking up with 
opinions so decided, for her valiant assertion of them. Perhaps he had a 
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little misunderstood her; had underrated her strength of will; or bad 
not sufficiently recognised the fact that love makes a great change in a 
woman, lends her occasionally a force and energy that may seem foreign 
to her character as it had been previously considered. 

When he spoke again it was with a prudent change of tone. He saw 
that direct opposition was thrown away, or would at least simply drive 
the lady to adopt extreme courses; would compel a direct conflict with 
her. He adopted a gentler policy. 

“T am deeply grieved at this, Clare,” he said quietly ; “I have lately 
had some trouble with Herbert in a case of misdirected affection. I did not 
reckon to be distressed even more acutely by conduct of yours under similar 
circumstances. More acutely distressed, I say, because the situation of 
a woman in these affairs is surrounded by difficulties ten times more trying 
than can occur in the case of a man. I am deeply grieved. It has been 
my happiness to regard you both as my children, to treat you with quite 
equal affection, to make this a happy home for both of you. In return 
for my love I did look, I own, for confidence—for at least consideration. 
If you could not feel towards me as a daughter feels for her father—” 

His voice faltered a little, with real or well-assumed emotion. 

Clare was touched. In the state of nervous, acutely sensitive agita- 
tion she was in, his air of kindness and tenderness of tone moved her 
deeply. 

“‘T have felt this, indeed I have,” she murmured; and she took his 
hand. 

“TfI have failed,” he went on, “ after much effort, to supply the place 
of that father it pleased Providence to deprive you of long years since, 
when you were a mere infant, I did think, Clare, I had succeeded in 
making you regard me as a friend, a true, fond friend. I don’t remem- 
ber ever treating you with harshness. I can charge myself with no lack 
of kindness. If I have been stern and harsh with others,—and people have 
so said of me, I know,—surely I have never been so to you?” 

‘No, no, indeed not,” she said; and the tears stood in her eyes. 

“T admit that I have had views of my own on the subject of your 
marriage, which I have always prayed might be a happy one, might not 
wholly separate you from me and mine,” he proceeded, with some hesita- 
tion. “I had thought, indeed, that, not immediately, but in the course 
of time, you might in my son Herbert find a husband who—” 

But this suggestion, so new, so unexpected, shocked her seriously, he 
could see. She had never, she could never, dream of a union with Her- 
bert. She had regarded him as a brother ever, and no more. She was 
fairly frightened at any other idea in regard to him being presented to 
her. Atany time she would have shrunk from it; but more than ever 
now. Mr. Gifford saw that it would be mischievous to proceed further 
with that branch of his subject ; he was undoing all the good effected by 
the moderation and kindliness of his previous efforts. 

“« But at least I thought,” he went on, “I hoped, that the object of 
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your regards would be some one worthy of you.” She was about to in- 
terrupt, but he checked her: “ Let me say, then, some one whom I could 
approve ; whose union with you would be with the full sanction of your 
mother, and every member of your family. In the present case you must 
be well assured, Clare, the man for whom you have expressed a most un- 
happy preference can never be in any way received or recognised by us, 
far less approved.” 

He waited, perhaps expecting her to say something; but she was 
silent, with her eyes fixed upon the ground. 

“ Herbert,” he said, “ has complied with my wishes ; has abandoned his 
thoughtless love-affair. Will you do less, Clare?” 

There was some adroitness in reducing the importance of her love for 
Noel to alevel with Herbert's preference for Liz Moyle. She could hardly 
resent the comparison. Yet it threw some contempt and degradation upon 
her love and her lover. 

“‘ Will you do less, Clare?” 

“T love him,” she moaned ; the tears streamed down her face. 

“T do not dispute your love. I know that I am asking you to do 
what will cause you some suffering; what must seem to you a very cruel 
sacrifice; what is indeed very difficult to you todo. Yet should it not 
be done, Clare ?” 

“Am I to count his feelings for nothing ?” 

“ Are you to count our feelings for nothing, Clare ?—your mother’s— 
mine—all who know you? I tell you, Clare, the marriage you dream of 
would break our hearts; for it would take you from us for ever.” 

“ But Noel?” she cried piteously. 

“ He will suffer, of course. But he is a man: he will bear it as a man 
should.” 

Wisely Mr. Gifford refrained from further abuse of her lover, which 
he saw only strengthened her opposition. He felt indeed that he was 
gaining ground : he had brought her to discuss the matter, to reason upon 
it. So long as she was behind the shelter of her sentiments, her position 
was impregnable. 

“Do not throw away those who have known and loved you all your 
life for the sake of one with whom your acquaintance must be very, very 
recent. For it amounts to that, Clare. Your choice is between us and 
him. Have we no claim upon your affections? Do you dream for a 
moment, my poor child, that our love for you can be less whole and true 
than his? Clare, do not abandon us; do not break our hearts.” 

“What am I to do?” she cried. And she covered her face with her 
hands. 

“Be true to yourself, Clare, and remember what is due to your 
family and your position. God bless you, my dear Clare! I will say no 
more now. You will think over what I have said. I leave all to your 
own sense of duty. To do what is right, no matter the cost, is to deprive 
@ sacrifice of half its suffering.” 
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And he left her. 

“What am I to do?” Clare asked again, in a broken voice, as she 
sobbed upon her mother’s bosom. 

“O Clare, my darling,” Mrs. Gifford answered, greatly frightened, 
“do whatever papa tells you. Indeed it will be for the best; be sure it 
will.” 

Of course more was said upon the subject,—a great deal more. She 
had other conversations with her stepfather. He was kind, but firm. 
He would not listen to the notion of her marrying Bryan Tredgold’s son. 
Clare suffered terribly. Her eyes were for ever filling with tears, her 
voice breaking into sobs. She grew strangely weak and nervous, pale 
and trembling. But she wouldn’t give up Noel. 

This family contest was carried on with vigour. But a sort of armed 
truce was at length agreed upon. 

There was to be a cessation of hostilities for a stated period, without 
surrender of principles. Clare’s desires were not to be further combated ; 
no new influence was to be brought against her; no other plans for 
her marriage entertained. Her love for Noel was to be regarded as a 
sealed subject. Nothing was to be said anent it one way or the other. She 
consented, on the other side, to forego seeing or writing to him, or forward- 
ing her engagement with him in any way. Time—a short time it was 
hoped—would settle the question altogether. These terms were favour- 
able to Clare. Her health and strength were giving way in the protrac- 
tion of the struggle. She was permitted, however, to inform her lover by 
letter of the agreement that had been arrived at. 

Noel was in despair. He construed the letter as disastrous to his love. 

“ All is over!” he cried, in great anguish. “They have taken her 
from me. I shall never see her again. My darling Clare! I have lost 
her for ever !” 

And he conducted himself like a madman. The lover is at no time 
a very reasonable creature; in his moments of despair he passes all the 
bounds of common sense. His despondency was not less extravagant than 
his elation had been. Clare lost to him! He wanted to die at once, and 
end the business. For what had he now to live? What was life worth 
to him without Clare? Nothing. 

He showed the letter to John Moyle, imploring his advice, without 
question as to whether or not he should follow it when obtained. Per- 
haps he simply meant consolation; but he asked for counsel. 

“ Forget her,” the sculptor said abruptly. 

“You have never loved,” the young man cried, scowling. And he 
turned away in a passion. 

“T have never loved?” John Moyle repeated after him grimly. But 
his manner changed in a moment; he saw how much Noel was in earnest, 
how really he suffered. “My poor boy!” he said,—and he patted him 
kindly on the shoulder,—“ indeed I feel for you. And I know how to: for 
I in my time have loved, and been bitterly disappointed. It seems strange 
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now—foolish—doesn’t it, to think of my loving? A poor rough old man 
like me, with white hair, and a figure all out of drawing, and a rude, red 
face,—to think of my loving! It seems madness almost. Yet it’s true, 
Noel. Years ago I loved, with all my soul, as it seemed to me no one 
had ever loved before, or could love again. I suppose all lovers think that. 
Yes; Zloved once. Once, doIsay? God help me; I love still!” 

He was strangely agitated; his voice broke into a tremulous wail. 
For a moment they seemed to have changed places; the young man, 
forgetting his own great need of comfort, was seeking to calm and con- 
sole the elder. 

“Does it help you to think that there have been others who have 
suffered as you are suffering, who have been as utterly cast down and 
wretched? I have been so—long ago now. Yet something of my 
anguish survives still—is at times as fresh and cruel and intense as ever.” 

“ Don’t speak of this now,” Noel cried soothingly. 

“Tt was hard to bear; yet I live still, you see. I can even laugh and 
joke and be merry now and then.” He said this with such a piteous 
effort to smile; but he failed altogether, and sobbed instead. “You 
wouldn’t think I have ever suffered as I have. Worse than you, my poor 
boy, worse by a great deal; for in your deepest pain you have some com- 
fort. You can look back at the past, and hug tight to your heart the 
thought that you were loved once. ‘That was not for me; I couldn’t do 
that. She never cared for me, never thought of me. My love was wholly 
wasted; she had given her heart to another. O Noel, don’t rain your 
young life. Try and tear yourself away from a love without hope. It 
cannot be, Noel. You are struggling against one who is too powerful to 
be resisted ; who is without mercy, without pity; who will crush you, as 
he has crushed others.” 

He spoke with passion. To Noel his words were only vaguely intelli- 
gible; especially he could not comprehend the warning contained in the 
latter sentences. He tried to hinder the vehemence, to calm the passion, 
which was agitating the old man so greatly. But the sculptor seemed 
to take a curious pleasure in his violence. He would not be stayed. 

In a moment he had drawn Noel to the recess in the side of the room 
farthest from the door, and drawn the curtain which hung before it. He 
pointed to the marble medallion-portrait fastened to the wall. 

“T told you it was a commission given me years back,—never paid 
for, and so left here. That was not true. It is her portrait, Noel. Could 
T help leving her?” 

“She was very beautiful,” Noel said, as his eyes wandered over the 
delicate outlines of the face, the waving hair loosely gathered into a knot 
low down at the back of the head, and tenderly streaked with dead gold ; 
the lightly tinted wreath of flowers; and the pink-stained lips. 

“ And she is dead?” he asked softly, his voice lowered by his ad- 
miration and his sympathy. 

“Yes; she is dead,” John Moyle answered with a gasp. He glanced 
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with a frightened air from the portrait to Noel, then back again to the 
portrait. Then, in a wild hurried tone, he cried, “Why should I hide it 
from you longer? My poor Noel, t¢ was your mother!” 

Pale and trembling, the old man snatched up his hat, and with stagger- 
ing steps quitted the studio. 

Noel stood,—painfully agitated, his heart throbbing fiercely,—facing 
the portrait of his mother,—the mother he had never seen or known in 
any way, concerning whom he had oftentimes ransacked his memory for 
the poorest trace—how vainly! He stood gazing at the lovely face until 
his tears blinded him. He had seen the portrait before—contemplated it 
with interest even, yet never dreaming of the sure claim it had upon his 
reverence, his love. His mother! What a sweet, tender face, even in 
marble! What would he have given to have seen it living! 

For some time he remained in front of the medallion. He turned with 
a sudden start, for he felt the presence of some one else in the studio close 
to his elbow. It was William Moyle, with flushed face, swollen features, 
and unsteady, bloodshot eyes. 

“A pretty thing,’ he said thickly; “one of John’s fancies. Nice- 
looking woman,—a great flame of John’s.” 

Noel hardly heard him; he was gazing abstractedly at the marble. 

“‘ Dead, dead!” he said. 

“No, not dead,” the other cried, with sudden loudness. “ Bless you, 
no; only it’s a secret. The woman lives still. I know all about it.” 

“ Lives ?” Noel asked, with a scream of anxiety. 

“Yes; of course she does. I'll tell you all about it; not now, though, 
—some other day, because”—he lowered his voice, and half-closed his eyes 
with an expression of tipsy cunning—“ because, you know, John would 
be in such a way. And he’s coming back; don’t you hear his footsteps ? 
It won’t do for me to offend him, because, don’t you see, he’s lent me 
money of late; it won’t do to offend him. Some other day; some other 
day.” 

CHAPTER XXX. 
“ AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY.” 


THe cutting off of one’s nose with the view of being revenged upon 
one’s face is not, of course, a very reasonable proceeding ; but then, from 
an abstract point of view, revenge in itself is not, perhaps, remarkably 
reasonable. Such at least was, as we have seen, Colonel the Honourable 
Alfred Buckhurst’s view of it: albeit Lord Bacon has said that “re- 
venge is.a-sort of wild justice ;’—very wild indeed, sometimes, it must 
be allowed. But were it’never so unreasonable, it probably would not 
be on that account a less favourite line of conduct than it now is with a 
great many of our fellow-creatures, who have often a certain proneness 
for doing what is fatuous and futile. 

Clem Buckhurst had sworn to be avenged for the rejection of his suit 
by Clare Gray. And one branch of his method of vengeance took a curi- 
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ous form. He busied himself, with a childish persistence and spitefulness, 
in doing many things which he knew would be decidedly disapproved by 
her. He did not pause to ask whether she would ever learn of his new 
behaviour, or whether he was not simply inconveniencing himself by its 
adoption. As she would have liked him to lead a good and reputable 
life, so he led a bad and disreputable one ; as she would have wished him 
to be sober, so he got drunk ; to use fair and temperate language, so he 
took to talk of a foul and intemperate character; to conduct himself like 
a gentleman, so he behaved like a blackguard. The members of the 
Alcibiades Club were not easily shocked, but many of them raised mur- 
murs against the goings-on of Mr. Clem Buckhurst. He outraged pro- 
priety in a manner that was generally voted to be “a great deal too 
bad.” Many things he said and did could be countenanced in no sort of 
way. Society takes broad views—is not very particular ; if you will but 
wear the smallest scrap of a cloak, it will deem you to be very fairly 
concealed. You may do many improper things, if you will do them pro- 
perly, with some show of privacy,—as though you were, if ever so little, 
ashamed of them. But Clem took pains to parade his viciousness. He 
seemed to publish, as far and wide as possible, his constant association 
upon intimate terms with men who were infamous, and women who were 
—any thing but what they should be. I don’t want to use harsh words, 
but “ frail” is really too mild for the present oecasion. And poor Clare 
was to be punished by seeing her former lover, for whom she had once 
certainly some little tenderness, exhibiting himself every where in 
shameful company, her place at his side and in his heart—he seemed 
to wish that it should be so believed—supplied by a woman superbly 
dressed in the latest French fashions, but with a brazen painted face, 
with blackened eyelids and brows, vermillioned lips, and amply-revealed 
shoulders, plastered with white. Poor Clare! it would have pained her 
to see this, because shame and degradation and impurity would have 
pained her wherever found. She would have suffered, for Clem’s sake. 
But the wanton attempt to wound and shock her failed altogether. She 
never knew of Clem’s pitiful proceedings; they would have been more 
absurd if they had been less wicked. She never knew of them. And so 
that trumpery bit of vengeance failed absolutely. 

The Honourable Alfred had gone to Baden. Something of Clem’s 
conduct he heard from old brother officers,—irregular correspondents, 
—prompted to write now by the notion that, “By Gad! Buckhurst 
ought to be told of his infernal nephew’s goings-on.” But the Colonel 
did not interfere. He knew that the time had gone by for his being of 
any use. Clem had shaken himself loose of the very slight ties which 
had ever held him to his uncle. The Honourable Alfred devoted his 
energies to nursing his determination of blood to the head; he drank 
light German wines, and gambled—in moderation. He looked older and 
sadder than of yore, all his friends agreed amongst themselves. The 
gallant old East Indiaman was gradually going to pieces. 
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So Clem Buckhurst drowned his sorrows in the bowl—a very dirty 
one—draining to the dregs its contents: they were not nice, perhaps, 
but they were intoxicating; revenging himself updn Clare by warring 
against the world; cutting off his nose by way of vengeance upon his 
face, in short. 

He saw Herbert Gifford very often now, playing the part of a very 
worthless Mentor to that young man’s most feeble Telemachus. Herbert 
was glad to be away as much as he could from Cumberland Crescent. 
He was afraid of Clare making unpleasant discoveries with regard to 
his “ disgraceful” love-affair. The alarm was altogether needless; the 
lady had matters of her own requiring all her attention; day and night 
she was occupied now with a heart-trouble that was not Herbert’s, but 
was a great deal nearer to her. And he dreaded all unnecessary en- 
counters with his father, whom he had shamefully deceived ; to whom 
he had lied disgracefully. Upon detection, he knew his father’s anger 
would be extreme; so he kept out of his way, in case of accidents. His 
fears were exaggerated in this case also. Perhaps Mr. Gifford overrated 
his son’s sense of probity and honour; did not dream of the speed with 
which he would go from his word of promise. He was much engaged 
with the affairs of Fordyce and Fordyce; with the alarming tightness 
of money in the City; with a proposal that had been made recently for 
the hand of Clare Gray; and other business arising therefrom. For 
some time Mr. Gifford had not given a thought to the Liz-Moyle 
affair. 

Herbert was, as we know, precluded from visiting in Whitfield Street; 
the meetings in Fitzroy Square were frequent and regular, however; 
still they left him much spare time, and he did not find that he could 
spend this more pleasantly than with his old friend and schoolfellow Clem 
Buckhurst, who received him with open arms, welcoming him heartily to 
little careful dinners at the Alcibiades and the Trafalgar,—entertain- 
ments at which the amount of bread bore rather a Falstaffian proportion 
to the quantity of sack consumed,—to be followed by a devilled something, 
and “just one game of cards” in Jasmin Street before parting, and the 
wending his way to Cumberland Crescent of Herbert Gifford in the small 
hours, with aching head and stumbling gait, and the symptoms of 
‘everish festivity full upon him. But his constitution was tolerably good; 
his stomach was young: these excesses did not tell very much upon him 
she next morning. He got back his appetite, with the aid of stimulants 
and doses and mixtures well known to the convivial, by about lunch- 
time, and his head had given over aching by about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. So, altogether, he didn’t do so much amiss; and he drowned 
his sorrows, washing away his melancholy with champagne. 


“ Those seas are dangerous, graybeards swear, 
Whose sea-beach is the goblet’s brim ; 
And true it is they drown Old Care ; 
But what care we for him, 
So we but float on wine ?” 
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He agreed with the poet; or rather he would have agreed with him if he 
had happened to have known any thing about him or his verse. But 
that wasn’t the casé. 

Lovers are very garrulous. The sweet story of their love oozes out 
of them all over like molasses from the seams of a cask. And then pour 
wine upon the fire of their passion, and doesn’t it blaze up with a noisy 
betraying crackle that can be heard ever so far around? Of course the 
story of Herbert Gifford’s love for Miss Elizabeth Moyle was very soon 
known in all its delicate details to Clem Buckhurst. It was told ina 
blushing, confused, prolix sort of way; yet it was sufiiciently intel- 
ligible. 

“ Here’s her health,” cries Clem; “ not in wine-glasses—in tumblers. 
Her health? And he was ina hurry to get the liquor up to his lips, to 
hide his strong inclination to laugh, it might be. Herbert emptied his 
tumbler enthusiastically; and the tears stood in his eyes afterwards, 
resulting from emotion, or possibly from the effervescence of the wine 
carrying away his breath and otherwise inconveniencing him. 

“T should so like you to see her, Clem, to have your opinion of her.” 

The lover is always anxious for the opinion of his confidants; not that 
he ever means to act upon it when obtained : least of all if it goes against 
his own views. 

“T’d give any money to see her,” Clem cries with an admirable 
affectation of fervour. 

“She is so beautiful!” And Herbert goes into maundering raptures 
full of involved reiterations touching the marvels of Liz’s beauty. Clem 
holds his glass up, watching the minute bubbles rise to the surface and 
vanish in infinitesimal fizzes, masking the strong inclination to gape 
which is contorting his handsome mouth. 

“Now what would you do, Clem, if you were me? What's your 
candid advice ?’’ Herbert asks; and he describes once more his situation 
in regard to Liz, not concealing his father’s sentiments upon the sub- 
ject. 

“Tf I loved her,” Clem states deliberately, “as you say you do—” 

“As I do!” Herbert interposes, objecting to any thing like a sup- 
position in regard to his passion, desirous that it should be accepted at 

once as a certain fact. 

“As you do, then,’ Clem goes on,—“if I loved her as you do, I 
should most decidedly, without hesitation, marry her.” 

“You would? Oh, thank you, Clem, for your excellent advice.” 

“It would be deuced hard if a man couldn’t please himself as to his 
own marriage. What may he do, if he mayn’t do that ?” 

Clem’s oracular tone was very convincing. Herbert thanked Heaven 
for giving him such a true friend. And then they played écaréé. 

It was whispered in the smoking-room at the Alcibiades that Clem 
Buckhurst, in a quiet sort of way, was cleaning out young Gifford. 
They know every thing, the smokers at the Alcibiades. They have 
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private and particular information on every subject; they must maintain 
spies, it would seem, in every court abroad and in every back-slum at 
home. Politicians or pugilists, bishops or ballet-girls, duchesses or 
demireps, are all known, and intimately, to the smokers at the Alcibiades. 
Just as, in the club dining-room, fish and fowl, beef and mutton, are 
served up by the chef in all sorts of dainty and ingenious ways, so in the 
smoking-room there are artists of even superior skill, who prepare dishes 
made as it were from slices cut from their neighbours, yet so choicely sea- 
soned, so adroitly disguised, you are hardly conscious that you are, in 
fact, banqueting upon human flesh : a fellow creature’s heart stuck about 
with scandal is a piquant plat to pick at; a minced reputation is appe- 
tising food; while some nice things in the way of devilling command 
considerable admiration. The smokers were in haste to dish up Clem as 
a rook, and Herbert as a pigeon. But they were a little premature. 
As yet young Mr. Gifford had not suffered much from playing écarté with 
his friend. 

The man who succeeds in his love is often said to be sure of meeting 
with reverses at play. Yet this is not invariably the case. Smiled upon 
by Liz Moyle, Herbert did not encounter at cards the frowns of fortune. 
He rose repeatedly a winner. He played badly; but then his hands 
were so good, he could hardly have lost even if he had tried. He might 
have won more, but he was absorbed in other considerations. He paid no 
great heed to the game. Possibly that coquette Fortune, after the man- 
ner of her sex, treated him with the greater favour because he courted 
her so indifferently, while she turned with cold disdain upon the persistent 
suit of her other more faithful wooer Clem. Game after game did not 
change the run of luck. Clem got up in a rage, flinging away his cards. 
The best play in the world would be wasted upon such luck. And Clem 
was greatly in want of money: a large chorus of creditors were raising 
their voices, until an obstreperous crescendo of dunning had been arrived 
at. He had made certain of winning from Herbert. Yet now, in lieu of 
having to receive, he had to pay ! 

Suddenly a change occurred in Clement Buckhurst’s manner of life. 
He took to being closely occupied every morning after breakfast. He 
was 30 desirous not to be disturbed, that he locked the door of his 
sitting-room. He shut himself up with several packs of cards, obtained 
from a stationer’s close by in Piccadilly. It seemed as though he were 
playing écarté and other games by himself. He took the covers from the 
pack with a curious caution, not tearing them abruptly off, but steam- 
ing them before the spout of his kettle, so that the cards might be drawz 
out without injury to the government stamped paper enveloping them, 
He then subjected the cards to a remarkable course of treatment. Upon 


some he made slight indentations with a penknife—scratches in various | 


places upon back and front; some he scraped or sliced a very little 
smaller than their fellows; others he bent earefully into a slight curve. 
After this he proceeded to play several games with himself. It may be 
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noted that, by the course he had pursued, a considerable change in the 
luck had been effected. He dealt himself surprisingly good hands, while 
the most indifferent cards in the pack fell to the share of his adversary. 
When he tested his fortune at simply cutting the cards, the result was 
really marvellous. He appeared to be able to turn up any card he chose. 
Satisfied at length, he packed the cards back into their envelopes. With 
the aid of a little gum, these were neatly secured again. You would 
never have dreamt that they had ever been opened, and that their con- 
tents had been subjected to a manipulation so remarkable. 

In plain words, of course Clem had “ doctored” the cards. He had 
made himeelf safe against a further run of bad luck. Indeed the chances 
were that he would now, without much difficulty, win back again the 
amount of his losses to Herbert Gifford. Decidedly he was a man whose 
play it was advisable to back if you were bound to bet upon his game 
with his young friend. 

At the next écarté evening in Jasmin Street, Herbert found himself 
steadily losing. Otherwise it was an agreeable evening. Clem was in 
capital spirits; and he had brewed a bowl of maraschino punch from 
a recipe which had been obtained from Colonel the Honourable Alfred 
Buckhurst, who was indebted for it, so repute went, to the favour of his 
Royal Highness the late Duke of York. Perhaps, if the concoction had 
a failing, it was in the fact that the potency of the drink was excessive. 
Yet it seemed such a milksop sort of proceeding to reduce it by adding 
more water to it, that they didn’t do that. ‘They drank of it as it was; 
and they drank a great deal of it—a great deal too much, indeed. 

When they parted, Clem had won considerably. He was less than 
ever inclined to regret that he had not gone to Baden with his uncle. 
At the table there it is well known the odds are in favour of the 
bank. In Jasmin Street decidedly the odds were with him. The two 
friends were to meet again very shortly; when Herbert was to have his 
revenge! 

He'went on losing. If the tide of fortune flowed towards him, it was 
for a few minutes only: it flowed from him for long hours together. He 
grew very frightened at the amount of his losses; he began to be conscious 
at last that he was powerless to meet his engagements, that he could not 
hope to obtain from any quarter the means of paying his debt. Still he 
played on to retrieve himself. The luck must turn, he argued ; to go on 
was his only chance. So he doubled his stakes and backed his ill luck. 
It was frightful; he still lost. Clem at last declined to play any more— 
on that occasion, at any rate. The run of fortune was so dead against 
his friend, that Clem was frightened at his own success. And Herbert 
grew desperate; he was raving like a madman. They had sat all 
through the night on to the noon of the following day. They stopped at 
last, because Herbert could no longer hold his cards—could no longer see 
them. White and shivering, he staggered from the table, and fell half 
fainting upon the sofa. 
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And how was he to pay? He took William Moyle into his confidence ; 
excepting as to the amount of his losses; that was a secret between Clem 
and himself. Clem entreated him not to distress himself about the money ; 
there was no hurry for a day or two. He said this so repeatedly, that it 
was very like dunning for the amount due. He was paid at last by several 
oblong slips of paper. The writing of these, and especially the signature 
below the writing, he examined with a strange particularity. He took 
them to his friend Ishmael in Spring Gardens, with whom he had a jocose 
conversation, and who finally handed over what he called a balance of 
account,—a check for a handsome amount,—and locked the slips of paper 
up in an iron safe. It was curious that about the same time William 
Moyle had gone into the City, taking with him similar slips of paper, 
concerning’ which he had an interview with a brisk, business-like gentle- 
man in a very diminutive office—it was more like a cupboard than a room 
—in the immediate vicinity of the Bank of England. 


Mr. Stap had not been altogether idle. Though forbidden to enter 
his uncle’s house, he haunted the neighbourhood ; and he had discovered 
that Liz met Herbert very often in Fitzroy Square. But he was far from 
clear as to the line of conduct it was advisable for him to adopt in conse- 
quence of this discovery. 

Tt was late one night. Mr. Stap was waiting in Whitfield Street the 
return of William Moyle. He looked anxiously up and down for the 
coming of his uncle. It was as though he had something important to- 
communicate to him. 

At length an unsteady, ungainly figure came round the corner. 

“Ts that you, Uncle Bill?” Mr. Stap asked, in a low tone. 

“ Hullo, Jemmy !” William was apparently in a good humour; he was 
not sober. 

“‘T’ve been wanting to see you so much—about Liz.” 

“ What about Liz?” 

“She’s gone away in a cab with luggage on the top; there was 
some one else in the cab leaning back. I think that it was young 
Gifford.” 

William Moyle laughed loudly. 

‘¢ Come in, Jemmy, and have a little something to drink, if it’s only 
half a tumbler.” 

And he led his nephew into the house. There he broke into a noisy 
and prolonged fit of laughter. 

“ What do you think of that, Jemmy?” he asked. And he tossed 
over to the young man a paper, part printing, part writing. 

With a pale frightened face, wide-opened eyes, and parted lips, Jemmy 
Stap read through the document. It was signed by the Registrar of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths in the parish of St. Pancras, and certified 
the marriage of Herbert Richard Gifford, bachelor, of full age, and Eliza- 
beth Moyle, spinster, of full age; the witnesses being Clement Adol- 
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phus Ernest Buckhurst, gentleman, and Victoria Harriet Minns, dress- i 
maker. 
“ Now fill up, Jemmy,” cried William Moyle, “and drink their very 
good healths. I’ve been doing it all day long. Long life and happiness 
to the bride and bridegroom !” 
As he spoke he swayed about, lost his balance, and fell prone upon 
the hearthrug. 




















Victor Hugo. 


Durine the war in La Vendée, at the latter end of the last century, a 
certain Major Hugo fell in love with the daughter of an armourer of 
Nantes, named Trebuchet, and, in spite of political differences and the 
arduous nature of his profession, speedily married her. Two children 
were born to the young couple, named respectively Abel and Eugéne; 
then came a third, ‘‘not larger than a table-knife,” very small, delicate, and 
puny, whom they named after a dear and generous friend, General La- 
horie, and who has lived, notwithstanding the prophecies of nurses and 
doctors, to the present day, and to become one of the most remarkable 
and distinguished men of his age and country. Banished from his native 
soil, he has found a refuge on English ground, and contrives to make his 
voice heard from thence, and that to such an extent that his last novel, 
Les Misérables, has been read by probably a wider circle of readers than 
any other of the century. Such has been the success of this book, 
indeed, that he has been encouraged to put forth his own life in the 
present volumes,—his own, I say, for though professedly written by his 
wife, there is ample internal evidence of their being, if not his own pro- 
duction, at least revised and augmented by him. He need not, however, 
have been ashamed to confess to writing his own memoirs; there have 
been quite a sufficient number of precedents to justify such a proceeding. 
Rousseau and Goethe published not their worst works when they gave 
their autobiographies to the world. Whatever his faults may be, and a 
want of self-appreciation is certainly not among them, one cannot deny 
that M. Hugo is a thoroughly honest and conscientious man; we may 
trust his memoir as being as faithful, therefore, as it was possible for him 
to make it, and, even in those parts most open to adverse criticism, as 
giving an honest account of the matters treated of as they appeared to 
the author. 

The various duties of the life of a soldier in active service, separated 
Major Hugo from his family for two years; but at the end of that time, 
he having been successful in an arduous campaign against the brigands 
of the Italian provinces, the king nominated him Colonel of the Royal 
Corsican Regiment and Governor of Avellino. Upon this he sent to 
Paris for his wife and family to join him, which they did at the close of 
1807. For all this was a happy change; but it was too pleasant to last 
long. The King of Naples became the King of Spain, and immediately 
wrote to the Governor of Avellino, that though he did not object to his 
remaining in Italy, he would prefer seeing him in Spain. Colonel Hugo 
owed every thing to Joseph, so was forced to comply; and the family 
returned to Paris, while its head betook himself to Madrid. Back once 
more in Paris, Madame Hugo took up her abode in a part of the deserted 
convent of the Feuillantines, where she remained with her children for 
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some time. One remarkable incident of this residence is chronicled by 
the writer of this life, which, as illustrating the character of the Napo- 
leonic rule, is worthy of reproduction here. The children were one day 
called from the garden, and introduced to a gentleman who was, they 
were told, a relation, and who had come to stay with them. A deserted 
chapel in the garden was fitted up for his use, and he remained there for 
some time. He was in fact General Lahorie, who had been concerned in 
the conspiracy of Moreau, and was condemned to death in contumaciam. 
At the end of eighteen months of this self-imposed imprisonment, the 
Emperor, being then at the summit of his power and on the eve of his mar- 
riage, caused the Minister of Police, by the most solemn assurances of 
pardon conveyed through his friends, to draw him from his retreat. He 
came out, called on the minister, who embraced him, treated him with 
every act of kindness, and at the end of a visit of three-quarters of an 
hour shook him warmly by the hand, saying, “We shall soon meet 
again.” Lahorie returned to the house of Madame Hugo, received 
her congratulations, and sat down to breakfast. He had hardly finished 
when the bell rang; three suspicious-looking men entered, and asked 
for General Lahorie. “I am the General,” he replied. “I arrest you.” 
With scarcely time to say adieu to Madame Hugo, they dragged him 
away and cast him into prison, which he only left when taken out for 
execution. 

While the fortunes of his friend General Lahorie were thus falling, 
those of Colonel Hugo were in the ascendant; and having been nominated 
governor of a considerable extent of territory, with a proportionate 
increase to his income, he was now able to send for his wife and children 
to rejoin him. At the beginning of 1811 they commenced therefore to 
make their preparations,—preparations necessarily extensive, since the 
journey was so long. In consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country through which they had to travel, the whole distance from 
Bayonne had to be performed under an escort of soldiers—horse, foot, 
and artillery ; consequently a foot pace was all that could be obtained ; 
but at last they reached Madrid, where they were lodged in the Palace 
Maserano. No Colonel Hugo was there, however, to receive them. 
During the three months that their journey had lasted, he had been com- 
pelled to leave Madrid to act against the guerrilla forces that threatened 
the French rule in Spain; and from this service he did not return until 
they had been established for six weeks. The arrival of their father was 
the signal for a great change in the habits of these children. Abel, the 
eldest, remained at home awaiting the time when he should be twelve 
years of age, at which he was to be enrolled amongst the king’s pages ; 
and the two younger, Eugéne and Victor, were sent off to the college of 
the nobles for their education. This had not, however, been neglected 
at home, and they became consequently somewhat of a puzzle to their 
teachers. They were tried at first with easy Latin books; these they 
construed fluently. At Virgil they got on less rapidly; but though 
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they could read that author, and even Lucretius, they foundered. at 
Plautus. Thus taught, the monks in whose hands they found them- 
selves scarcely knew what to do with them, but decided at last that, as 
they were so young, they should be put amongst the little boys who were 
learning the rudiments of the Latin grammar. The result might have 
been foreseen: they had completed their work when the others had 
scarcely begun, and remained during the whole of the lesson with their 
arms idly folded on the desk before them. This of course could not be 
endured, and their masters were forced to place them amongst those 
who were greatly their seniors. The winter of 1811 was terribly 
severe, and their discomforts were aggravated by a want of food and of 
visitors. Once, however, their brother Abel came to see them, gor- 
geously arrayed in his page’s dress of blue with gold and silver lace. 
Victor tells us how he trembled with hope and pride when he was told 
by Madame Lucotte that it was to be his turn next year. A year after, 
however, Joseph had quitted Spain, and there were no longer any pages. 

The following year found things in such a disturbed state in Spain, 


_ that General Hugo was compelled to send his family back to Paris. 


The education of the lads continued, but not in the rigid and formal 
manner prescribed at the college of nobles; and in addition to the ordi- 
nary daily work, their mother, who was “a glutton at books,” allowed 
them to select her reading at her bookseller’s. Here they read for hours, 
and got through a vast quantity of books; Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Diderot amongst the number. Faublas, and books of similar kind, did 
not greatly interest them ; they greatly preferred Captain Cook, who was: 
indeed a source of unlimited delight. 

Time wore on, and at last came 1815. The allies enteredP aris, and 
Napoleon formally abdicated. The restoration of the Bourbons caused 
great joy to Madame Hugo; her hatred for Napoleon, long restrained 
for fear of compromising her husband, now openly displayed itself. No 
words were sufficient to express her contempt for “ Bonaparte ;” but, on 
the other hand, none were sufficient to express her sense of the merit and 
glory of the Bourbons. The entry of the king did not, however, tend 
greatly to strengthen these ideas in the minds of her children ; they re- 
membered chiefly his round belly and little pigtail. General Hugo was 
not, moreover, very high in favour. He had, when besieged at his com- 
mand at Thionville, refused to surrender the place until the very last 
moment; and this devotion to the French cause, as distinguished from 
that of the Bourbons, was no title to the favour of that party. He was 
not, however, removed from his command until the month of September ; 
but then he and all those officers who had acted under him were 
dismissed from active service. Once more in Paris, he began to look 
after the education of his children, who were accordingly sent to a school 
kept by one Cordier, who had been an abbé, but who had done as did 
many others, and had stripped off his cassock. 

Victor Hugo’s talents for poetry began to declare themselves at this 
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school, and at one kept by a M. Decotti, which he attended after leaving 
the pension Cordier. The “ témoin de sa vie” possesses a series of paper- 
books containing a vast quantity of verses, written in the three years from 
1815 to 1818. There are tragedies, ballads, songs, epigrams, and heroic 
poems,—the latter breathing the spirit of that political sentiment which 
the young poet inherited from his mother. She, like most mothers of re- 
markable men, was herself a woman: of great force of character, and of a 
tender and loving disposition; but her ideas of politics were singularly 
unlike those of women generally. An ardent admirer of Voltaire, she 
followed pretty closely his ideas in political matters; and though a de- 
voted Royalist, it was not to the religious side of politics that she yielded 
herself. The throne without the altar was her ideal; and to carry it out 
the more fully, she used every means in her power to prevent her children 
from becoming, as under their particular training they might have been, 
devout Catholics. Even when in Spain, and under the immediate juris- 
diction of a clerical tutorship, she had prevented their attending the 
sacraments of her nominal Church, by professing that they were Pro- 
testants,—a profession which was by no means distasteful to the young- 
sters, who had a most philosophical contempt for the mummeries of reli- 
gion, by which they found themselves surrounded. Making verses was, 
however, by no means a merit in the eyes of M. Decotti; but the young 
poet, having written a poem on the subject proposed by the Academy in 
1817, sent it in, and having, in spite of his youth, received honourable 
mention, he conquered the opposition he was beginning to encounter, and 
obtained the right of pursuing his own way for the future. This honour- 
able mention by the Academy was an event in the life of the lad, and 
served to decide his future course of life. From this time he became a 
poet and man of letters, and nothing else. Introductions to various /itté- 
rateurs followed in due course, some of them men whose names are even 
now held in honour; but Victor still remained at school, continuing his 
studies of philosophy, physics, and mathematics at the Collége de Louis 
le Grand. This continued until August 1818, when the two brothers left 
school, and came to live at home with their mother. 

Political changes had reduced the means of General Hugo, so that he 
had now no longer more than his half-pay on which to subsist. Leaving 
the house which she and he had long inhabited in the Rue du Cherche 
Midi, Madame Hugo established herself in less expensive quarters in the 
Rue des Petits Augustins, near to the Hétel Toulouse, where dwelt her 
dear and most intimate friend Madame Foucher. After dinner it was her 
almost invariable custom to visit that lady, accompanied by her sons; and 
it speedily became a matter of remark, that though the evenings were very 
dull and silent, Victor never seemed tired of them, or unwilling to repeat 
his visit. He had in fact taken that step which might have been expected 
from his passionate nature, and had fallen in love with the fair daughter 
of his mother’s friend. This little circumstance explained the patience 
with which he sat through a long series of evenings, when the conversation 
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consisted of “ How do you do?” “Good by,” and offers of snuff amongst 
the older members of the party. Then he could feed his eyes on Made- 
moiselle Adéle to his heart’s content; and it was soon discovered that 
Mademoiselle Adéle was not angry at this. The worldly circumstances 
of these young people were not, however, favourable to their immediate 
union. Mdlle. Adéle possessed nothing, and Victor was in a similar state 
of poverty. Urged, therefore, by the consideration, that to get rid of this 
obstacle and that offered by his age he had nothing but his own efforts 
upon which to rely, he set to work with indefatigable assiduity. Sundry 
prizes rewarded his efforts; but at last, in the year 1820, his brother 
Eugéne got some of his works printed for him, which sold pretty well ; 
and a fortnightly review,—the Conservateur Littéraire,—projected by the 
same person, was started, to which Victor contributed largely. 

The appearance of an ode by Victor Hugo upon the death of the Duke 
of Berry attracted for its author the notice of Chateaubriand, who ex- 
pressed a high opinion of him, and desired to be introduced. With fear 
and trembling he went, and was most kindly received by the illustrious 
veteran of literature. With the true feeling of a generous mind, there 
was no jealousy in his welcome to the young author, no damning with 
faint praise in his remarks upon his works. Nevertheless the natural, as 
well as the acquired, stiffness of Chateaubriand’s manner made Victor 
rather glad to get out of the house on the occasion of his first visit, though 
a second made a more favourable impression. Some time after, Chateau- 
briand was appointed ambassador to Berlin. Victor went to offer his 
congratulations, and to bid him good-by. “ What! good-by ?” said Chateau- 
briand: “ you are to go with me.” Victor stared. “Yes,” was the re- 
ply; “I have had you attached to the embassy without asking your con- 
sent, and I shall take you with me.” Victor cordially thanked him for 
his kind intentions, but told him that be could not leave his mother; an 
excuse which Chateaubriand was compelled to accept, though, as he said, 
the proposal was an honour to both. 

His mother was not destined, however, to be a tie to the young poet 
much longer. She had had a severe attack of inflammation of the chest 
some little time before, and an imprudent exposure of herself in the early 
part of 1821, brought on another and similar attack, under which she 
sank, after several months’ severe suffering. On the 27th of June, 
towards mid-day, the brothers Victor and Eugéne were alone with their 
mother. “See,” said Eugéne, “how nicely mamma is going on. She 
has not awakened since midnight.” “ Yes,” said the other, “she will soon 
be well;” and, approaching her, he stooped down to kiss her forehead. 
It was icy cold. She had been dead some hours. 

General Hugo offered to find means to support his sons, if they would 
consent to adopt some more regular and less speculative profession than 
literature. Victor declined, and found himself dependent on his own 
exertions, with a capital of 800 francs (30/.), with which to begin the 
world. Those who have read Les Misérables will recollect Marius and 
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his straitened means. Somewhat similar were those of the author. 
Waiting for the period at which he would be able to marry Mdlle. 
Adéle, he toiled at every kind of work,—journalism, odes, novels, and 
plays,—and found in constant and unceasing labour the best panacea for 
the grief under which he suffered in the loss of his mother, for whom he 
entertained that reverential affection which is rather more common among’ 
Frenchmen than ourselves. During two years this solitary struggle 
continued ; and though sometimes disposed to despondency, Victor was 
not, on the whole, unhappy. The greatest event of this period was his 
introduction to Lamennais, who became, happily for him, his father con- 
fessor and dearest friend. The Duke de Rohan, with whom Victor was 
also on terms of intimacy, had become a devotee after the death of his 
wife, to whom he was profoundly attached, and wished to make his 
friends as devout as himself. To this end he urged on Victor the neces- 
sity of having a confessor,—a necessity which was admitted readily enough, 
—and introduced him first to a certain Abbé Fraysinnous, who did not 
produce a favourable impression on his penitent. The abbé’s one idea 
was, that it was the duty of Victor to aspire to political power, and to do 
whatever was possible for the temporal exaltation of the Church. This 
worldly sort of religion was not much to Victor’s taste; but the abbé 
settled the matter by praising the Jesuits, and speaking ill of Chateau- 
briand. As he was leaving him, Victor told the duke that he would not 
accept the Abbé Fraysinnous as his director, to which he replied by 
advising him to consult Lamennais. Victor agreed, and on the following 
day was taken to the Feuillantines, where he found, in the very room 
formerly occupied by his own mother, that noble and distinguished man 
who afterwards became more than a brother to the young poet. 

At the end of two years, passed in constant and unwearied labour, 
Victor Hugo’s efforts were crowned with success, and he was married 
to the idol of his boyish dreams. The joy of this occasion was not, 
however, without alloy; Eugéne, who had been for some time rather 
peculiar in his manners, made use of some incoherent expressions at the 
wedding breakfast, which attracted the notice of their old friend Bicarrat, 
* formerly usher in the school of M. Cordier, who had been invited. Inthe 
middle of the same night madness declared itself; and after some attempt 
to take charge of him themselves, his family were forced to place him in 
un asylum. His reason never returned to him, and death only put an end 
to his sufferings. 

Literary work continued to occupy Victor Hugo for the next half- 
(ozen years; Han d’Island and sundry poems were the productions 
of this period. But he was now to enter on a new phase of his career. 
Baron Taylor was then Commissaire Royal at the Comédie Francaise. 
He asked Victor Hugo why he never wrote for the theatre. “I was 
thinking of doing so,” was the reply; “and, in fact, have actually 
commenced a drama on the subject of Cromwell.” “Well, finish 
it, and give it to me; a Cromwell of your writing should only be 
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acted by Talma.” In order to attain this desirable consummation, 
M. Taylor introduced the author to the actor at a large dinner-party, 
and Victor found then opportunities for explaining his views of the 
drama to an appreciative audience. The great struggle of classic against 
romantic was then in its full vigour, and Victor Hugo threw himself, 
with all the energy of his impetuous and ardent nature, into the strife. 
Tirade was to be abolished, as were also verses for effect ; art was to 
give way to nature, and conventionalism to reality. Talma agreed with 
the poet perfectly, forced him to repeat some scenes of his play, and 
lauded it highly. He died, however, before it was ready for representa- 
tion ; and Victor, having lost his actor, did not hurry himself with his 
play,—spending more labour over it, and developing his ideas more fully 
than is usually done. Being one evening at the house of a friend— 
Madame Tastu—he was induced to repeat a scene from it, which was 
highly applauded ; and M. Tissot, who was present, offered to speak to 
his publisher. Accordingly, on the following day, Ambroise Dupont 
came to the poet to purchase the manuscript, and Victor set to work on 
the preface. The time was favourable for the production of the drama. 
A troupe of English actors were performing in Paris ; and in spite of 
the classicists, Shakespeare was the rage. M. Eugéne Delacroix wrote 
thus to Victor Hugo: “There is a general invasion. Hamlet raises his 
hideous head. Othello prepares his pillow for the express purpose of 
committing murder, to the utter subversion of the whole polity of the 
drama. Who knows where it will end? King Lear is about to tear his 
eyes out in the presence of a French audience. The Academy would 
show great dignity in declaring that any novelty of this kind was incom- 
patible with public morals.” It is hardly necessary to say, that criticism 
of this kind met with no response from Victor Hugo. ‘T'hese dramas, in 
fact, had produced a strong impression on him ; an impression which filled 
the preface to Cromwell with enthusiasm for him whom he names with 
an insensible blasphemy,—“ this theatrical deity, in whom seem to be 
united, as in the Trinity, the three great geniuses characteristic of our 
drama—Corneille, Moliére, and Beaumarchais.” arly in December 
_ Cromwell, ushered in by a voluminous preface, appeared. The drama 
and its preface alike produced an enormous effect. They were, in fact, 
a declaration of war against received opinions, and met, therefore, with 
attacks on every side. The defence was not less vigorous than the 
attack: while the friends of literary conservatism attacked the work on 
every ground,—for the style, taste, manner, and opinions of the author, 
—the younger and more energetic men declared for theatrical independ- 
ence, and used the preface to Cromwell as their rallying cry. 

In the midst of all this turmoil and excitement the family relations of 
Victor Hugo sustained severe shocks. Madame Foucher, his mother-in~ 
law, to whom he was strongly attached, died at the close of the year 
(1827); and General Hugo, who had just become reconciled to his sons, 
and to whom Victor had dedicated his Cromwell, died suddenly from 
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apoplexy on the night of the 28th of January following. Abel had just 
been married, and the General had come to Paris to be present at the 
wedding. The government had pardoned his desperate resistance to the 
alien at Thionville, and recognised his rank as General of Division. Thus 
restored to rank, liberty, and the love of his family, he was just beginning 
to breathe freely, and to receive some portion of the reward of his long, 
laborious, and ill-appreciated life, when death came to cut him off finally 
from the happiness of which circumstances had so long deprived him. 

This year witnessed the production on the stage of the Odéon of the 
drama of Amy Robsart, which Victor Hugo had written six years before 
on a subject taken from Scott’s novel of Kenilworth. Not considering a 
play written in this manner to be his own work, he had given the manu- 
script to his friend Paul Foucher, under whose name it was produced, it 
being agreed that Victor’s should never be mentioned in connexion with 
it. Certain turns of expression betrayed the real author, however; and 
the manager, discovering that the name of the author of Crommvell was 
a great attraction, proclaimed the fact every where. The piece was, 
however, by no means a success. The hissing was something frightful ; 
and when the young men, attracted by the fame of the champion of the 
romantic school, attempted to applaud, the tumult grew so violent, that 
government interfered, and the play was suppressed. Victor Hugo, 
who did not mind giving away what was likely to prove a success, 
would not let it be said that he had given away a failure. He wrote, 
therefore, to all the newspapers to say that the parts that had been hissed 
were his own. 

These works were, however, only the prelude to the career on which 
Victor Hugo had determined to enter. He was now to become a drama- 
tist and the leader of his school. On the 1st of June 1829 he began to 
write Marion del Orme; at daybreak on the 20th he began the fourth act, 
worked at it with great zest, and finished it by sunrise on the following 
morning; the whole play was completed on the 24th of June. One evening 
in July he gave a reading of his work before an audience so distinguished 
as seldom falls to the lot of any author to meet. The élite of the literary 
society of Paris—Balzac, Dumas, Delacroix, Alfred de Musset, Alfred de 
Vigny, Ste. Beuve, Villemain, Merimée, and a host of others—were there, 
and congratulations came in from all sides. Early the next morning M. 
Taylor, the manager of the Théitre Francais, came to ask for the play for 
his theatre, and to him Victor Hugo promised it. Before the day was out 
the manager of the Porte Saint-Martin wrote to ask for it; and on the 
following morning Harel, the manager of the Odéon, called to urge his 
claim, and would hardly be persuaded to yield even when told that the 
drama was already promised. The play was read to the committee of 
the theatre on the following day, and unanimously accepted; Taylor then 
took charge of the manuscript, and sent it to receive the necessary legal 
permission from the censorship. The fourth act, in which Louis XIII. 
is rather hardly treated, was offensive to the commissioner, and his report 
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tended strongly towards prohibition. Then began for M. Hugo one of the 
great troubles of literature in France—the contention with a censorship 
which sees political allusions in every thing, and demands their suppres- 
sion as a matter of right. M. Hugo called on the Minister of the In- 
terior, M. de Martignac ; but obtained no satisfaction from him. Chafed 
by his refusal, he begged for an interview with the king, which was 
immediately granted ; and waiting on him the next day, he was most 
warmly received. The king took the fourth act, and promised to read 
it. M. Hugo begged for an early reply. 

“Do not be afraid,” said Charles X. ‘I shall make haste, for the sake 
of the Comédie Francaise as well as for your own. I admire your talent 
very much, M. Hugo. I only recognise two poets, you and Desaugiers.” 

“T have every confidence in the king,” said M. Hugo; “ but not so 
much in the minister.” 

“Oh, if M. de Martignac causes you any anxiety—” 

The king stopped short. The next day M. de Martignac was no 
longer minister. ‘lwo days afterwards M. Hugo was asked to call on 
the new Minister of the Interior, M. de la Bourdonnaye. The king had 
read the act, and felt himself compelled to refuse his sanction to its re- 
presentation. On the following day, while talking with M. Sainte Beuve, 
he received a letter from the minister, informing him that the king had 
granted him a fresh pension of 4000 francs. Victor Hugo did not hesi- 
tate; but keeping the messenger, sent back by him a letter containing a 
peremptory refusal. 

Marion de 1 Orme being thus rejected, its author set immediately 
to work upon another drama, and upon the Ist of October he read Her- 
nani to the committee of the Théatre Francais. At first all went well. 
The parts were distributed, and even minor ones were solicited and 
accepted by actors of great merit. Difficulties soon arose, however. 
- Mdlle. Mars, who was then in her fiftieth year, and naturally preferred 
the plays she had acted in in her youth to those of the new school, ap- 
peared to think that she had lowered berself by passing from Valérie and 
the Fille d’Honneur to Dona Sol. Accordingly she took every opportu- 
nity of annoying the writer of Hernani,—suggesting improvements, and 
laughing at the expression of the play whenever it was possible. At last 
things grew too bad to be endured any longer, and Victor Hugo begged 
her one day, after a rehearsal in which she had been more than usually 
tiresome, to resign her part. She felt the loss of prestige which might 
result from such a thing becoming known, begged pardon, promised 
every sort of amendment, and was permitted finally to retain it. She did 
not, however, mend much under this milder course of treatment, but be- 
came cold instead of impertinent, and by her example chilled all the rest 
of the actors with but one exception,—that of M. Joanny, who was to 
play Don Ruy Gomez. These were not the only obstacles to the success 
of his work with which the author had to contend. The censorship did not 
return the manuscript of the play for a long time ; and when it did at last 
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come back, it was so altered that the sense of the work no longer remained 
the same. Victor Hugo resisted this state of things vigorously ; and as 
the government did not care to reénact the farce they had played with 
Marion de 0 Orme, it was forced to yield. This, however, was only done 
by degrees, and M. Hugo had to fight for the passages one by one. 
Then came another annoyance. The ordinary system of a band of paid 
claqueurs was repugnant to the feelings of Victor Hugo, and moreover 
that attached to the Thédtre Francais had been too long under the 
domination of Casimir Delavigne to be at all likely to applaud a work 
constructed on principles professedly opposed to those of that author. 
The time drew near for the first representation, and the claque was still 
not engaged. Much opposition to the new piece was expected, and 
some means for obtaining the success due to its merits were absolutely 
necessary. In this emergency a number of friends, including amongst 
them some of the most celebrated names in literature and art, came to 
the rescue. The young men of the studios and atéliers flocked eagerly 
to the support of the romantic school of dramatic writing, under the 
leadership of Théophile Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, Louis Boulanger, 
Vivier, Bovel, Achille Roche, and sundry others. To them were resigned 
the second galleries, the orchestra, and the whole of the pit, with the 
exception of about fifty seats. One condition was enforced,—that they 
should take their places before the public began to form in line outside 
the theatre. Fearful of being too late, they came too early, and were 
waiting outside at one o’clock in the day. At three they were admitted, 
and then, having four hours to wait, they turned the benches of the 
theatre into dining-tables, and ate their dinners of sausage, ham, and 
bread while they waited. At last the play began. The house was 
crammed to the ceiling, and the applause was, in spite of some little 
hissing in the third act, tumultuous throughout. At the end of the 
fourth act some one told the author that he was wanted. He went out, 
and found a little man, who introduced himself as a publisher, and offered 
6000 frances for the piece. After a few words, author and publisher 
went into a tobacconist’s shop and signed their agreement. M. Hugo 
went back to the theatre with the 6000 francs (240/.) in his pocket. 
The fifth act was even more successful than the first four had been, and 
bouquets fell in a shower around the feet of Mdlle. Mars, while the 
author was called for even by the boxes. This success, however, was not 
followed up by corresponding demonstrations of enthusiasm on the follow- 
ing nights. The second performance of the play was interrupted by more 
hissing, and the third by still more, until, in the course of the week, the 
hissers far outnumbered those who applauded. Still it continued to at- 
tract large audiences. People paid that they might hiss, and for forty-five 
nights Hernani filled the theatre. At the end of that time, the actors 
having some of them gone on leave, it was withdrawn, but not before it 
had established the romantic drama on a firm foundation. Eight years 
afterwards it was re-produced, and then nothing but applause was heard. 
VOL, 1x, Ss 
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“Tt is not at all extraordinary,” said one of the spectators, who was 
overheard talking about the play with a friend as he was leaving the thea- 
tre,—“ it is not at all extraordinary ; the author has changed every line.” 

“You are mistaken,” was the answer; “it is not the drama which 
has changed, but the public.” 

Hernani was followed by another success. Some time before, when 
Victor Hugo was negotiating the sale of the Dernier Jour d’un Condamné 
with the publisher Gosselin, he had entered into an agreement with respect 
to a novel which he was then meditating, and which was to be called Votre 
Dame de Paris. This was to have been ready in April 1829; but in the 
turmoil of the production of Hernani, Notre Dame de Paris had been 
forgotten. Gosselin had expected the play; but, disappointed of that, he 
held the author to his agreement respecting the novel. Friends interfered, 
and the matter was with some little difficulty arranged, the author being 
allowed five months to produce his novel, under a penalty of a thousand 
francs for every week’s delay after that time. Then came the Revolution 
of 1830; and Victor Hugo’s house being in the centre of the scene of 
strife, he was necessarily much interrupted in his labour. Having 
regard to these circumstances, and also to the fact that literature was 
not greatly appreciated in the convulsed state of France, the publisher 
consented to postpone the time for the delivery of the novel until 
the Ist of February 1831. In order not to be induced to give less 
time to his work than he thought it deserved, Victor Hugo bought 
a bottle of ink; and having laid aside his usual dress, wrapped him- 
self in a thick piece of gray worsted knitting, which enveloped him 
from head to foot, and set to work at the novel, which he finished with 
the last drop of the bottle of ink on the 14th of January. Using the last 
drop of ink to write the last line, he had some thoughts of changing his 
title to that of “The Contents of a Bottle of Ink,” but afterwards aban- 
doned the intention. Alphonse Karr liked the idea, however, and begged 
this title of him, publishing several novels under it. When the manu- 
script was delivered, Gosselin gave it to his wife to read; and she thought 
the story very dull and very tiresome. Gosselin feared he had made a 
very bad bargain; but published the book, and was not surprised to find 
the press agreeing in opinion with his wife. Even the author’s friends 
failed to see the merit ofthe work; and only the Avenir, which was under 
the control of Montalembert and Lamennais, spoke well of it. This cold 
reception by the critics did not prevent the book from being extraordi- 
narily successful with the public; and none of those who have read it can 
wonder that it was so: the eccentricities of Quasimodo, and the loveliness 
of Esmerelda, are as well known to English readers as to French, and are 
equally the delight of both. Publishers now came, with Gosselin at their 
head, to beg for more novels. Victor Hugo had none to give them; 


they begged for at least a title, or something which should seem like 
a promise. The titles were given, but the novels were not forthcoming ; 
and though for years the catalogues announced the Fils de la Bossue and 
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La Quinguengrogne, nothing ever came of these titles: the novels were 
never written. The first after Notre Dame de Paris was Les Misérables. 
From the novel M. Hugo returned to the drama. The Revolution of 
1830 having given a turn to theatrical affairs, those plays which had 
been suppressed under Charles X. were immediately produced. Amongst 
others, Marion de 1 Orme was produced at the Porte Saint-Martin; but 
being indifferently supported, and being also supposed, though unjustly, to 
be a plagiarism from Alexandre Dumas’ drama of Antony, which ‘had just 
appeared, met with but an indifferent reception. After four nights the 
play was withdrawn; but the author, undiscouraged by this hostility on 
the part of the public, commenced immediately to write Le Roi s'amuse, 
and, before that was ready for representation, Lucrezia Borgia. The 
first of these plays, which is better known to the English public by the 
version of it which Verdi has set to music under the title of Rigoletto, is 
perhaps, of all the dramas of its author, the most powerful and the most 
unpleasant. Although wrought up with consummate skill, it is in itself 
so horrible both in plot and detail, that it is a matter of wonder how a 
man of genius and taste could allow himselfso to oppose all the decencies 
of society as to write it. It was produced, nevertheless, at the Théatre 
Frangais, though not without some opposition beforehand from the go- 
vernment. The friends of the author, to the number of 150, dispersed 
themselves through the house, and beguiled the time of waiting for the 
rising of the curtain by singing the “ Marseillaise” and the “Carmagnole.” 
Whilst thus occupied, the news came that the king had been fired at by 
an assassin: people began to talk to each other; and when the play be- 
gan, it found a preoccupied audience. The first act, very indifferently 
played, did not excite the spectators, who received it in chilling silence ; 
but their disgust broke out very early in the second act, and was consum- 
mated by a blunder on the stage in the last act. When the curtain fell, 
it was to a chorus of hissing, in which all attempts at applause were 
drowned. Further performances were stopped by order of the govern- 
ment, which could not tolerate a piece the subject of which was the assas- 
sination of a king, and the admirers of which had beguiled the tedium of 
waiting by singing revolutionary songs. The Revolution had deprived 
Victor Hugo of one pension; but he still continued to receive one of 
2000 francs allowed him by the home minister. The events consequent 
on the suppression of Ze Roi s'amuse had brought him into collision with 
the government, and the ministerial journals twitted him with his pension. 
No other course was open to a man of honourable feeling, and M. Hugo felt 
himself compelled to resign his pension. M. d’Argout made a great fuss 
about this resignation—protested that it was a debt due from the country, 
and that, under any circumstances, it should be reserved for M. Hugo, 
in spite of his resignation. Two years after, he strove to obtain it for a 
poor poetess, a Mdlle. Mercceur, who was in great distress; but M. Thiers 
replied to his application on her behalf, that it had already been made use 
of, and that he was sorry that he could not assist Mdlle. Mercceur. 


. 
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Le Roi s'amuse was followed by the production, at the Porte Saint- 
Martin, of that drama which had occupied M. Hugo immediately after. 
This play had originally borne the title of Le Souper a Ferrare; but, at 
the suggestion of the manager, the title was altered to Lucrezia Borgia, 
—the name of the principal character, played by Mdlle. Georges. Un- 
like its predecessor, Lucrezia Borgia was an enormous success. Fre- 
derick Lemaitre had a great and difficult part, and he did such justice to 
it as he alone was capable of. The newspapers were all disarmed, and 
even the Journal des Débats had a most enthusiastic article in its praise, 
from the hand of Jules Janin. The manager himself confessed it to be 
the greatest success the theatre had had for more than eight years, and 
in a letter to M. Hugo informed him that the receipts of the first three 
performances amounted to no less a sum than 84,769 francs. 

Marie Tudor, which followed at the same theatre, was less successful ; 
not: so much because it was a worse play, as because of a feud between 
the author and the manager, which resulted in the latter sending the 
claqueurs into the pit with instructions to hiss the piece. M. Hugo suf- 
fered on many occasions from the system of organised applause, which 
has unfortunately made itself a feature in the French theatrical world. 
Every manager there retains his own band of hirelings, who are judici- 
ously distributed over the house, and have their instructions beforehand 
what to applaud and what to hiss. This system does not prevent the 
public from exercising its authority and making its voice heard ; but it is 
obvious that, in the case of any disagreement between author and 
manager, the clague becomes a most formidable instrument in the hands 
of the former, and is invested with the power of perpetrating an injustice 
from which there is no appeal. Our own managers show a far wiser dis- 
cretion in disdaining, as they as a rule do, any such adventitious aid to 
success, and in relying on the verdict of the public alone—a verdict 
which will make itself heard in spite of any, even the most powerful, 
band of claqgueurs, and, which is the more important, which comes directly 
from those from whom they receive their support. 

The Due d’Orleans had, in 1836, lent his influence towards the estab- 
lishment of a theatre in which works of pure literature only should be per- 
formed, and of which Victor Hugo was to be director. The scheme, which 
promised well at first, was not, from a variety of circumstances, altogether 
so successful as might have been anticipated; but M. Hugo wrote Ruy 
Blas for the opening piece. Frederick Lemaitre, who had attached him- 
self to the fortunes of M. Hugo, played the hero, and chiefly through his 
exertions the play ran for fifty nights. It was not an unmingled success, 
however ; hissing, which began on the second night, was heard at every re- 
presentation, and as usual the clague were at the bottom of the mischief. 
The fact simply was, that the stage-manager was a writer of vaudevilles, 
and the manager, who found the money, was an admirer of opera, and 
wished to play “that rather than the drama. The public, however, asserted 
itself again, and the fourth act at least was always brilliantly successful. 
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A change had been gradually coming over the mind of Victor Hugo. 
In the words of the “ witness of his life,” “The indirect and tardy effects 
of literature soon ceased to be sufficient for Victor Hugo; he was anxious 
to unite with it the immediate action of politics, and complete the writer 
by the orator. . . . He was free from the last tie that bound him to the 
fallen monarchy ; for the recollection of the pension was banished by the 
confiscation of a drama. He was master of his own convictions, which, 
indeed, had separated him from the Bourbons before their fall.” 

Thus anxious to enter public life, there were two means by which he 
might qualify himself for so doing: the one by entering the Chamber 
of Deputies, the other by entering the House of Peers. For the first he 
had no qualification, the electoral laws only admitting those who pos- 
sessed a certain amount of property; and, moreover, a merely literary 
man stood but little chance with the electors of France. To attain toa 
seat in the House of Peers it was necessary to possess one of those dig- 
nities from which the king selected: of which one only was open,—the 
Academy ; and to this M. Hugo offered himself four several times, and 
at last, in 1841, was admitted. From this time a new career was open, 
and M. Hugo became, from a poet and dramatist, an enthusiastic poli- 
tician. For the details of this period of his life we must await the 
publication of a second series of memoirs, which the “ witness of his life” 
promises. It is understood, however, that the feelings of so many 
persons might be hurt by their publication, that they will be delayed for 
some time. We are therefore compelled to leave our author at the 
commencement of the most interesting part of his life; and we do so 
with the impression that, whatever his faults may be, he is a man of the 
very highest genius. Those who know his works, know that his greatest 
excellence is in the power which he constantly displays; while those who 
read his life will discover that his greatest fault lies in believing too 
implicitly in himself. This is perhaps a healthier phase of character 
than that of morbid self-examination and over-humility; but to English 
readers, at least, the want of modesty is sometimes rather painful. Not- 
withstanding this defect, however, the publication of M. Hugo’s autobio- 
graphy (for so it must be called, in spite of the assumed anonymity of the 
title-page) will, without doubt, have the effect of sending many who now 
know his writings but imperfectly to study them with a fresh zest, and of 
bringing many who know them not at all into the presence of one of the 
greatest masters of the French language. They will find much in his 
works to shock, and something perhaps to disgust them; but they will find 
also in those dramas much that is noble, dignified, and impressive. No 
mere servile follower of ancient precedents, no copyist either in words or 
matter, he has created for himself a name which will last as long as the 
language in which he has written, and a fame which can never die while 
truth and manliness exist. 


J. F. H. 
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Comic Literature. 





Comic Lireraturg, if we may judge from the abundance of the sup- 
ply, is at the present time in great demand. Indeed, comic publications 
have become almost as great a nuisance as the organs. They stare you 
in the face from every stationer’s window; they are fluttered about you 
at every street-corner; they are pushed under your nose in every public 
vehicle ; and even when you take train, and leave London hundreds of 
miles behind you, their names are bawled at you through the carriage- 
window at every stoppage on the way. They are every where; plentiful 
as blackberries, and cheap as—dirt. 

This was not wont to be. There were happier times a very few 
years ago. Until the lively sixties came in, repeated trials proved the 
fact that there was no room for more than one comic publication. 
Rivals to Punch sprang up one after another, but only to sink into an 
early grave after a few weeks or months of feeble existence. Some of 
them were not so clever but that they might have lived; but in their 
swaddling-days the nourishment of public support was denied to them, 
and so they pined and died before they got a grasp of life. It was said 
that they were not wanted; that there were not readers for them; that 
one comic paper was enough for the public requirement: and there 
seemed to be valid evidence in support of this conclusion. Of every 
other kind of publication there was a variety; of the comic, but one 
single permanent example. This certainly seemed to argue that the 
public which supported the purely comic was a very limited one. 

But, presto! we have changed all this in a twinkling. It is only two 
or three years since comic literature was at a discount, and now it is at a 
high premium. Punch has now two rivals, Fun and the Comic Nens ; 
and there seems to be ample room for all three. As the price of the two 
latter is “only a penny,” they must, if they pay expenses, count their pur- 
chasers by tens of thousands. How comes this? The distinguished theolo- 
gian Barrow, who discoursed of wit and humour in his sermons, laid it 
down as a dictum that witty and humorous writing could only flourish in 
a refined and highly-educated community. Are we to conclude, then, 
that the march of intellect has done it,—that three comic papers are the 
natural results of education-grants, the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, 
and middle-class examinations ? 

From a weekly acquaintance with these publications,—which I have 
been unable to avoid,—I am compelled to answer this question in the 
negative. Indeed, I should be inclined to say, quite the contrary. I 
can conscientiously lay my hand upon my heart and declare that, for 
many weeks past, I have not met with any thing in Punch, Fun, or the 
Comie News which could in any way be supposed to appeal either to 
education or refinement. The wit, humour, and pointed sarcasm of 
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former years—that golden age of comic literature when Hood, Jerrold, 
and Thackeray contributed to it—have degenerated into nonsense,—sheer, 
wilful nonsense. This sort of nonsense, which consists of wild exaggera- 
tion, vulgar anti-climax, and outrageous punning, or rather word-twist- 
ing, is now the prevailing form of comic literature. It is utterly without 
idea or purpose; it has no subtlety of meaning—often no meaning at 
all; it has no foundation in thought or reflection; and it appeals only to 
the sense of humour which takes delight in upsetting an old barrow- 
woman, or sending a poor dog scudding along with a tin-kettle tied to 
its tail. To a man of thought, intellect, and refinement, it is an insult 
and an offence. 

Before I proceed to make good these words by an examination of 
the publications in question, I must charge the degradation into which 
this species of literature has fallen mainly upon the head of the conductors 
of Punch. For many years that publication enjoyed a well-deserved 
reputation for humorous and witty writing of the highest class. Many 
of the pieces contributed to its pages by the three writers above named. 
are now enrolled among the English classics. Mr. Hood is known by 
nothing so widely as by his “Song of the Shirt,” which he contributed 
to Punch. Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Thackeray might well be content to rest 
their reputations solely on their contributions to the same periodical. In 
the whole range of humorous writing there is, perhaps, nothing equal 
to the latter gentleman’s “Jeames’s Diary,” “Imitations of English 
Authors,” and “Irish Ballads.” The “ Battle of Limerick” is as familiar 
in every memory as the “‘Needy Knife-grinder.” But a time came when 
Punch, bereft of and deserted by these brilliant contributors, became 
insufferably dull and stupid, and elected to remain so. It lived upon its 
past reputation, and the attraction of Mr. Leech and Mr. Doyle’s incom- 
parable sketches. But destitute as Punch now found himself, he reso- 
lutely shut his door against the wealth of wit that was rising around him. 
He shut his door, and the ponderous weight of dullness that was left 
him firmly set its back against it. ‘ No smart young man wanted here” 
was the notice permanently posted over the office in Fleet Street. The 
joke-loving public might starve first. So the smart young men, who 
might have recovered and sustained the reputation of the paper, were 
driven to start organs for themselves. Readers of this class of literature 
will remember the Man in the Moon, Diogenes, and the Comic Times. 
In every thing but the pictorial department these publications were 
superior to Punch. Had the young wits, whose lively fancy sparkled 
in their columns, been associated with Mr. Leech, Mr. Doyle, and Mr. 
Tenniel, comic literature might have veen saved from sinking into the 
slough of degradation in which it now wallows. Punch, however, held 
his citadel of dullness against all comers, and the smart young men— 
they ought to be thankful now—found a healthier outlet for their talent 
in the cheap magazines and newspapers which sprang up on the repeal of 
the paper-duty. Comic literature had now become so contemptible, that 
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it was universally despised. No young man of any talent cared to enro} 
himself in the ranks of a set of writers who inspired no feeling save that 
of pity and contempt. The very name of the comic writer had become 
synonymous with weakness and imbecility. Thus comic writing drivelled 
on in a narrow channel until a great revival took place,—a revival origi- 
nated and fostered by the degradation of the public taste. The two great 
agents that had been at work in this direction were the theatres and the 
music-halls. The theatres popularised burlesques, and the music-halls 
comic songs. These new agents of civilisation had hard work at first; 
but they succeeded in the end. Puns and parodies and the ‘“ Cure’s 
dance” awoke a dull and sluggish generation to the appreciation of true 
wit and humour. With the assistance of gin and pipes and saucy 
female legs, the leaven worked, until even grave and solemn judges on 
the bench began to talk of the fascinating Nancy who resided in a 
second-floor in the Strand. The author of “ Nancy” achieved a popu- 
larity exceeding even that of the Laureate; and it is said that “ Nancy” 
brought him a horse and gig, and that he rode while the author of the 
Idylis of the King walked on foot. The public, thus educated, de- 
manded an addition to its comic literature; and the demand was supplied. 
Appreciation was so widely awakened, that one addition was not enough 
—there was room for two; and poor old Punch, to keep pace with the 
progress of the age, was obliged to unbolt his door, and take,a smart: 
young man of the time into partnership to save the firm from bank- 
ruptcy. That must have been a bitter day for the remnant of the old 
crew,—the poor battered veterans with one eye and one arm and one 
leg,—the Von Joels, who, on account of their long services, were always 
to be retained on the establishment so long as they could give farmyard 
imitations and play tunes upon a walking-stick. 

Punch's envy and eovetousness were excited by a new and highly suc- 
cessful kind of wit, which was first introduced in the columns of Fun. 
It was downright nonsense ; but lively nonsense is better than dull non- 
sense, and Punch was glad to take a leaf out of the new book. This 
was the style of thing which Punch was driven to substitute for the 
rich humour of Hood, the keen wit of Jerrold, and the brilliant sarcasm 
of Thackeray : 


“ A Facr not GENERALLY Known.—Many people wonder why the sun 
sets. Nothing, however, is more easy of explanation: when tired with its 
day’s journey, what more natural than it should set ?” 

“ Diary :—First Sunday in the month; teatotallers may therefore feel 
Jirsty if inclined.” 

“ Friday.—Grand race for the championship of light weights between 
Commissioner Fane and the Archbishop of York. The course will be from 
Colney Hatch (the private residence of C. F.), by special train to Moresley 
Hurst, where a few rounds will be fought on the square; after which the 
brave fellows will each eat fifteen slack-baked apple-dumplings, and live 
happily ever afterwards.” 

“If your garden is limited in extent, a good*way to increase it is as 
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follows: Place the four fingers of your right (by this means you can’t go 
wrong) hand into the crack of a door; get some one—a boy just home from 
school is perhaps best—to shut the door violently. You will then at once 
have four achers ; and what more is wanted 2” 

“ How To PREPARE A FArM-YARD FOR THE Reception oF CatrLe.—First 
strew well with broken glass and rusty nails, after which chop plenty of 
logic (this makes excellent dry food for digestion), and garnish with some 
milk of human kindness, if you can get it, though generally it is very 
scarce ; finally, be cheerful, and sing ha-ha.” 


The wit of this is supposed to’ lie in its likeness to the utterances of a 
lunatic. Is it not more like the utterance of an idiot ? 


“‘ ANSWERS TO CoRRESPONDENTS.— Mad Wriggle.’? We don’t know in what 
oratorios there is a chorus beginning Whack row-de-dow, fol-de riddle-i-do ; 
but we are quite sure that the song For he’s a Jolly Good Fellow is not in 
Judas Maceabeus.” 

“*A Lover of Order’ asks, ‘Can I knock down and trample on my wife 
without fear of legal punishment?’ Certainly; what else is the Stamp Act 
for but to afford facility for amusements of this nature ?” 

““* Mixed Pickles’ wants to know how to keep his hair bright. Get some 
plate powder, which place carefully on the required spot, and, then—now, 
attend to this—there’s the rub.” 


Lest any one should conceive it impossible that the above could ever 
have been deliberately printed and offered to the public for wit, I beg to 
refer the reader to Fun, No. 104, p. 259. This sort of thing is now the 
staple of Punch’s fun. The peculiar modus operandi is to be traced in 
every department of the publication, so that either the young hand 
writes the whole of the paper, or the old hands have learnt to imitate 
him. But there seems to be a malignant influence in the atmosphere 
of that corner near St. Bride’s church; an influence tending to the 
softening of the brain and the dashing of the spirits. Brisk young wit 
does not keep in that quarter. It grows rapidly flat. The peculiar 
manner imported from a region a few doors more to the west has lost 
much of its vitality in the new soil. Let us examine some of the choice 
epigrammatic morsels which are to be found scattered through a recent 
monthly part of Punch. 


“ AnTIQUARIAN.—The monks of old were famous for baking. Among the 
most celebrated of their productions is the roll of Battle Abbey.” 

“La Danse.—Among other fashionable announcements, we read that 
Count M. G. de Wezele has left Eaton Square for Norfolk. Pop goes D 
Wezele.” : 


One might have hoped that the weasel had gone to sleep long ago. 
And what a poor day’s hunting—through the columns of the newspaper 
—the comic writer must have had, to bag nothing but a weasel at last! 
And to think that he might have gone to bed without his supper that 
night if Count de Wezele had not left Eaton Square for Norfolk! Really, 
considering its long and faithful services as a subject for jokes, the weasel 
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ought to have a testimonial—say a piece of plate which it might pop. 
But I beg pardon; I am robbing the poor comic man of his beer. 

More wit! 

“To Lut.—A poor invalid gentleman, very much reduced, lately read 
in a medical paper something about letting blood. The unhappy weakly 
creature writes to us to inform him who ‘lets it,’ and whether he can, 
on moderate terms, hire some for a few years. We refer him to the 
Lancet.” 


Still more : 

“An offender having been brought up before the sitting magistrate at 
Bow Street, applied a low epithet to his worship. He was committed for a 
term.” 

The drowning joker catches at the veriest straw of jokes : 

“ The other day an eccentric gentleman was standing on the top of the 
Monument with a friend, with whom he had promised subsequently to 
dine. Wishing, however, to go to the theatre, he determined to throw his 
friend over and slip out quietly. He effected his cruel purpose, and we 
regret to say has not since been seen.” 

“Shadows of the Week” is the title of a series which is evidently 
relied upon as an attractive feature of the paper. Here are some of the 
shadows : 

“Tt is not generally known that the Archimandrite Nilos has offered to 
fight the Bishop of London for twenty pounds a side, catch weight. The 
story of this sporting challenge is of a somewhat romantic character, and 
in it figures the name of more than one lady of quality; in fact there are 
so many, that in the matter quantity and quality are combined.” 

There certainly can be no complaint of want of subtlety about this joke. 

The following epigrammatic quatrain is the gem of the whole five 
numbers (you see I have not taken a mean advantage by selecting a 
four-week part) : 

“¢ You should dwell in the moon, my sweet Mary,’ 
Said Gus, while enjoying a ‘ spoon ;’ 
‘Tis the place for a witching young fairy ; 
For you’ve heard of the Fays of the Moon,’ ” 

But really I cannot go on copying these witticisms any longer. 
They make me melancholy. Perhaps, as I have undertaken to be cri- 
tical, I ought to make some remark on the last specimen, being a poetical 
one; but what can I say? What can any one say to such weak-minded 
silliness? Only this: that it is a fair specimen of the wit and humour 
which are served up every week to an intelligent public in the pages of 
our English comic publication par excellence. The Comic News, the 
youngest of the three jokers, jokes on a principle entirely its own. The 
editor, Mr. Henry Byron, may congratulate himself—and perhaps pride 
himself—upon having created his own public. Before the era of perennial 
burlesques not one in a thousand would have seen the fun of the jokes in 
the Comic Nens. That they see it now is entirely owing to Mr. Byron’s 
successful teaching at the Strand and the Adelphi. The wit of the Comic 
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News consists almost exclusively in the twisting and distorting of words 
from their ordinary and proper meaning to mean nothing at all. This is 
carried to such an extent in all departments of the paper, that you are 
not sure whether the imprint, the advertisements, and the announcements 
of the publisher as to the monthly parts and the cases for binding, are 
intended for jokes or not. The design is to copy the features of a news- 
paper, and to give a comic aspect to all the affairs of life—to politics, 
science, literature, art, commerce, law, and crime, scarcely stopping short 
of comic births and deaths. One would imagine Mr. Byron to be the 
happiest man alive. He can view all things through the same cheerful 
medium. The politics that involve the lives of millions are to him but 
the occasion for a pun; the science which is destined to inaugurate a 
new era of civilisation, the theme for a jest; the literature designed to 
elevate and instruct the age, the subject for a parody; the crime which 
makes all men else shudder, the matter for a right merry conceit. As 
you read, you wonder if this unsparing and non-intermittent joker makes 
puns in his prayers, if he discovers jokes in the Bible, and sees fun in the 
Burial Service. The writers in the Comic News are not eclectics. It 
never occurs to them that there are certain affairs of life which are serious 
and do not admit of being joked about. To adopt one of their pet 
phrases, they “go the whole hog.” As an earnest that they will stick at 
nothing, the heading of the paper exhibits a comic pictorial parody of the 
royal arms, the motto of the most honourable Order of the Garter being 
facetiously rendered, “ On His Walk He Madly Puns;” and the legend, 
“ Dieu et mon Droit,” finds its comic equivalent in “ Due a Monday,” 
referring, as it appears, to the day on which the Comic News is published. 
In view of the last joke, it is only charitable to suppose that the author is 
imperfectly acquainted with the French language, and was quite innocent 
of any intention of invoking the comic gods,—a remarkable example of 
the blissfulness of ignorance. In this case there would have been no 
folly in being wise. 

The editor of the Comic News is most scrupulous in copying the 
features of a newspaper in their usual order and arrangement. Thus we 
have comic advertisements, comic theatrical announcements under a 
comic clock, a comic double-leaded leader, a comic court-circular, and so 
on. As a specimen of the comic advertisements, take the following : 

“No Vent-PEG Requinep.—Oh, indeed, Peg ; we are glad to know it!” 


“ Eeyprian Havut.—The Canoodling, the Rifling, and the Axing. Every 
evening.” 


“ Horniman (or Horny-oTHer-man’s) Pure Tra.—JIn various - sized 
packets, most of them registered A 1 at Lloyds’. Carry fifteen stone and 
an experienced surgeon.” 


“Two Wrist-Suits,—that is to say, linen cuffs at fifteenpence a pair.” 


The theatrical announcements are considered so witty, that their 
headings are allowed to stand week after week. Surely silliness could 
not go further than in the following : 
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“ Reat Iratran Uproar, Covent GarpEN.—Don E, Zetty’s opera of He 
Licks Her of Love. A dinner, Mdlle, Had-aleaner Patty ; Jane-ate-her, 
Madame Italia-fico,” &e. 


Why Donizetti should be turned into “Don E. Zetty,” the Ehair of 
Love into He Licks Her of Love, and Adelina into “ Had-a-leaner,” 
and where the fun, I cannot pretend to say. I can only assure the 
reader that I have copied the paragraph correctly. ‘A dinner” and 
“ Jane-ate-her” I must leave to the learned. 

The Theatre Royal Lyceum is thus announced : 


“THratrRE Royat I sez ’em.—The Duke’s Motto for Cheap Tailors— 
‘Hyam Here!’ Missed her, Fetch’d her, &c.” 


Then we are advertised of the “‘ New Theatre Royal A Delphy (a crack 
theatre),” presenting the Arn’t Dead Man; the Royal Print Successes 
Theatre (the Princess’s, I presume), with the new drama Court and De- 
camp’d ; the “ Royal Loll-imp-ic Theatre,” with the Ticket-for- Soup 
Man ; the “ Royal Can’t Stand It Theatre,” the “ Royal Sairey Theatre,” 
&e. 

Will any one be kind enough to point out where the fun of all this 
lies? What on earth is the meaning of “ Print Successes” and “ Loll- 
imp-ic”? Can the author himself tell ? 

Under the head of the “Comic Writer's Telegrams,” we have the 
following from Paris: “The Emperor is at Vichy—vich he is.” 

The next paragraph suggests a question: Would Caxton have in- 
vented the art of printing, if he had known to what vile uses it would 
have been put in the enlightened latter half of the nineteenth century ? 


“ Monpay.—Special meeting of the Geological Society at Marl-borough 
House, Chair to be taken by Oldred Sandstone, Esq.,—a gneiss sort of fel- 
low. Banquet of ham(mers) and eggs; and, after a careful eggs-hammer- 
nation, they chip the latter, and beat time with the former. Drinking of 
healths in several geological quartz, keeping up of the festivities, and (as we 
were confidentially informed by a non-teetotal member) they make a gran’ 
night of it.” 


But, lest I should be suspected of choosing the most “ unconsidered 
trifles” in the numbers before me, let me give an extract from the leading 
story, “Lady Dawdley’s Secret,” premising that the parody is not in- 
tended in any way to satirise the style of the accomplished authoress of 
Lady Audley’s Secret, but is merely used as a medium for the exhibition 
of the author’s peculiar style of wit : 


“A tall flame shot up into the sky, and caught the eye of a little boy 
who was running past, singeing his eyelash, and prompting him to give an 
alarm to the nearest engine-station. Fire-engines, fire-escapes, fire-balloons, 
fire-insurances, and fire-bricks were speedily got together; the clock struck 
one, the horses were yoked two, and the penny-a-liner next door was not 
only tired, but knocked up. The Duke of Totherland and Mr. Dodges were 
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out of bed and into their fire-bucket boots before you could say Jack Robin- 
son and his monkey a million times; the driver gave his horses their heads 
(he was a generous man, that driver, and was always presenting something 
to somebody, and had actually, the day before, given his wife a couple of 
magnificent black eyes!) ; the crowd hurrahed, the firemen held on tight, and 
the red machine rattled over the stones to Bloggs’s public-house, which was 
then doing a roaring business in the matter of flames. .. . The fireman who 
directed the hose—who, for his bravery, was the next morning raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Osy—walked into the blazing tenement, and 
the police walked into the little boys..... 

Lady Dawdley was walking up and down the limed-twig walk. Her 
hair was chattering ; her teeth were dishevelled. She was anxious. She 
had read the case of the Bun Fire Office, and, somehow or other, she didn’t 
feel altogether comfortable. Wool he, or wool he not? 

She had dreamt two nights running of the dog; she had received two 
letters from Barkshire; having opened David ;Copperfield twice, in her agi- 
tation, her eye had on each occasion lighted on the phrase, ‘ Barkis is will- 
ing;’ glancing at the newspaper, she could see nothing but ‘ Wreck of the 
Barque So-and-so.’ A policeman passed, with a measured and monoto- 
nously-variegated footstep; she looked wildly at his neck: on the police- 
man’s collar was K 9!” 


If there were any specimens of a higher kind in this publication, I 
should be only too happy to recognise them as a symptom that wit and 
humour are not entirely dead; but I cannot find one. From beginning 
to end the Comic News is filled with this tiresome madness without 
method, with senseless word-twisting, with allusions to music-hall songs, 
slang sayings, and the like—the bare mention of which seems to be con-. 
sidered equivalent to a joke. 

A very favourite subject of facetious remark in all the comic publica- 
tions is the payment of contributors. It is supposed to be very funny 
indeed to intimate to a contributor that, because he has written his foreign 
correspondence from Margate instead of Timbuctoo,—toujours Timbuctoo 
—something will be deducted from his next remittance. But perhaps it 
is well to let the public know that this sort of thing is paid for; they 
might not dream of it otherwise. Drink of all kinds—but especially in 
the form of beer—is also a favourite theme with the comic writers, and, I 
suppose, ever will be; the rendering of the proverb by what has been 
called the “ half-quartern school of literature” evidently being im vino 
ingenium. ; 

Until these latter days, comic literature always had an aim and a 
purpose beyond the mere object of amusing the public. In the publica- 
tions with which Rowlandson, Seymour, Cruikshank, and A’Beckett 
Were connected, the satire which caused so much amusement was also 
intended to reform abuses and laugh down follies. And there is no doubt 
that in many cases it had the desired effect. Even the school of wits of 
fifteen years ago, though it denied Shakespeare and legitimacy, and sang 
the praises of Ja bagatelle, did not utterly abandon purpose. It at- 
tacked the “ gent,” who, about that time, had become a pervading nui- 
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sance. But now our comic literature allies itself with folly, and addresses 
itself to gents, and snobs, and idlers, and men about town. The gent has 
found the revenge of the noble savage who talked to Dr. Colenso about 
Noah’s ark. The comic writers came forth to convert him, and he has 
converted them. They must take care that they do not over-educate their 
pupil. A little learning in the art of making puns and talking nonsense 
is a dangerous thing. Every office-boy and counter-skipper is now a 
punster; and I am credibly informed that burlesques pour in upon certain 
managers at the rate of a dozen a day. The heads with the middle part- 
ing that dot the stalls are beginning to see how the thing is done, and 
that it is not so very clever after all, seeing that they can do it themselves. 
As an illustration of the ignorance to which the prevailing comic writing 
appeals, take the following leading paragraph, which appears in No. 12 
of the Comic News : 


“A weak-minded housekeeper was lately informed by an economical 
friend that, if he wished to save money, the best thing he could do would 
be to lay in his coals at once, as they would become dearer now every week. 
When the time for dinner arrived, the unfortunate man was missing. After 
searching the house, the cook (who had her experience in hiding) suggested 
examining the coal-cellar; and there, sure enough, was the luckless pater- 
familias, covered with the nubbly ones and the slack, in which he lay in a 
grimy and unhappy condition. He accounted for his behaviour by saying 
that his friend had advised him to lay in his coals, and he was doing it.” 


To say nothing of the childishness of this long-winded witticism, it is 
to be observed that it could not possibly be accepted, except by those 
vulgar and uneducated persons who are accustomed to confound the verb 
to “lay” with the verb to “lie.” This comic writer should be informed 
that when he Jays, he must lay something. Suppose he take an illus- 
tration and a hint from another comic writer, whose curtosa felicitas he 
might study with profit: 


“Nunc, itaque, et versus et cetera ludicra pono.” 


Good-humoured nonsense is a very good thing in its way, and within 
proper limits; but when it is not good-humoured and not harmless, and 
when it applies the reductio ad absurdum to all the affairs of life indis- 
criminately, it becomes an agent of unmitigated evil. It destroys all 
seriousness of thought, induces frivolity, weakens the perception of the 
true and the beautiful, degrades the taste, and corrupts the language. 
Such must be its influence upon the habitual readers of the comic litera- 
ture of the day. And if any proof of this were wanting, it might be 
abundantly found in the comic songs which are now so popular at thé 
music-halls. The Music-Hall is an institution of very recent origin and 
growth; and the character of its comic entertainment is clearly trace- 
able to the teaching of the new school of comic writers. How far the 
tastes of the frequenters of the music-halls have been degraded, and how 
far their perceptions of decency have been dulled and blunted by famili- . 
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arity with vulgar nonsense, may be gathered from the fact that the last 
popular budget of comic songs is entitled the “Small-pox’Songster”! I 
am informed on excellent authority—that of a vendor of the work—that 
it has been highly successful, more so than any other song-book that has 
been issued for along time ; and this owing to a song it contains entitled, 
“Don’t touch me; I’ve got the Small-pox,”—actually a comic song to 
the tune of the “ Dark Girl dressed in Blue”! Here is the first verse : 


“Tn these rare vaccination days, 
What curious things take place : 
Suppose you meet a friend, he says, 
While scanning of your face, 
‘Hollo! old boy, I'll treat you, W ill; 
Let’s drop in at the Fox. 
But do not shake hands with me, Bill ; : 
For I’ve got the small-pox.’ 
Cuorvus.—It’s a very bad thing, well do I know ; 
It’s a very bad thing, all the people say.” 


What do the comic writers think of their pupils? And now I would 
desire to say that I am not a would-be comic writer, who has been “declined 
with thanks,” and thus infuriated against those whom I have here ventured 
to criticise ; that I have no personal animosity to any comic writer what- 
ever ; and that I have no spleen to indulge, or grudge to feed in the mat- 
ter. I speak merely as a lover of true wit and humour, and in the 
interest of a refined and educated class, who crave for something better 
than the mere silliness which now monopolises the pages of the comic. 
periodicals. Far be it from me to recommend any young man of talent 
to turn his attention to comic writing. On the contrary, I would say, 
avoid it; starve first. But to those young men who have taken the 
plunge and are past hope, I would say, make the best, not the worst, of 
your situation. Go back to the classical models, both ancient and 
modern, and endeavour to imbue yourselves with their spirit. Learn 
that words are not ideas, and that the ear is not the mind. What does 
Locke say? “ Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting these 
together with quickness and variety, wherein can be found any resem- 
blance or congruity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures.” “ But,” 
says Addison, “every resemblance in ideas is not wit, unless it be such an 
. one as gives delight and surprise to the reader.” 

Leigh Hunt observes, that you “may know false wit, as you may 
know any other kind of falsehood. It pretends to be natural, and is 
affected ; to be at ease, and is laborious ; to be uttering a series of truths, 
and is only hampering itself with contradictions; or if it runs chattering 
on, and does not mean to be false, the effect is not true to the intention. 
It has all the mirth to itself, hard as you may try to laugh at it. There 
is just the same sort of difference between the flow of false wit and of 
true, as between Buffo music like that of Mozart and Rossini, and the 
melancholy merriment of a fiddle-scraper in the street.” 
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Che Floating Martyr. 


For Jesv’s sake ! 
Sleep, never more to wake ; 
Maiden, in silence rest, 
Soft in thy restless bed,— 
Lilies upon thy head, 
Lilies upon thy breast. 


. For Jrsu’s sake! 
No sound that sleep can break ; 
The strife and struggle past ; 
All sorrow banished now ; 
Peace on thy cross-signed brow,— 
The victory won at’ last! 


For Jesv’s sake ! 
No fear thy faith could shake. 
Prayer on thine upturned face ; 
Peace in thine ocean grave,— 
Coldly the creeping wave 
Clasps thee in calm embrace. 


For Jesu’s sake! 
Sleeper, thou shalt awake ! 
Light from the Lord of Light 
Softly upon thee streams, 
Moving in mournful gleams, 
Radiant and fair and bright. 


For Jesv’s sake ! 
Sleeper, thy long sleep take : 
Sin has no power to stain ; 
The Tempter beaten back ; 
While in the Master's track 
Follows the martyr train. 


For JEsu’s sake! 
Sleep till the morning break ; 
Then, from thy rocky bed, 
Hasten thy Lord to meet ; 
Hasten thy King to greet ; 
Reign with thy Risen Head! A. D. 
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